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Anti-Bomb 
World Rally 
Slated Here 
In August 


The National Board of Direc- 
tors of the Japan Council 
against Atomic and- Hydrogen 
Bombs decided yesterday to 
hold a third world congress 
against atomic and hydrogen 
bombs in Tokyo for five days 
from Aug. 12 this year, at an 
estimated cost of ¥20 million. 

The board, meeting for the 
second day in the Diet build- 
ing, also decided to form an in- 
ternational preparatory commit- 
tee, with headquarters in Tokyo. 
Representatives from Japan, the 
United States, Britain, India, 
Egypt and seven other coun- 
tries will be asked to join this 
committee. 

The world congress is expect- 
ed to draw 5,000 delegates, in- 
cluding many from foreign 
countries. 

The board also decided yester- 
day to recognize the dispatch to 
the Christmas Island area of a 
“protest ship,” tentatively plan- 
ned by the Kochi Prefectural 
Council against A-and H-bombs 
and to mobilize the nationwide 
organizational network of the 
Japan Council to collect the five 
million yen required for the pur- 

se. 

Meanwhile, it was announced 
that Soviet Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin has given his support 
to an appeal for prohibition of 
nuclear bomb tests filed with 
him by the Japan Peace Com- 
mittee late in March. 

In a cable reaching Tokyo 
Tuesday, Bulganin said he 
agreed with the committee's 
opinion that suspension of nu- 
clear bomb tests -would lead to 
total prohibition of the use of 
such bombs. 

The people of the _ Soviet 
Union, he said, could well un- 
derstand the Japanese people's 
fear over the current nuclear 
bomb production race and 
experiments, 

Bulganin said his Government 
would continue to strive for 
conclusion of an international 
agreement banning bomb tests. 

The Japanese .. committee, 
headed by Yoshitaro Hirano, 
member of the Japan Council of 
Science and social critic, made 
the appeal to Bulganin March 
25. Similar pleas were sent to 
the leaders of the United States 
and Britain. 


MALVERN, England (AP)— 
Harold Steele, 55, retired poul- 
try farmer, said goodby to his 
three children Wednesday and 
set off for London and his first 
leg of a trip which he hopes will 
take him to Christmas Island 
danger area during Britain's 
forthcoming H-bomb tests. 

He plans to try to join a Japa- 
nese “peace navy” and to sail 
into the banned area to protest 
the “evil” of the H-bomb. 

His 40-year-old wife Sheila, 
who originally planned to go 
with him, will remain in Eng. 
land to look after their chilgren. 

He plans to fly from London 
to New Delhi Thursday. 


Cardinal Frings 
Due Here Today 


Joseph Cardinal Frings, 
Archbishop of Cologne, Ger- 
many, is scheduled to arrive in 
Tokyo today at the invitation 
of the Archbishop of Tokyo, 
Pietro Tatsuo Doi, as the first 
cardinal to cross the North Pole 


- aboard an SAS plane. 


During his three-week stay in 
Japan, Cardinal Frings will 
celebrate Masses at several 
Japanese churches, including 
the Catholic World Peace 
Church in Hiroshima. 

The Cardinal also ill in- 
augurate a new faculty of law 
at the Catholic University in 
Tokyo. 

He will leave Tokyo for Eur- 
ope by the SAS North Pole 
route after a three-day visit to 
South Korea. The Cardinal is 
due to arrive in Copenhagen on 
June 5. 


Fair Zone 
Welcome, 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Pres- 
ident Eisenhower said Wednes- 
day he would sympathetically 
study any fair’ proposal for set- 
ting up a neutralized zone in 
Europe which would cover both 
Communist and Western areas. 

At a news conference, he said, 
however, that the area to be 


WASHINGTON (Kyodo-UP) 
President Eisenhower said 
Wednesday he believes pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons 
would be halted under a 
recent American proposal if a 
fool-proof international in- 
spection agreement could be 
worked out. 


picked for any such agreement, 
which he called a test tube 
operation, would be of critical 
importance. 

He expressed belief putting 
into effect of his idea of mutual 
inspection of each other’s areas 
would eventually evolve from 
such a proposal. 

Any time the United States 
can find any such arrangement 
which, as the President put it, 
is fair to both sides; he would 
entertain it sympathetically and 
study it very earnestly. Answer- 
ing other questions, he reiterat- 
ed anew that the current disar- 
mament talks Western nations 
are holding with the Soviet 


Proposal 
Ike Says 


Union in London involve more 
honest and hard work than has 
been done on this difficult prob- 
lem in the past. 


He said the U.S. Government 
is giving very earnest study to 
a Soviet proposal to permit 
aerial inspection of part of 
Siberia in return for Russian 
aerial inspection of the western 
United States and Alaska. 


The important factor to be 
considered in this proposal, he 
said, is not only the acreage 
which would be governed, but 
the specific areas included. The 
President apparently had in 
mind that it would do little 
good to inspect vast Russian 
areas of waste land while the 
Soviets were allowed to survey 
American .industrial and mili- 
tary centers. 


At one point, he made clear 
that he is not very much im- 
pressed with Soviet threats 
against foreign nations which 
accept American arms and 
guided missiles. 

He declined to interpret Soviet 
motives in making such threats, 
noting such threats have been 
standard Russian behavior for a 
long time. 

The United States, he added, 


| because of threats by Moscow, 


STRASBOUG (AP)—Critics of 
Britain’s continental military 
policy fell short of an absolute 
majority in the Western Euro- 
pean Union (WEU) assembly 
Wednesday despite a slight edge 
in a showdown vote. 

The roll call vote on a motion 
to censure the WEU Council of 
Ministers for approving partial 
withdrawal of some British 
troops from Central Germany 
was 31 to 27, with 10 absten- 
tions. Assembly rules require 
an absolute majority of all mem- 


: bers—45 votes—for adoption of 


such a motion. 

A last-minute switch by mem- 
bers of the West German 
Christian Democrat Party 
(CDU) accounted for most of 
the abstentions. Evidently act- 
ing on orders from Bonn where 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer is 
conferring with Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan, CDU floor 
leader Hermann Punder an- 
nounced his group could not 
support the motion unless it 
Was amended to delete criticism 
of the British decision, 


Black Continues 
Meeting Leaders 


Fugene Black, president of the 
World Bank now visiting To- 
kyo, met with representatives of 
Japanese financial circles includ- 
ing Kiichiro Sato, president of 
the Japan Bankers Association 
yesterday morning. He saw 
Risaburo Ota, president of the 
Japan Development Bank, in the 
afternoon, 


Meantime, the Land Develop- 
ment and Super Highway Con- 
struction Council, headed by 
Prime Minister Kishi, held its 
first meeting at the Prime 
Minister’s official residence yes- 
terday. 


The meeting started delibera- 
tions on the construction of a 
super highway between Suita 
and Kobe and other highway 
reutes. 


At the meeting Kishi said 
that he was in favor of con- 
structing such highways by in- 
troducing foreign capital. He 
hoped that the highway between 
Kobe and Nagoya will be com- 
pleted as soon as possible. 

He said he had asked the 
World Bank president to give 
importance to the extension of 


loans for road construction. 


Government Reveals Kishi’s 
Itinerary to Southeast Asia 


The Government yesterday 
announced Prime Minister 
Kishi’s itinerary for his 16-day 
Southeast Asia trip starting May 
20. The names of the members 
of his entourage totaling 18, 
were also announced. 

His entourage will include 


Naokichi Kitazawa, Deputy 
Chief Cabinet Secretary; Seiichi 
Inoue, Parliamentary Foreign 


Vice-Minister; Toru Nakagawa, 
Chief of the Foreign Office Asian 
Affairs Bureau, and Harumi 
Takeuchi, Chief of the Foreign 
Office Archives Section. Four 
others, one each from the Prime 
Minister's Office «Sid the For- 
eign Ministry, a cameraman and 
Kishi’s personal physician, will 
also accompany the Prime Min- 


3 ister. 


The nine-member Dietmen’s 
group made up of _ Liberal- 
Democrats was also announc- 
ed. They included two from 
the House of Councillors and 


* 


seven from the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Kishi’s itinerary follows: 

May 20—Leave Tokyo 11:30 

p.m. by chartered JAL plane. 
+ May 21—Arrive in Hongkong 
7:50 a.m. Leave Hongkong 9:30 
a.m. and arrive in Rangoon 1 
p.m. 

May 23 —Leave Rangoon 10 
a.m. Arrive in New Delhi 3 p.m. 

May 25—Leave New Delhi 3 
p.m. Arrive in Karchi 5 p.m, 

May 28—Leave Karachi 10 
a.m, and arrived in Colombo 5 
p.m. Two days stop-over here 
and a day in Nuwara-Eliya a 
summer resort some 100 miles 
away. 

May 3l—Leave Colombo 12 
noon and arrive in Bangkong 
7:40 p.m. 

June 2-—Leave Bangkok 3 
p.m. and arrive in Taipei 11:10 
p.m. 

June 4—Leave Taipei 4 p.m. 


and return to Tokyo 9:10 p.m, 


Censure Bid |Peiping Aims 
By Britain’s |Not Swayed 
Critics Fails |By Missiles 


HONGKONG (AP) — Red 
China warned Wednesday its 
intention to “liberate” Taiwan 
will not be shaken by the sta- 
tioning of U.S. guided missiles 
there, 


The official Peiping People’s 
Daily said “the Chinese people’s 
determination to liberate Tai- 
wan will never be shaken by 
the stationing of an American 
atomic weapon unit on that 
island.” 


The paper speaks for the 
Communist Party, It was the 
first reaction broadcast by Pei- 
ping Radio heard here, 

(In Taipei, U.S. Vice-Adm. 
Stuart H. Ingersoll announced 
“Matador” guided missiles, capa- 
ble of carrying atomic warheads, 
have already arrived on Tai- 
wan.) 


In a lead editorial, the People’s 
Daily said the U.S. decision to 
base an atomic weapon unit on 
Taiwan “showed its intention to 
perpetuate its seizure of this 
Chinese island and turn it into 
an atomic base of aggression.” 


a 


Nicaragua Denies Attacks 


On Honduran Towns 


MANAGUA, Nicaragua (AP) 
—The Government denied Tues- 
day night there had been any 
Nicaraguan armed attack against 
Honduran border towns as 
charged by the Honduran Gov- 
ernment earlier. 


can’t change its foreign policy: 


Slump Hits 
Stock Mart 
In Wake of 
Rate Hike 


The biggest slump since the 
termination of the Korean War 
in July, 1953, came upon the 
local stock market yesterday as 
the result of the announcement 
by the Bank of Japan Tuesday 
of its increased official money 
rate. 

There was confusion on the 
market floor in Tokyo at one 
time. | 

Both speculatives and favo- 
rites became objectives of stop- 
loss selling. 

In the regular section, Heiwa 
Realty lost ¥24 and others also 
plummeted ¥2 to ¥18. 


In the miscellaneous group, 
Japan Mining and Teikoku 
Petroleum suffered losses of ¥10 
or so. 

Coals, oils, chemicals, electric 
machines, machinery and trad- 
ing firms were also on the los- 
ing ground. | 

~The average price of 225 
stocks retreated ¥22.95 to ¥565.- 
65. 

Turnover was estimated at 50 

million shares. ? 


In the Osaka Stock market 
the average price retreated ¥21.- 
12 to ¥574.97. 


Analysts of Kabutocho, 
Japan’s Wall Street, ascribed 
the major decline to the follow- 
ing factors: 


1, The rate of the money rate 
raise was bigger than was ex- 
pected by stock dealers. 


2. The raise will inevitably 
make profits of investments in 
shares more unpaying than in- 
terests on bank deposits. 


3. Business records for the 
second half of this year may 
deteriorate due to the money 
rate raise. 


Meantime, the Bank of Japan 
and the Finance Ministry yes- 
terday agreed on the extent of 
the planned raise in the: money 
rate of city banks on which re- 
commendations will be asked 
from the Provisional Interest 


Rate Adjustme 
council will meet tomorrow. 


Informed sources said yester- 
day that the agreement calls for 
an increase in the maximum in- 
terest on city bank loans by 
¥0.001 to ¥0.002 per diem. 


According to the agre2ment, 
interest on time deposits will be 
kept unchanged, while that on 
ordinary deposits will be _ in- 
creased by ¥0.001 per diem, the 
same sources said. 

However, at an emergency 
directors meeting of the Japan 
Bankers Association yesterday 
opinions were predominant that 
interest on time deposits with 
the exception of one-year deposit 
should also be raised. 

The Socialist Party yesterday 
acked the Liberal-Democratic 
Party to call the House of Rep- 
resentatives Budget Committee 
into session to discuss: the 
increased official interest rate, 
enforced by the Bank of Japan 
yesterday. 
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rices suddenly slumped subsequent to the Bank of Japan announcement that it would raise 


its official interest rate effective the same day. 


April Export Down; |\DiemReaches 


Gap Siill 


Japan’s import trade made 
another big jump in April to 
reach a postwar record high 
of $432,753,000, according to 
customs statistics announced by 
the Finance Ministry yesterday. 


The value of imports showed 
a $39,800,000 increase over the 
previous peak of $392 million re- 
gistered in March. 

Exports declined, on the other 
hand, to $224,672,000 during the 
month, representing a drop of 
$49,714,000 from the preceding 
month. 

The payment. excess, there- 
fore, rose to a’ new high of 
$208,081,000. The previous re- 
cord of payment excesses total- 
ing $158 million was registered 
in January, this year. 

The sharp rise of imports re- 

sulted mainly from increased 
purchases of rice and other food- 
stuffs, scrap iron and machinery 
as. Well as raw wool. 
z. inpests are estimated to re 
main a high level since im- 
port letters of credit established 
in March and April reached 
$270 million and $303 million, 
respectively. 

Finance Minister Hayato Ike- 
da told the Upper House budget 
committee yesterday that he be- 
lieves it possible for this coun- 
try to attain-a $2,800 million 
export goal for fiscal 1957, 

He was replying to a Ryoku- 


14 Inches of Snow Fall 
On Peak of-Mt. Fuji 


A 14inch snowfall was re- 
gistered on the peak of Mt. Fuji 
between 2 and 9 a.m. yesterday 
according to a radio message re- 
ceived by the Gotemba observa- 
tory from the meteorological ob- 
servation station atop the moun- 
tain. The -nessage said that as 
of 9 a.m. the snow was still 
continuing to fajl and the tem- 


perature was 28.4 degrees F. 
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Red Cross Show Draws 10,000 
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at the Tokyo Metropolitan Gymnasium yesterday evening amid cheers from about 10,000 people 
who gathered to mark the World Red Cross Day. The paraders weré led by the Metropolitan 
Police Department Band. Princess Chichibu and Princess Mikasa were also present. 


About 10,000 people, including 
members of the Imperial Fami- 
ly, yesterday attended a gala 


Red Cross show at the Tokyo!! 


Metropolitan Gymnasium. 

The Japan Red Cross spon- 
sored the show on the occasion 
of the World Red Cross Day and 
the 80th anniversary of the 
founding of the JRC. Farlier 
yesterday, Crown Prince | Aki- 
hito paid a visit to the JRC head- 
quarters in Shiba. 

Dignitaries attending the daz- 
zling gymnasium show—featur- 
ing parades, speeches and music 
—included Princess Chichibu 
and Princess Mikasa. 

The evening of festivities 


|jtaimment School carrying Red 
Cross flags. They were led by 
the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment Band. q 

Then students of the St. 
Joseph College of Yokohama 
entered the gymnasium, carry- 
ing the flags of the 75 member 
natior’s of the Red Cross, fol- 
loved by about 200 uniformed 
nurses from the U.S. Security 
Forces and the Defense Agency. 

After the paraders had taken 
their seats, President Tadatsugu 
Shimazu of the Japan Red Cross 
addressed the gathering. Congra- 
tulatory speeches followed by 
Harry C. Angst, Japan repre- 
Sentative of the International 
Red Cross Commission, and 


opened with a parade of stud- 
ents of the Toho Public Enter- | 


| Gerald Wesselius, vice-director 


| 


he 


of the Far Eastern office of the 
American Red Cross. Wesselius 
represented .the . Red Cross 


— . 
e program also included 
songs by more than 10 noted 
Japanese singers. 

During Crown Prince Akihito’s 
visit to the Red Cross head- 
quarters he was briefed on JRC 
activities in Japan by the 
society’s President Tadatsugu 
Shimazu and_ Vice-President 
Yoshisuke Kasai. 

The Crown Prince was recent- 

ly named honorary vice-pres- 
ident of the society. 
Akihito also saw ‘a motion 
pieture recording the activities 
throughout Japan by Red Cross 
groups, 


Widening 


fukai Councillor, who pointed 
out the recent continued un- 
favorable balance of Japan's 
international balance of pay- 
ments. 

He said imports will see a 
marked drop in the latter half, 
although they have kept on in- 
creasing in recent months, 

He indicated steps will be 
taken to curb excess investment 
in equipment, 

The Finance Minister, how- 
ever, disapproved a suggestion 
to slash allocation of foreign 
currency to traders as a means 
of controling imports. 

He saw no need of taking 
such a drastic step. 


Six Missing 
In Pacific _ 
Plane Crash 


By The Associated Press 
Two crewmen were saved 
and six are missing after a U.S. 
KB50 tanker plane crashed into 
the Pacific 100 miles southwest 
of Tokyo yesterday morning, 
the Air Force said. 


The two known survivors, re- 
ported in good condition, para- 
chuted into Suruga Bay before 
the big four-engine tanker went 
down, and they were picked up 
by Japanese fishing boats. 

Both the Air Force "and the 
Japan Coast Guard said first re- 
ports that five or six crewmen 
had been rescued were incor- 
rect, 

The Coast Guard said _ it 
understood that only four of the 
eight crewmen had managed ‘o 
bail out and four went down 


miles off the Izu Peninsula. 
Air Force could not confirm 
this. 

The known survivors were 
identified as: 
T/Sgt. Cyril G. Hopkins, 
whose wife, He. , and children 
live in Japan. 
Airman 2.C, James Marlin Mc- 
Neil, son of Maynard F. McNeil, 
4656 Narvey Rd., San Diego, 
Calif. ee 
Soviet Group Arrives 
To Inspect Trade Fair 

A -vanguard of seven Soviet 
officials to visit the Tokyo Inter- 
national Trade Fair arrived in 
Tokyo via Air France at 9:40 
p.m. yesterday, 

The group is part of a 24- 
member fair inspection mission. 

The mission has been invited 
by the Japan-Soviet Russia-East 
Europe Trade’ Association. 

Arrivals last night ‘included 
Dayud . Assasevitch Sharinov, 
Light Industry Minister of Azer- 
baijan and Vasili Grigorievitch 
Naruikov, director of the’ Elec- 
trical and Optical Laboratory. 


Pakistan Does Not Need 


More Japan Technical Aid 


SINGAPORE (Kyodo-UP).— 
Pakistani Premier Huseyn 
Shaheed Suhfawardy said here 
Wednesday that there was no 


more technical assistance from 
Japan because Pakistan’s farm- 


ing techniques were sufficiently 
advanced to take care of its ex- 


pansion program. * 
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Washington 
On State Visit 


WASHINGTON (Kyodo-UP) 
—President Ngo Dinh Diem of 
Vietnam owas welcomed . to 
Washington Wednesday as a 
firm friend of the United States 
-and a valiant ally in the strug- 
gle against Communist expan- 
sionism in the Far East. 

President Eisenhower headed 
a glittering delegation which 
met the 56-year-old Vietnamese 
leader at the military airport in 
nearby Virginia. Diem arrived 
in the personal plane of Elisen- 
hower, which had been sent to 
Honolulu to meet him. 

Full military and diplomatic 
honors were rendered the. visit- 
ing President, who will spend 
four days here before undertak- 
ing a. one-week tour to yisit 
several other U.S, cities. 

An honor guard of US. 
airmen, sailors and _ soldiers 
surrounded the ceremonial area 
}at the airport .as~ Biserthower 
warmly welcomed Diem to the 
accompaniment. of a 2l-gun 
salute. 

Top dignitaries present, in 
addition to Eisenhower, includ- 
ed Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles; Gen. Nathan 
Twining, chairman-designate of 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
Ambassador Wilhelm Horgens- 
tierne of Norway, the dean of 
the. diplomatic corps here and 
officials of the city of Washing- 
ton. 

The importance which the 
U.S. attaches to the Diem visit 
was evidenced by the fact that 
Eisenhower went in person to 
the airport to meét him. Only 
once before in five years has he 
done this for a foreign visitor— 
to greet Saudi Arabia’s King 
Saud last January. 


Soviet Envoy Tevosyan 
‘To Meet Kishi Today 


Soviet Ambassador to Japan 
I, F. Tevosyan will confer with 
Prime Minister Kishi at the For- 
eign Office this morning. 

Tevosyan yesterday afternoon 
informed Masahide Kanayama, 
director of the European and 
African Affairs Bureau of the 
Foreign Office, of his desire to 
meet the Prime Minister, ac- 
cording to the instructions from 
his Government. The confer- 
ence is scheduled to last: for 30 
minutes. | 

Foreign Office officials were 
unable to conjecture the nature 
of the instruction the Soviet 
Ambassador had received. 


Calcutta Cholera Wave 
Nearing Epidemic Size 

CALCUTTA, India (Kyodo- 
UP)—Raging cholera through- 
out Calcutta threatened Wednes- 
day to reach epidemic propor- 
tions with the announcement of 
45 deaths among 96 cases re- 
ported during the week ending 
May ‘4. 

This compared with 18 deaths 
among 47 cases reported the pre- 
vious week, 


7am | Heads; Sohyo 


Blasts Action 


The Government late last 
night and early this morning 
served disciplinary notices to 
trade union leaders held respon- 
sible for the series of wildcat 
strikes launched in March by 
Government enterprise workers. 

The notices were served des- 
pite warnings from Sohyo, 
Japan’s biggest trade union fede- 
ration, that it will call new 
strikes to fight any punishment 
of unionists. 

The National Railways early 
this morning announced that it 
will dismiss 23 unionists of the 
National Railway Workers 
Union and the National Railway 
Locomotive Engineers Union 
under the Government enter- 
prise workers law. 

The announcement also said 
that the JNR will suspend from 
work about 80 unionists, cut the 
wages of about 70 others and 
reprimand some 100. It will also 
serve notices of admonition to 
some 520 others, the announce- 
ment said. 

Thirteen leaders of the Mono- 
poly Corporation Workers Union 


were served notices of suspen- 


sion from work. 

It was also known that 70 
leaders of the MCWU, the Print- 
ing Agency Workers Union and 
the Mint Workers Union had 
been reprimanded. 

Informed sources said last 
night that about 500 more of 
the NRWU and the NRLEU and 
some 60 of the Japan Postal 
Workers Union and the Japan 
Telecommunications Workers 
Union will have been served 
notices of suspension from work 
or reprimanded by noon today. 

The Government yesterday 
afternoon held a meeting of 
Cabinet Ministers concerned 
with labor, and Liberal-Demo- 
cratic leaders and decided to 
service the disciplinary notices 
last night. 

Chief Cabinet, Secretary Hiro- 
hide Ishida told newsmen after 
the meetiing that the Govern- 
ment has placed emphasis on 
punishing those responsible for 
the spring labor struggle in the 
light of the law governing Gov- 
ernment enterprise workers. 

Ishida in a statement early 
this morning said that *the 
Government expects labor 
unions to refrain from acting 
rashly in protest against the 
steps taken bv the authorities 
concerned.” | 

Akira Iwai, Secretary-General 
of the General Council of Japan 
Trade Unions (Sohyo) issued a 
statement the same night attack- 
ing the disciplinary punishment. 

Iwai termed the Government 
action as “outrageous” and said 
that the Sohyo-affiliated unions 
will mobilize all their forces to 
fight against the “repressive 
measure.” 

According to a recent decision, 
Sohyo’s member unions are 
scheduled shortly to resort to 
the “use of force” tactics, in- 
cluding workshop rallies, on a 
scale comparable to that of the 
third wave “use of force” in the 
spring struggles. 

The National Railway Work- 
ers Union, the Postal Workers 
Union, the Japan Telecom- 
munications Workers’ Union, 
and other Government and pub- 
lic enterprise unions will return 
punishment notifications collec- 
tively and conduct struggles 
against the punishment accord- 
ing to schedule. 


Socialist Secretary - General 
Inejiro Asanuma last night 
charged the Government action 
was an “abuse of confidence.” 

He said that in meting out 
punishments to union leaders 
without consulting the Socialists, 
the Government disregarded the 
agreement between Prime Mini- 
ster Kishi and Socialist Party 
Chairman Mosaburo Suzuki. 

The Postal Service Ministry 
late last night announced that 
it has served notice of suspen- 
sion to 16 unionists, wage cuts 
to 12 others, reprimanded five 
and. cautioned two others. 

The Telegraph and Telephone 
Corporation announced late last 
night that it has suspended 30 
unionists, and admonished 30 
others. 


Scholars Split 


The opinion of scholars on a 
Liberal-Democratic: plan to re- 
vive the prewar National 
Foundation Day was split right 
down the middle yegterday at 
a Diet hearing. 

Four scholars spoke their 
views yesterday at the Cabinet 
Committee which is now study- 
ng the Liberal-Democrat spon- 
sored bill designed to add the 
National Foundation Day to the 
present nine national holidays. 

Prof. Motonori Ono of Koku- 
gakuin University fully support- 
ed the revival of the prewar 
“Kigensetsu” national holiday 
on Feb. 11, the same dav as be- 
fore. 

Kiyondo Mori, historian, who 
also supported the Kigensetsu 
revival declared that patriotic 


Over Plan. 


To Revive National Day 


sentiment in favor of celebrat- 
ing the foundation of a nation 
can harmonize with the peace 
loving spirit. 


Opposing these views, Prof. 
Taro Wakamori of ‘Tokyo 
Education University said na- 
tional foundation days exist 
only in those countries in the 
world that won their indepen- 
dence after living in a colonial 
status or those that had politi- 
cal revolutions to build a new 
nation. 


Mitsusada Inoue, assistant 
professor at Tokyo University, 
opposed the plan to revive Feb. 
11 as Kigensetsu from an acade- 
mic standpoint. He said there 
was no solid fact to prove that 
Emperor Jimmu founded the 


nation on that date. 
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H’skjold 
Wilk Meet 
Ben-Gurion 


JERUSALEM (AP)—A _ For- 
eign Ministry 
nounced Tuesday night that U.N. 
Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjoid will arrive in Israel 
Thursday for talks with Pre 
mier David Ben-Gurion on re 
lieving Middle East tensions. 

Hammarskjold will be accom- 
penied by U.N. Undersecretary 
Dr.: Ralph Bunche, the spokes- 
man said, and they will remain 
until Saturday. 

High among the _ subjects 
Ben-Gurion will raise will be to 
ask Hammarskjold to seek an 
end to Egypt's claim to a state 
of belligerency. 

According to information 
here, Hammarskjold will also 
go to Cairo after his Israel visit. 

It wif be Hammarskjold’s 
first visit ‘to Israel in a year. 


Violence Erupts 
InColombiaCapital 


BOGOTA, Colombia (AP)— 
New violence erupted Tuesday 
over a move by Gen. Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla’s hand-picked Na- 
tional Constituent Assembly to 
give him four more years as 
President. 

“Police. broke up demonstra- 
tions by protesting students, 
spraying ‘them with dyed red 
and blue water from high pres- 
sure fire hoses... 

Hundreds of students were re- 


’ ported arrested. 


The assembly itself was split 
wide open. Assembly President 
Lucio Pabon, a conservative and 
former Interior Minister, with- 
drew along with 20 of his fol- 
lowers. No reason was given. 

Presumably Pabon was pro- 
testing the assembly decision, 
which would derail plans for 
presidential elections next year. 


‘The Weather 


Tokyo Area—Today: Fair and 
cloudy with N. winds. Tomor- 


row: Fair, occasionally cloudy 
with N, later E. winds, Yester- 
days temperatures: Max. 62.4 F. 
Min. 53.1 F, Minimum humidity: 
79 per cent, 

Thursday, May 9 
(Lunar Calendar, April 10) 
Sunrise—4:42 a.m. Sunset—6:34 
p.m. Moonrise—1:% p.m. Mbdon- 

| Set—1:19 a.m, High tide—1 a.m., 
1:25 p.m, Low tide—7:45 a.m, 
7:55 p.m. 
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_Tnumaru F etes US S. Hotel Executives 


+ |Gen. Hayashi 


traffic-sales manager, PAA. 


- 


Byron E. Calhoun, president of the InterContinental Hotel Corp., and George Fox, director 
of tourist development facilities of the ICHC, were guests at a reception given by Tetsuzo 


Inumaru, president of the Japan Hotel Association, at the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, last night. 
Calhoun and Fox, accompanied by their wives are now visiting Japan on 
right are Fox, Calhoun, Inumaru, Seijiro Yanagita, president, Japan Air Lines, and Warren A. 


business. Left to 


Allisons Walk Out 


On Sukarno’s Party 


JAKARTA (AP)—U.S. Ambas- 
sador John Allison and his wife 
walked out on President 
Sukarno’s reception for visiting 
Soviet President Klimenti Voro- 
shilov Tuesday night because no 
seats were provided for them. 

A U.S. Embassy spokesman 
said the Allisons arrived at the 
time specified for the reception 
and found the usual program of 
Indonesian ceremonial ‘dances 
already under way, A Foreign 
Office official spotted the Ameri- 


aisle, ushered them to the 
front row, and left them stand- 
ing. 

Witnesses said when no chairs 
were provided, Allison turned 
and led his wife out. 

Indonesian officials said the 
Americans had _ arrived 30 
minutes late, because the sche- 
dule had been changed. 


Japan-Czech Treaty 
Instruments Exchanged 


Instruments of ratification of 
the protocol restoring diplomatic 
relations between Japan and 
Czechoslovakia were exchanged 
between Japanese Ambassador 
to Britain Haruhiko Nishi and 
the Czechoslovakian Ambassa- 
dor to Britain Jiri Hojék in 
London at 4 p.m, yesterday 
(midnight JST). 

The protocol was signed by 
both countries Feb. 14, 1957. 

The exchange of the instru- 
ments, which took place at the 
Japanese Embassy, restored dip- 
lomatic relations between the 
two countries after a lapse of 


18 years. 
Peiping Accepts Extension 
Of Fishery Agreement 


A reply was received from 
Communist Chinese authorities 
Tuesday consenting to a one- 
year extension of the current 
private fisheries agreement be- 
tween Japan and Red China. 

The Japan-Communist China 
Fishery Council had proposed 
the extension in lieu of drawing 
up a new pact which would be- 
come necessary after June 12. 
According to the reply, the 
Communist Chinese side express- 
ed the desire of exchanging new 
copies of the existing pact as 
the method of extension, 


Gov’t Names Kuriyama 
For World Court Post 


‘The Government has nominat- 
ed Shigeru Kuriyama, president 
of the Japan Branch of the In- 
ternational Association of Law- 
yers and former judge of the 
Supreme Court, as a candidate 
for the elections to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice at The 
Hague, the Foreign Office an- 
nounced yesterday. 

The election is scheduled to 
be heid this autumn during the 
12th session of the United Na- 
tions to fill up the posts to be 
vacated by five judges of the 15- 
member International Court of 
Justice, whose nine-year term 
of office expires Feb. 5 next year, 
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Reds Admit 
Unrest in 
Chungking 


By The United Press 

Unrest against their Commu- 
nist masters boiled over in a 
series of demonstrations this 
year in the wartime Nationalist 
capital of Chungking, Commu- 
nist China disclosed yesterday. 

Peiping Radio said there were 
“disturbances” in which only 
“few” workers took part. 
Communist Party spokesman 
Chou Yang, in a conference for 
foreign newsmen in _ Peiping, 
said “The Chinese people had 
the right to demonstrate and 
strike just as they had the 
right to free speech and meet- 
ing’”—a reflection of the “rectifi- 
cation” campaign launched by 
the Chinese Red party this year. 

But it was believed here the 
demonstrations were more 
widespread than the Reds were 
willing to admit. 


The report strengthened sus- 
picion here that unrest among 
China’s masses, chafing from 
long years of Red rule, had led 
to the sweeping‘ reform of the 
Communist Party instituted by 
its central committee this year 
on the orders of Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung. 

The Communist broadcast in- 
dicated factory workers, miners 
and students probably took 
part in the series of outbreaks 


west China. 

The broadcast said the Chung- 
king regional committee of the 
Communist Party called a meet- 
ing Of party leaders from “more 
than 20 factories, mines and 
schools” in the area. 

Officials present at the meet- 
ing blamed the “bureaucracy” 
6f party officials for “disturbanc- 
es by a few laborers since last 
year.” 

“Many plants,” the broadcast 
said, “had employed many new 
workers, but supervisors con- 
centrated only on raising pro- 
duction and thought lightly of 
the ideological education of the 
laborers.” 


in the Chungking area, of south-| PO 


1US. Embassy Aide 


InMoscowExpelled 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Russia 
Tuesday expelled an Amercian 
diplomat from Moscow, possibly 
in retaliation for the recent 
ouster of a Soviet official from 
Washington. 

The State Department anh- 
nounced that Martin S. Bowe Jr., 
Second Secretary of the U.S. 
Embassy, has been declared per- 
sonally unacceptable by the So- 
viet Foreign Office. 

The U.S. Embassy protested, 
and demanded to know why 
Bowe’s departure had been 
ordered. 

Lincoln White, State Depart- 
ment press officer, said the So- 
viet Foreign Ministry declared 
Bowe must leave immediately 
because of “activities incompati- 
ble with his status as an ac- 
credited diplomat.” 

The State Department last 
month expelled Gennadi Mash- 
kantsev for trying to lure So- 
viet .citizens in the United 
States back to the Soviet Union. 

Mashkantsev denied he did 
anything wrong. His job was 
with the Soviet Embassy’s con- 
sular service, which is suppos- 
ed to look after Soviet citizens 
in the United States desiring 
help. 


Nevada Atomic Test. 


Postponed to May 16 


LAS VEGAS, Nev. (AP)—The 
first atomic test shot of the 
spring-summer series was post- 
ned Tuesday from May 15 to 
May 16, the Nevada test renner 
ation announced. 

Nine nuclear explosions are 
to be set off at the Nevada test 
site, 70 miles northwest of Las 
Vegas, during the series. 

James E. Reeves, test man- 
ager, said the extra 24 hours 


will be required for technical 


preparations for the first shot. 


Sub Nautilus to Spend 


Two Months in Pacific 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The 
U.S. Navy announced Tuesday 
the atomic submarine Nautilus 
will leave the U.S. east coast 


months in the Pacific. 


about May 15 to spend two, 


Inspects 
RAF Planes 


SUFFOLK (INS)—Gen. Keizo 
Hayashi launched his intensive 
fact-finding inspection tour of 
British defense establishments 
Tuesday with a flying visit to 
the Royal Air Force bomber 


command station at nearby 
Honington—home of one of 
Britain’s nuclear retaliation 


bomber groups. 

The British press gave scant 
attention to Hayashi’s visit but 
the Japanese general's tour is 
being viewed afresh by diplo- 
matic military observers in the 
light of Prime Minister Nobu- 
suke Kishi’s declaration in the 
Japanese Diet Tuesday that it 
is not unconstitutional for Japan 
to possess nuclear weapons for 
self defense. 

Although Kishi said this did 
not mean the Government was’ 
planning to arm Japan’s self 
defense forces with nuclear 
weapons in the near future, 
British observers noted that 
Hayashi, on his arrival, clearly 
asserted his belief that the turn- 
ing point in.weapons has been 
reached and added: 

“T should like to make a study’ 
of this in this country so that 
our future development is in 
the correct and proper direc- 


tion.” 
Hayashi inspected’ British 
Canberras, Comets, Shakeltons 


as well as the famed V-bombers 
—Valiants and Vulcans. 


U.S. Offers Notice 
Of Troop Moves 


LONDON (AP)—The United 
States offered, Tuesday to join 
other nations in giving advance 
notice of international move- 
ments of troops as part of an 
East-West disarmament agree- 
ment, 

Harold Stassen, American del- 
egate to the United Nations sub- 
committee on disarmament, also 
called on the Soviet Union to 
accept a system of control over 
the import and export of arma- 
ments, ; 

Stassen, who is _ President 
Eisenhower’s special adviser on 
disarmament, told the five- 
nation committee that both pro- 
posals should form part of a 
partial agreement on disarma- 
ment which they hope will pre- 
cede a full-scale pact to end the 
world arms race. 

The Soviet delegation made 
no definite comments on either 
proposal. 

The proposal would include 
such movements as the trans- 
fer of American troops from 
the United States mainland to 
Alaska. 


Entire Estate of $50,800 
Left to 4-Year-Old Dog 


READING, Pa. (AP)—Bobby, 
a four-year-old mongrel, is one 
of the world’s richest dogs. 

Mrs. Ruth A. Maurer, who 
died April 29, left her entire 
estate of $50,800 to the dog, and 
also provided him with a practi- 
cal nurse, his own bed in an air- 
conditioned bedroom, and free- 
run. of her apartment as long as 
he lives. An old friend, Mrs. 
Freda Kerby, will receive $125 
monthly and free rent to care 
for Bobby. After the dog dies, 
the remainder of the estate will 
be divided among Mrs. Maurer's 


niece, two brothers and a sister. 


OBITUARIES 


JOHN P. ROYSTON 


- CHICAGO (AP) — John P. 
Royston, 51, an insurance 
broker who supervised the Japa- 
nese insurance industry in the 
postwar Reconstruction Govern- 
ment, died Monday. 

Royston, an expert in the in- 
surance field, was asked by the 
Federal Government to join 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur's post- 
war Government in Japan, 


GEORGE P. F. JOUINE 
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Dr. Hans G. Sinkel, managing director of Chemische Werke 
Huels, A.G., Marl, West Germany, was guest of honor at a 
reception given by Helmut Roeser, of the Chemdyes Limited, 
at the American Club, Tokyo, last night. About 100 executives 
of Japan's chemical and oil industries and German businessmen 
were invited. Left to right are Roeser, Takeo Otsubo, manag- 
ing director, Daikyo Oil Co., Ltd., and Dr. Sinkel. 


The 12th World Congress of 
the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce International will be held 
in. Tokyo this October, it was 
announced yesterday. 

Thirteen hundred young busi- 
ness leaders are expected to 
converge on Tokyo for a week’s 
session, beginning Oct. 14 This 
includes 500 from 50 countries 
abroad and 800 from Japanese 
cities. 

The first two days will be de- 
voted to meetings of the or- 
ganization’s executive commit- 
tee and its international coun- 


Ex-Premier Nabulsi 


Restricted to Amman 


AMMAN  (Kyodo-UP) — Mili- 
tary Government authorities 
Wednesday ordered ousted Pre- 
mier Suleiman El Nabulsi con- 
fined to Amman for the dura- 
tion of the emergency. 

It had been denied previously 
that Nabulsi, leader of the leftist 
coalition banned by King Hus- 
sein, was under arrest. But 
officials confirmed he is being 
kept under “close surveillance.” 

A “compulsory restriction” 
order was issued prohibiting 
the fiery ex-Premier from leav- 
ing Amman. This means he will 
be barred from visiting the west 
bank areas of Jordan where his 
strength was greatest. 


Swiss Envoy Troendle 
To Present Credentials 


New Swiss Ambassador to Ja- 
pan Max Troendle will present 
credentials to the Emperor at 
the Imperial Palace this morn- 
ing attended by Foreign Minis- 
ter Kishi. 

Ambassador Troendle, born 
in Basle in 1905, entered foreign 
service in 1931. He became a 
counsellor of the Swiss Embas- 
sy in Italy in 1944. and came 
here as Swiss Minister to Ja- 
pan in December 1954. He was 
promoted to ambassadorial 
rank in April this year, 


REPAIR & MAINTENANCE: your 
YPEWRITER 
ADDING MACHINE, CALCULATOR ete 


Yahehama Fypewniter Oo., Liz. 


MAGOROMOCNO, NAK AKU, YOK OMAMA. 
PuHORE 8-056 /,.0562, 0562 

FACTORY '- NO 46, SAMAICHO, KARASAK! . 
PRONE 32-3333 . 
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Dollar Gift/ 


THIS WEEK IN TOKYO’S 


YOUR GUIDE TO 


TOKYO 


Complete with 


Price: ¥360. Ask for 
hotel desk, souvenir shop or from 


This Week in Tokyo, P.O. Box 16, 
Kyobashi, Tokyo. Tel: 57-1181 : 


Full Color Pictures. 
Color Fea Cards. 3 Giant Maps 
it at any book 


| ~ NEWLY OPEN ' 


|GOTO MASSAGE ROOM 


Tokyo’s finest massage parlor § 

4 with newest steam both. ‘ 

Presently operating at the Im- | 

 perial Hotel—Thousands of 

satisfied clientele. | 
Nikkatsu Apart. Bidg., | 

Bidg. No. 3, Rm. No. 119 
in front of the right entrance 
of elevator 

) Daily 10:00-22:00 

¢ Reservation 43-6161 (Ext.) 259 or 

54-2647 (Residence) 


German Chemist Introduced Okinawans 


Seek Talks 
Fo: Return 


The Association of Okinawan 
Residents in Tokyo yesterday 
requested Prime Minister Kishi 
to negotiate with the United 
States Government ffor im- 
mediate return of administra- 
tive rights over the Ryukyus 
to Japan during his forthcom- 
ing trip to Washington. 


The request was made to 
Chief Cabinet Secretary Hiro- 


hide Ishida by a delegation of. 
the association headed by Chair-. 


man Seiryo Kamiyama. 

Haruki Satake, head of the So-, 
cialist Party’s Okinawa Coun- 
termeasures Committee, was 
also present at me meeting. 


Ishida replied that he would 
transmit the request to Kishi. 


The group later met Speaker 
Shuji Masutani of the House of 
Representatives and President 
Tsuruhei Matsuno of the House 


lof Councillors and asked them 


Int’] Congress Scheduled Here 
In Oct. of Young Businessmen 


cil. The opening plenary ses- 
sion is scheduled at Soames Hall 
Oct. 16. 

Several activities are being 
planned outside of the congress 
sessions. Women delegates will 
be invited to a fashion show 
to be held at the Mitsukoshi 
Department Store in Nihonba- 
shi. A grand evening ball is 
also planned. 


The international organiza- 
tion has a membership of 200,- 
000 in 80 countries over the 
globe, all businessmen between 
the ages of 20 and 40. 

Japanese participation in the 
JCI dates from 1951. There are 
at present some 4,000 Japanese 
members, representing 110 
cities. 

The organization has as its 
motto “social service, self dis- 
cipline and international friend- 
ship.” 

In the field of social service 
local bodies of the JCI have 
made significant contributions, 
both at home and abroad. The 
Japan Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, for example, two years 
ago sent a doctor, three nurses 
and ¥2,500,000 worth of medical 
supplies to aid war victims in 
Vietnam. 

Also prominent in JCI activi- 
ties are children’s art exhibits, 
which are sponsored in indivi- 
dual countries. 


to prevail upon the Govern- 
ment to negotiate wtih the U.S. 
in accordance with the resolu- 
tion passed by the Diet recent- 
ly calling for restoration of ad- 
ministrative rights over the 
Ryukyus and Bonins. 

The Diet leaders were also 
asked to create a special Diet 
committee to study counter- 
measures on Okinawa. 


Hatoyama Named 
Committee Head 


Former Prime Minister Ichiro 
Hatoyama will receive, as chair- 


man of a _ special reception 
committee, a 10-man_ Soviet 
goodwill mission which is 


scheduled to arrive in Tokyo 
around May 14. 


The reception committee was 
organized at a meeting of the 
Committee for Asian Solidarity 
which invited the Russian group 
to Japan, yesterday. 

Hatoyama was named chair- 
man of the reception committee. 
Among the four vice-chairmen 
were Liberal-Democratic Repre- 
sertative Tokutaro Kitamura 
and Dr. Seiji Kaya, chairman of 
the Japan Council of Science. 

The Russian goodwill mis- 
sion, the first of its kind to visit 
Japan since the restoration of 
relations between the two coun- 
tries, will be headed by M..V. 
Nesterov, chairman of the All- 
Soviet Chamber of Commerce, 
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and style 


Tel: (37) 2222-3 


Completely Air Conditioned if 
One minute walk from Yoyogi Station , hele 


a Registered Tourist Hotel by-the Government 
is , | Delici 


: Decorated & furnished in 
pure Japanese taste 
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For foreign visitors and residents... 


in Japanese Arts & Culture... 


Brush Painting 

Tea Ceremony 
Flower Arrangement 
Dance, Drama, etc. 


The 5-Day Courses will be continuous and on a day 
to day basis enabling participants to start at any time 
For Further Information Call: 

Japan Foundation 


Tel: 92-3397 
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HOUSTON, Texas (AP)— 
George P, F. Jouine, 72, the first 
French consular agent § in 
Houston and head of the Gladys 
City Oil, Gas and Manufacturing 
Co., died Tuesday in a hospital 
here, 

He had been in the hospital 
more than a year. 


J. A. DE ROTHSCHILD 


LONDON (AP)—James Ar- 
mand de Rothschild, millionaire 
racehorse owner and former 
member of Parliament, died 
Tuesday after a heart attack. 
He was 78, 


DR. WILHELM FILCHNER 
ZURICH (Kyodo-UP)—Famed 
German explorer-professor Dr. 
Wilhelm Filchner died here 
Tuesday after a long illness. He 
was 79. 


PROF. HUNG CHING-CHOW 

ITHACA, N.Y. (AP)—Prof. 
Hung Ching-cAhow, a_ visiting 
scholar in mathematics at Cor- 
nell University here, died Tues- 
day after a brief illness. He 
was 55. . 


JESSECA PENN 
PLAINFIELD, Wis. (AP)— 
Jesseca Penn, America’s most 
giamorous artists” model of the 
early 1900's, was found dead 
Monday in her small cottage 
here. She was in her late 70’s. 


JOHNNY TORRIO 
NEW YORK (AP)—Naples- 
born Johnny Torrio, onetime 
Chicago gang lord and tutor of 
Al (Searface) Capone, has died 
here at the age of 75. Torrio’s 


attack only became known pub- 


death April 16 following a heart} . 


AL s pesoualstouch, 


The time tells you that you're nearing your destination. 
You didn’t realize that the time had passed so quickly. 


But on all JAL flights 


this is not unusual. 


The soft, comfortable reclining seats, the delicious, 


the passing of time. 


charming Japanese stewardesses who 


ready, and willing, to 
pleasure of any flight 
the difference which 
a true VIP. 


really sumptuous meals, both Japanese and Western, 
and the charming stewardesses always standing by 
to give you attentive service—all make you forget 


Yes, JAL, prides itself on its 
are always 
serve you. The real passenger 
is in that personal touch... 
makes every JAL passenger 


.¥ 


_ Every Tuesday, 


Now 5 flights weekly to the U.S.A. | 
by DC-6B “Pacific Courier” 


Friday, Saturday at 21:30 


Wednesday, Thursday, 


licly Tuesday when his wil was 
filed for probate. — . 


TOKYO: Ist floor, Daini Tekko Bldg, 1, 1-chome, FUKUOKA: 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku. TEL: 23-2411 SAPPORO: 
OSAKA: Daiichi Seimei Bidg.. Umeda-cho, Kita-ku. TEL: 36-3731 NAGOYA: 


makes every passenger 


a true VIP 


You look up from your work & glance at your watch, 


Pad .%. 
pa ae 


RADAR DEVICE: 
radar is now installed in JAL’s Pacific Couriers: 


JAL alone flies Southern Pacific skies with radar: . 


«- 
oy see 
ee 


Bendix RDR-1, the latest in » 


For reservations & information call your travel agent or 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


Toho Seimei Bidg., No. 15 Kami-Gofuku-cho. TEL: 3-6431 
Kita-Ichijo. TEL: 2-8281 


Kaikan, 
c/o Nagoya Kanko Hotel, Hirokoji-dori, Naka-ku. TEL: 23-4944 


Nishi 2-chome, 
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Gakushuin College 


To Give PlayMay11 


Students of the English De- 
partment of Gakushuin Univer- 


sity will present a special pro- 


gram of William Shakespeare's 
“Twelfth Night” at the Toshima 
Public Hall in Ikebukuro on 
Saturday. 

The play will be given in 
Japanese from 1:30 p.m. and 
in English from 6 p.m. 

Gakushuin students are mak- 
ing the presentation of Shake- 
spearean plays an annual event. 
This marks the second year 
for this project which is being 
supported by The Japan Times. 


ECAFE Will Sponsor 
Traffic Safety Seminar 


An ll-<lay seminar on traffic 
safety will be held from next 
Monday at the Prince Hotel in 
Akasaka, Tokyo, under the 
sponsorship of the secretariat of 
the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. 


The conference, to be held at 
the invitation of the Japanese 
Government, will be participat- 
ed in by about 40 experts from 
Australia, China, India, the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Japan, 
New Zealand, the United Statas, 
the Soviet Union and Hongkong, 
and members of the ECAFE 
secretariat, 


The conference will discuss 
questions concerning technical 
aspects of road transportation 
safety, traffic legislation, traffic 
control, road planning and de- 
signing, future prospects for 
road transportation, education 
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The Board 


a Sa 


of Trustees of Meals for Millions 
inaugurated at a luncheon meeting yesterday at the Nikkatsu 
Hotel. The board will distribute Multi-Purpose food, a high- 
quality, palatable protein food consisting of expeller processed 
soybean grits fortified with minerals and vitamins, to welfare 
and relief institutions where protein is lacking in the diet for 
inmates. The Multi-Purpose food is now developed at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 
Ohashi, former president of the Japan Women’s University; 
Yasuo Iwasaki of the same university; Miss Fumiko Miyagi, 
president of the Meals for Millions Affiliate in Japan; and Kuni- 
taro Arimoto, head of the Japan Nutrition Research Institute. 


| Meals for Millions Affiliate 
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Left to right: Miss Hiroko 


) ‘7, members of the Yokohama Com- 


filiate was 


and enlightenment of masses on 
traffic safety. ! 


On Daring Mercy Flight 


Story-hungry Hollywood pro- 
ducers lost no time jumping at 
the reported adventure of an 


American pilot who flew deep 
into Red China to rescue the 
son of a wealthy Chinese busi- 
nessman. 


RKO has registered the title 


RKO Plans Movie Based 


Float Parade Due 
In Y’hama Saturday 


The 5th Yokohama Port Fes- 
tival’s International Fancy 
Dress and Float Parade is to be 
held Saturday starting in front 
of the Yokohama Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry, Nihon 
Odori, at 2 p.m. 

The route of this year’s 
parade will be through Honcho- 
dori, Bashamichi-dori, Onoe-cho, 
crossing Oebashi towards Saku- 


Otsu Leftists 
Hit Shooting 
Of U.S. Movie 


OTSU, Shiga Prefecture (Kyo- 
do)—Local workers and teach- 
ers have raised an outcry 
against the location shooting 
here of the 20th Century Fox’s 
“Stop-Over Tokyo.” 


ragicho Station, Noge-machi, The plot of the movie, they 
Yoshida-machi, Isezakicho up| Charge, smacks of “political 
propaganda. 


to Sannomiya. 

Governor Uchiyama, Mayor 
Hiranuma, members of the For- 
eign Consular Corps of Yoko- 
hama, the seven Misses Yoko- 
hama and other prominent 


munity will lead the parade in 
Happi coats and Sedge hats fol- 
lowed by the U.S. Army, Air 
Force, Yokohama Police, and 
Yokohama Customs bands. 


More than 80 motor car 
floats decorated in different de- 
signs and subjects sponsored 
by the U.S. Army Port, Yoko- 
hama American Cultural Center, 
other firms and organizations 
will join the parade passing 
before judges to decide the 


winners of the contest prizes. ~ 


Fireworks will be displayed 
at night in the open lot near 
Isezaki-cho. More than. 350 
shells, about 25 of which are of 
elaborate makes, will be set off. 


William Eckhardt, crew man- 
ager, and his team arrived in 
the city May 2 to shoot the last 
scene of the film. 

They decided to use a memo- 
rial tower for war dead located 
in Zeze Park, and to hire 150 
primary school pupils as ex- 
tras. Mayor Shigetsugu Uehara 
agreed to cooperate. 

On learning this, local labor 
unions, affiliated with Sohyo— 
Japan’s largest labor federation 
—and a teachers’ union accused 
the mayor of having promised 
cooperation without scrutiniz- 
ing the story of the movie, 
which they claim is “politically 
colored.” 

They also claimed that the 
schedule for using children as 
extras will interfere with school 
lessons, 

Their opposition further stif- 
fened when they learned that 
the location team allegedly had 
made some shots in Zeze Park 
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Marunouchi, Tokyo. 
_ One block from Tokyo Central Station 


Tel. (28) 4411, 4421 


ALL ROOMS WITH BATH, 
SHOWER AND RADIO 


Single ......+., 1,800 up. 
Double ...... 2,800 up. 


Tuesday and Wednesday with- 
out permission by the city au- 
thorities. 

Yesterday, a delegation of 
workers and teachers called on 
the mayor and protested the al- 
legediy unauthorized location 
shooting in the park. 

Meanwhile, municipal authori- 
ties have also lodged a protest 
with the American group. They 
stressed that they had only 


Black to Be Key Speaker 


At Int’l Development Meet 


Eugene R. Black, president of 
the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, 
currently visiting Japan, will be 
keynote speaker at the Interna- 
tional Development Conference 
to be held in San Francisco, Oct. 
14-18, 


“China Rescue” and is planning 
to put into preparation imme- 
diately a picture based on @ 
wire service dispatch about the 
daring flight by Henry Peter 
Bush, a Venezuela _ Airlines 
pilot who came to the Far East 
on leave, it was announced by 
the RKO Tokyo office recently. 

Bush’s rescue flight story 
stirred quite a controversy here 


Harris, Okichi Story 
Plans Aired by Huston 


One of Hollywood's foremost 
movie directors John Huston de- 
clared at a press interview yes- 
terday that his coming picture 
the “Townsend Harris Story” 
will not be just another Amer- 
ican movie produced in Japan. 


“I hope to make a Japanese 


picture in Japan, not an Amer- | = ey 


ican picture,” said the director 
of a half a dozen award win- 
ners including the “African 
Queen” and “Moby Dick.” 

Expanding further on his 
idea, the tall, slim American 
director said: | 

“I hope to take advantage of 
the very high quality of the 
craftsmanship, techniques and 
individuals that the Japanese 
motion pictures have develop- 


Although’ he has no particular’ 


persons in mind as yet, he hopes 
to use a Japanese cameraman, a 
Japanese art director and scores 
of other local talent for his com- 
ing color CinemaScope preduc- 
tion. 

Huston said the script has not 
been written yet and he had no 
details except that the role of 
Harris will be played by John 
Wayne. 

Both the American and Japa- 
nese sides of the Harris story 
are now under careful study for 
the picture, he said. 

As to famous Okichi, the Japa- 
nese woman who attended the 
first American Consul in Japan 
at Shimoda, Huston plans to pic- 
ture her aS a woman who acted 
as an interpreter of Japanese 
ideas and the Japanese people 
for Harris to give him a better 
understanding of Japan and 
make him try “the harder to 
bring our two countries closer 
together.” 

He said if the studies now 


on jts euthenticity. Bush said 
he made the flight 350 miles in- 
to Hunan Province in early 
April by a PBY flying boat from 
Macao and rescued the Chinese 
youth who had been stranded 
there for six years. 

William Dozier, RKO vice- 
president in charge of produc- 


agreed to meet with the team 
today to discuss arrangements 
for the location shooting, and 
that no permission has yet been 
granted for use of the park. 

Representatives of workers 
and teachers unions will call on 
the mayor and Eckhardt today | 


The announcement was made 
by Time-Life International and 
Stanford Research Institute, 
sponsors of the meeting. 


Black will speak at the open- 
ing day luncheon of the week- 
long meeting. He will give an 
over-all appraisal of prospects, 


’ 
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Makers of “HORII'’ Duplicating 
Machine. Stencil Paper. 
Ink and Carbon Paper 


tion, has announced that RKO 


arranging the necessary clear- 
ances with pilots and others in- 
volved in the adventure. The 
flight story has perfect settings 
and characters, for a Far East- 
ern thriller including a beauti- 
ful Chinese girl who acted as 
go-between in the arrangement 
of the rescue flight, secret ren- 
dezvous in a Hongkong hotel, 
midnight boat trip to Portuguese 
Macao, dangerous low altitude 
flight by a lumbering amphibi- 
ous plane and dawn take-off 
from an isolated air strip in 
Hunan Province for the return 
trip. 

Dozier said a writer will 
shortly be assigned to work out 
the script. 
Bush left here last night ¥v 


representatives in Hongkong are 


both favorable and unfavorable, 
for future international develop- 
ment, and will outline specific 
steps which need to be taken to 
speed the rate of productive in- 
vestment in the free world. 


Speaking later in the week 
will be Robert L. Garner, presi- 
dent of the International Fi- 
nance Corporation. He will dis- 
cuss “The New Economic Fron- 
tier: A Challenge to Private 
Enterprise.” 


Reparations Trawler 


Leaves for Rangoon | 

SHIMONOSEKI (Kyodo)—A 
260-ton trawler, one of the re- 
parations items to Burma, left 
here yesterday for Rangoon 
manned by 19 Japanese crew- 


to seek “explanations.” 


Ist Group of Physicists 


Leaves for Peiping Visit 
The first group of a 20-man 
Japanese physicist team invited 
to Communist China left for 
Peiping via Hongkong by JAL 
plane late Tuesday night. : 
The advance party of 13 schol- 
ars included Professors Hidehiko 
Tamaki of Tokyo University and 
Koji Fushima of Osaka Univer- 


sity. 
Dr. Shinichiro Tomonaga of 
Tokyo Education University, 


who will head te Japanese 
team, and six other members 
were scheduled to leave Tokyo 
Wednesday night. 

The 20 scientists will be 
ed in Hongkong and enter 
munist China together. 
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\ Regular Service to: Calcutta, Chittagong & Ran- 

\ goon via Hongkong, Singapore & Penang 

\ Yawata Sails May 13/17 — 

Ny Kobe Sails — June 2 

\ Osaka Sails : ee —— 

N Y"hama Sails May 19/20 June 5 

NY Nagoya Sails | May 21/22 June 7 

\ Osaka Sails May 23/24 June 9 -* 

\ Kobe Sails | May 24/25 June 11 

\ JAPAN /PHILIPPINES/JAPAN SERVICE 

\ Direct to Manila, Cebu (Other P.I. Ports with Tranship.) 

N Ports m/s LUIS m/s PABLO 

NY Shibaura Sails = May 10/11 May 28/31 

N Y"hama Sails May 11/12 June 1 
Nagoya Sails May 13 June 3 
Osaka . Sails May 15 June 5 
Kobe Sails Mal 17 June 7 
Moji Sails May 18 tJune 8 


t Subject inducement. 


EVERETT STAR LINE 


Regular Service to: Persian Gulf Ports, Bombay, 
Karachi, via Hongkong, Singapore, Pt. Swettenham 


& Colombo. 
m/s STAR 
Ports BETELGEUSE m/s LAO 
Moji Sails May 8 May 17 
Yawata Sails May 10 a 
NS Kobe Sails ao May 19 
N Osaka Sails eerie Re A 
N Y’hama Sails oe May 23 
\ Shimizu Sails — May 21 
N Nagoya Sails May 12 May 25 
N Osaka Sails May 14 May 28 
N Kobe — Sails May 16 May 31 
N Refrigerated space available 
\ Limited Passenger Accommodation 
\ Schedule subject to change without notice 
N EVERETT STEAMSHIP CORP. S/A 
\ General. Agents 
TOKYO: SHIMIZU: OSAKA: 
(59) 7021/4, Tel. 2010/1 Tel. (26) 6531/7 
(59) 6406/9 NAGOYA: KOBE: 
NN YOKOHAMA: Tel. (6) 1661/4, 2301 Tel. (3) 6303/8 
N Tel. (2) 4171/8 (3) 4107/9 
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Yhama _ Nagoya 
m/s PUSAN 


m/s CHANG HANG 
June il 
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EVERETT SIAM LINE 


Regular Service to: | 
Keelung, Hongkong & Bangkok 


Osaka 


May 28 May 30 June 1 


-June13 June 15 


Stats dde 


Kobe Moji 
May 26 May 25 
& June 3 


June 8 June 7 
& June 17 


General 


Agents 


Schedule subject to change without notice 


EVERETT STEAMSHIP CORP. S/A 


EVERETT ORIENT LINE 
JAPAN/BAY OF BENGAL SERVICE 
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Donates to Hun 
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Hokkaido U. Gets Fund 
For Clarke Memorial Hall 


A 67-year-old Japanese busi- 
nessman in Sapporo has donat- 
ed ¥10 million to Hokkaido Uni- 
versity to be used in building a 
memorial hall to the late Amer- 
ican educator William Clarke. 
The hall will be started this 
month, at a cost of ¥180 million 
to commemorate the 80th anni- 
eee ee a versary of the founding of the 

a Re pte. ae | university. Some ¥75 million of 
Ee ae : : ¢| the cost is expected to be raised 
bY the University of Massachu- 
The rest will be raised 
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Telephone News Service 


==| The three major vernaculars, 
-4|the Asahi, Mainichi and Yomi- 
e. | uri, will open a 90-second tele- 
&| phone news service in Japanese 
©2|starting June 10 in the Tokyo 
ss Mee | area. 
oo lar mae | First-hand news can be ob- 
a as *.|tained by dialing the following 
ee ==|numbers between 7 p.m, and 8 
= |a.m. on week days and all day 
=.{on Sundays and holidays: 
*| Mainichi: 27-4231, 27-4241 
Asahi: 28-4231, 28-4241 
Yomiuri: 54-4231, 54-4241 


Ayu Fishing Season 
Opens Earlier This Year 


The ayu or sweetfish season 
on the Kano River will open 
May 19, two days earlier than 
in usual years, it was decided 
yesterday. 

The Kano River has its source 
on Mt. Amagi, on the Izu Pe- 
ninsula, and flows into Numazu. 
Some 550,000 young ayu (or 
sweetfish) have been released 
by the Kano River Fishing As- 
sociation and they are reported 
to have grown favorably. 


Fire Razes Big Hotel 


In Tochigi Prefecture 


UTSUNOMIYA (Kyodo) —A 
fire broke out at the big Kinu- 
gesa Onsen Hotel in Tochigi 
Prefecture yesterday morning. 
Three hotel workers and 
three firemen were injured. ’ 
All 270 guests were safe. 
The fire started in the kitchen 
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fecture Women’s Association, yesterday called on Austrian 
Minister in Tokyo Dr. Franz Helmut Leitner (left) and present- 
ed a ¥500,000 check for Hungarian refugees in Austria. Dr. 
Leitner who received the donation on behalf of the Austrian 
Government thanked Mrs. Iwashita, saying the donation would 
greatly help Hungarian refugees in his country both materially 
and morally. The money was raised by donations frém 150,000 
housewives in Mie Prefecture after the association adopted a 
resolution to help Hungarian refugees and Hokkaido farmers at 
the annual assembly last December. 


Tokyo Businessmen’s Rendezvous 
every Thursday & Friday from 5:30 to 7 P.M. 


APPROPRIATE FLOOR SHOWS 
FREE CANAPE Service 


BOHEMIANS 
ee 


Cover charge ¥300. 


PAPAGAYO 


Adjoining SHINBASHI STATION South, Tel. 57-0271 and burned down the main 
Usual MOST DARING Floor Shows Taxi Guide building and five annexes of the 
daily from 10:00 to 11:30 PM Bi te GUE 22 BT & | notel, causing damage estimat- 


ed at about ¥150 million. 


Stops Loss of Hair 
» PANTEEN 


Eliminates Dandruff 
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being made prove him to be 
misguided about Okichi, he 
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John Huston 


would give up the movie and 
would switch to some other 
stories. 

Huston said he hopes to use 
one of the very best Japanese 
actresses for the role of Okichi. 

Asked to compare his coming 
film with some of his past pro- 
ductions, Huston flatly said he 
doesn’t like to compare any of 
his movies. 


“I try to disassociate each 
picture from others...And my 
profoundest hope is that this 
coming film won't be like any 
of those I have made.” 

After the American film direc- 
tor lavishly praised some of the 
Japanese pictures released in 
the U.S., a reporter asked him 
for criticism and point out some 
of their shortcomings. To this, 
Huston answered: 

“When people have the rare 
chance of seeing truly great 
movies, they are deprived of 
critical faculty.” He added that 
what he had scen was only a 
handful of the very best Japa- 
nese films. 


The Japan Branch of the 
American Field Service recently 


can high school students to 
Japan during the coming two- 
month summer vacation from 
July, 


This was learned yesterday 
from a letter to The Japan 
Times sent by Miss Reiko 
Yamanari, member of the Japan 
Branch of the AF'S and winner 
of the first prize at the All 
Kanto Area High School Stu- 
dents’ Speech Contests sponsor- 
ed by The Japan Times last 
year. 

The nine visiting American 
students will live with the fami- 
lies of Japanese company em- 
ployes, farmers, and physicians 
in Tokyo, Nagoya, Ashiya, Nishi- 
nomiya, Kobe, Yamanashi and 
Fukui prefectures, 

The American Field Service 
was set up in the U.S. immedi- 
ately after World War II with 
a view to inviting foreign high 
school students to the United 
States for one-year study at 
American high schools. 

The purpose of the AFS is 


decided to invite nine Ameri-. 


AFS Branch Here Seeks Fund 
To Invite Nine U.S. Students 


to help cultivate understanding 
and friendship among the peo- 
ples of the world. 

A total of about: 3,000 high 
school students from Japan, 
Pakistan, Indonesia, South 
American and European coun- 
tries have been invited by this 
organization to the United 
States to date. 

In return about 2,000 Ameri- 
can high school students have 
been invited to various Euro- 
pean countries, while a_ total 
of 37 Japanese high school stu- 
dents have so far studied in the 
United States on the AFS 
scholarship program. 

This is the first time that 
American students will be in- 
vited to this country by the 
Japan Branch. 

The Japan Branch is now 
holding a fund-raising campaign 
to cover expenses required to 
invite the American students. 
However, as at present, only 
¥60,000 has been collected, far 
from the target of ¥330,000. The 
Japan Branch is earnestly hop- 
ing to obtain support and under- 
standing to their plan from 
various quarters. 


fees | SCKi port Saturday. The ship 
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Ship to Carry 


329 Chinese - 

A Japanese delegation will 
take the remains of 329 Chinese, 
who died in Japan during the 


last war, to Peiping aboard the 
Maru leaving Shimono- 


patriates from Communist 


China. 


A ceremony was held at the 
Tokyo Kaikan yesterday to 
honor the delegation under the 
leadership of Katsuo Takenaka, 
Socialist member of the House 
of Councillors. 


The rem.uins of the Chinese, 
who died while working in 
Japanese mines and plants dur- 
ing the war, will be handed 
over to Communist Chinese 
authorities in Peiping May 14. 
Japan has so far returned to 
Red China the remains of 2,724 
Chinese. 


However, the remains of an- 
other 4,000 Chinese remain at 
temples throughout this coun- 
trv. 

The Koan Maru will also car- 
ry 150 Chinese and 10 relatives 
of Japanese “war criminals,” 
serving prison terms in Commu- 
nist China. 


Emperor, Empress 
To See Color TV 


A special color television pro- 
gram for the Emperor and Em- 
press is being set up at the 
American Commercial Pavilion 
of the Tokyo International 
Trade Fair for tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

The Emperor and Empress are 
slated to visit the Harumi Fair 
Ground for one hour from 9:40 
a.m. Since the Emperor is 
known to be keenly interested 
in television, it is expected that 
His Majesty will watch the color 
TV demonstration staged at the 
Fair by the Radio Corporation 
of America, in cooperation with 
Japanese television broadcasting 
companies. 

A classical Japanese dance, 
“Yasuna,” to be performed by 
the famous Kabuki actor Shiba- 
jaku Nakamura has been slatcd 
as a special program for the 
Emperor from 10 to 10:15 a.m. 
by the Nippon Television Net- 
work Corporation, which is in 
charge of the color TV programs 
at the Fair from tomorrow 
through 14. 


Tokyo Rotarians Honer 


Dr. Oshima’s Memory 


The Rotary Club of Tokyo 
honored the memory of the late 
Dr. Yoshikiyo Oshima at its re- 
gular weekly meeting at the Im- 
perial Hotel yesterday. 


Dr. Oshima, a former Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Tokyo Univer- 
sity, was president of the Club 
in 1935-36 and was an active 
Rotarian for more than 30 years. 


A large number of overseas 
guests, many of them here for 
the International Trade Fair, 
attended the meeting. 
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Tradition of many years 
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A tradition of many years, the guarantee of quality 
production. Tradition helps natural talent to develop into 
mastery and accumulates valuable experiences. Czecho- 
slovak machine fools possess such a tradition. All their 
advantages of design and production are based on the 
wealth of experiences of the Czechoslovak 
industry. 


The programme of Czechoslovak exports includes more than | 
400 types of machine tools which are exported exclusively by $3 Fe 


STROJEXPORT 


PRAHA - CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Visit the Czechoslovak 
Exhibition on the ae 
Tokyo Fair 5-19th May . 
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‘The Rainmaker’ 


By FOUMY SAISHO 


Who was it that once said—if 
all the keys struck are false, it 
might produce a note ot alto- 
gether disagreeable, whereas a 
false key struck amidst general 
harmony would be a hideous 
offence. “The Rainmaker” (play- 
ing at Shochiku Central) is the 
kind of picture that reminds 
one strongly of some such s:tua- 
tion. 

The situation exists in a sort 
of parallel line—drougnt on a 
farm and the plight of spinster- 
hood. A hilarious impostor de- 
scends upon the scene, who, 
with his glib tongue, not onl} 
promises a deluge of rain with- 
in 24 hours, provided $100 be 
paid him in advance—but turns 
around to the plain Jane of the 
house with an appalling tale of 
her beauty, and changes life for 
them altogether. | 

The honest farm family he 
thus prevails himself upon is 
composed of four rustic souls— 
good old Pa (Cameron Prud’ 
homme), the dour older son 
Noah (Lloyd Bridges) and the 
dim-witted kid brother Jim 
(Earl Holliman) and _ Lizzie 
(Katharine Hepburn) whose 
spinsterhood is getting to be a 
serious matter to everybody 
concerned. 

The night the rainmaker Burt 
Lancaster bursts into the Curry 
hame, they are feeling parti- 
cularly low because File ¢(Wen- 
dell Corey), the deputy-sheriff 
of the village who is Lizzie’s 
only and last eligible man, has 
refused to come to the dinner. 


With his tall tales about bring- 


ing rain and his fantastic flat- 
teries, and with his singular 
charm, the merry impostor 
creates a new mood 
amazed family; even while up- 
braiding pop’s indiscretion for 
handing out to such an obvious 
liar the money he asks for, 
everybody in the family begins 
to feel better and looks at this 
funny stranger with indulg- 
ence. . 


in the 


to be persuaded at first, but 
when she permits herself to be, 
she goes in with heart and soul. 
The barn scene where the two 
.misfite—the confident man and 
the despairing old maid—pour 
their hearts out to each other is 
one of the finest in the film. 


“The Rainmaker” is an ambi- 
tious metaphorical work pro- 
duced by Hal Wallis whose re- 
cent production includes two 
masterpieces in similar studies 
of a woman's desperation— 
“Come Back, Little Sheba” and 
“The Rose Tattoo.” : 

The non-prosaic lines provid- 
ed by playwright N. Richard 
Nash who adapted for the 
screen .is own play are spoken 
with surprising spontaneity and 
imagination. Lancaster performs 
in his own tradition of “The 
Rose Tattoo” with a broad, 
blithe and energetic facility. 


If Katharine Hepburn is a bit 
unbelievable az the rustic old 
maid she is supposed to be, her 
diaciplined acting makes the 
picture of a spinster’s despera- 
tion perfectly believable and 
her dread of a manless future 
palpably real. While her work 
is not quite up to the level of 
a similar characterization in 
that delightful film “Summer- 
time,” her burlesquing wit 
gives sharpness to the comedy. 
This is particularly welcome in 
places where the comedy sags 
with occasional long scenes 
which play up the rural humor 
and dull conversation or skir- 
mishes exchanged among the 
yokels, esnecially between the 
deputy sheriff Corey and the 
simple-minded brother Earl 
Hoiliman. 


Cameron Prud’homme play- 
ing his own stage role gives a 
performance which goes deeper 
than the skin as the forlorn, 


Movies in Review 


‘Julie’ 


Poor Julie (in the film of the ; 


same name opening tomorrow at 
the Theatre Tokyo really has it 


rough. The first reel finds her % 4 


hysterically trying to control her 4.73 ‘ 
auto while her jealous husband (73, 
has his foot jammed on the ac- § 729 


celerator; the last reel finds her 


hysterically trying to land an be , 


airliner while the cabin person- 
nel are dying like flies. 


get her, the law trying to help 


and the other man wooing her, gam 


risking life, limb and continuity. 
Julie is a woman’s woman— 
half wholesome Girl Scout, half 
slinky clothes-horse,,with just a 
touch of that bouncy, aggressive 
normalcy in which Doris Day 
nearly always indulges when 
she’s not singing. . And she 
doesn't sing a note in the bod 
of this film. | 


Her “True Story” saga has ap- ie es 
American ¢ Gogh) eh i 


parently had _ the 
female population on the edge of 
its collective seat all winter long 
but to the male members of the 
audience her exploits in car and 


plane will proclaim her simply re 


the 64.4 
deranged, #777" % 


another woman driver. 
Louls Jourdan plays 
vengeful husband, 


In be- tem ; 
tween she has her hands equal- 9am 
ly full with husband out to j 
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FUTURE AT STAKE—Katharihe Hepburn pleads to the 


yy 


sheriff, Wendell Cory, to let the imposter Burt Lancaster (right) 


go in “Rainmak 


artistic, likes music—the usual 7 


untrustworthy type; Barry Sul- eS bs 
“should (237% 


livan is the man she 


have married,” beefy, head like; = =) 
a peanut, eyes mirroring dog- » 2) [age 


like devotion; Frank Lovejoy is = 


the kindly policemen who goes 


around saying things like: “Most & 


women don’t realize it can hap- 


pen to you.” 
Despite his grammatical - 
piquancy, perhaps he has a @ 


point there. 


pilot a plane and be adored by 
a madman. And this might ex- 
plain the otherwise frightening 
fact that the perils of Julie has 
been packing them in at the box 
office. 


Given the clutch @ 
of circumstance, women are de- © 
prived of both the chance to 43 
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er” now playing at the Shochiku Central Theater. 
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MOTOR FLOODED?—Oh no, nothing that simple in “Julie” 
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Recommended Revivals 


(Subject to Change Without Notice) 
The African 


the Dark Continent. (May 13 only, 
Marunouchi Meigaza.) 

Annie Get Your Gun. Bullseye 
Betty Hutten gets her man in the 
end. Music by Irving Berlin. (May 
12-13 only, Shinjuku Nikkatsu Mei- 


lent USIS film about how the mo- 
vies first moved. On the same bill, 
a Shochiku history of the film, 
Pearl White, Teddy Roosevelt and 
Fantomas. (May 9-11, one showing 
daily from 2 p.m., Tokyo Museum 
of Modern Art, Kyobashi.) 

Bus Stop. A charming American 
idyll about vulgarity triumphant. 
With Marilyn Monroe. (May 14-20, 
Stinjuku New Odeonza.) 

Un Carnet du Bal. Julien Duvi- 
vier’s 1937 film about Marie Bell's 
kindling her old flames. (May 12 
only, one performance m 2 p.m., 
Museum of Modern Art, Kyobashi.) 

Casablanca. Bergman, Bogart and 
Paul Henreid killing time while 
time goes by. (May 9-14, Asakusa 
Encore Gekijo.) 

Gone With the Wind. Every last 
minute of it, with Vivian Leigh, 
Gable and Leslie Howard. (May 9- 


ers ans 14, Ueno Star.) 
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Guys and Dolls. Fun and games 


ee on Times Square with Jean Sim- 


mons, excellent dances and superb 
(May 9-11, Shinjuku Nik- 


-. katsu Meigaza.) 


Jeux Interdits. Rene Clement's ex- 


* tremely effective and affecting film 


about children at war. Better know 
French. (May 98-14, Asakusa Encore 
Gekijo, on a double-bill with “Casa- 
blanca."’) 

Kumonosu-Jo. Kurosawa’s  vis- 
ually superb version of the Mac- 
(May 9-14, Ikebukuro 
Bungei Pasement Theater.) 

Limelight. A rather disappointing 


; Chaplin film redeemed by five 


oo6 poms ° . 
Ww 4 . 


' film—and still pretty 


wonderful minutes with Buster 
Keaton. (May 9-13, Gotanda Meiga- 


za.) 
Modern Times. Chaplin’s big 1937 
magnificent. 


tas (May 9-13, Jiyugaoka Gekijo.) 
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the M-G-M film opening tomorrow at the Theatre Tokyo. That's 


Doris Day doing the running. 


oe tremely effective allegory 
“>; Man's fate. Set in modern Ireland, 


- | Kichijoji Subaru.) 


understanding pop in direct 
contrast to the unimaginative, 
dour farm mind represented by 
his older son excellently play- 


Radio - TV + Screen - Stage 


Lizzie is particularly difficult 
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ed by Lloyd Bridges. 
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- AMERICANO AND BRAZILIAN BELLE—Glenn Ford and 


Ursula Thiess provide the romance in “The Americano,” Robert 
Stillman-RKO Technicolor drama of a Texas cowpoke who finds 
love and adventure in the wild Matto Grosso country of Brazil. 
The film is playing at the Marunouchi Toho until May 14. 


| Party, 


Say it with 
Flowers-By Wire 


Branch Store: 


Akasaka ‘D’ Ave. 

Hotel Tokyo 

Tokyo Civilian Open 
Mess 


International Floral Service! 
Send Flowers to Any Part of the World 


FLORIST 


HIBIYA KADANR ©: 


Store of 
HONESTY-QUALITY-SERVICE 


Head Store: Hibiya Park Tel: 59-6900, 8783 , ‘iy 72> 
59-4016 Poh Tf 
Imperial Hotel Arcade Tel: 59-3026, nam 
Tel. 48-2049, 5632 
Tel: 28-4411 


Tel: 58-2071 


You'll Enjoy 
Canadian 
to the 


Flying 


Only 17 hours to Vancouver, with 
immediate connections to both the 


Eastern Seaboord and West Coast. 


eve NS 


Bidg. 


Consult your travel agent or 


Canadian Pacipic 


AIRLINES 


\ 
wees Tokyo: Rm. 105 Nikketsu Intl Bidg. Tel: 27-7110, 4020 

Imperial Hotel 2075 
Oscka: Hankyu 


WINGS OF. THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Tel: §8- 
Tel: 36-0906 
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— Radio — 
Thursday, May 9 


FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) 
7:00—News, 7:10—Morning Medi- 


-|tations, 7:15—Rise and Shine, 8:00— 


The Breakfast Club, 8:30—House 
9:00—People Are Funny, 
9:25—101 Ranch Boys, 9:30—Masters 
of Melody, $:45—Curt Massey, 10:00 
10:05—Disc Jockey Jury, 
The Todds, 11:00—Koffee Klatch, 
11:15—Honshu Hayride. 

12:00—12 O'clock high, 12:}0—News 
12:45—Make Up Your Mind, 
1:(00—Martin Block, 1:30—The 
Fred Robbins Show, 1:55—Harmony 
Rangers, 2:00—Matinee Concert, 
3:00—News, 3:05—My Son Jeep, 3:15 
~—Behind the Story, 3:30—Major 
League Baseball, 5:30—Music Ami- 
gos, 5:30—Around Your Town, 5:55 
—Weather Forecast. 


6:00—N e ws, 6:15 — President’s 
News Conference, 6:30—Spotlight on 
Sports, 6:45—Music by Rex Koury, 
7:00—CBS Radio Workshop, 7:25— 
Sports Detective, 7:30—Howard 
Barlow Presents, 8:00—Salute to 
You, 8:30—Bob Hope Show, 8:55— 
What's the Question. 

9:00—News, 9:15—Bob and Ray, 
9:30—Mystery Time, 9:55—Art 
Baker's Notebook, 10:00—Air Ex- 
press, 11:00—News, 11:05—At Ease, 
11:15—A Joy Forever, 11:30—One 
Night Stand, 12:00—News, 12:05— 
After Hours, 1:00—Sign Off. 

ee 
JAPANESE STATION 

JOAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kes.) 

JOKR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 Kes.) 

JOZ, JOZ2, JOZ3 (3,925 6,055 & 

9,595 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) 

(Subject to Change Without Notice) 

MATINEE PROGRAM 

8:05-8:30—Trumpet Concerto in E 
flat major (Haydn), George Esk- 
dale with Litschauer & Vienna 
State Opera Orch.; Clarinet 
Rhapsody (Debussy), Reginald 
Kell. (AK)* 

8:30-9:00—Rhapsody on a Theme of 
Paganini (Rachmaninov), Artur 
Rubinstein with Reiner & Chicago 
Symphony; Valse Oubliee No. 1 
(Liszt), Rubinstein, (AB)* 

1:15-2:00—Symphony No. 5 (Shos- 
takovich), Rodzinski & London 

Philharmonic (subject to change). 

(AB)* 
12:30-1:00—Light Music of Europe: 

NHK Symphonic Tango Orch.; 

others. (AK) 

3:45-4 :00—Intermezzi from the 
Operas: Von Karajan & Philhar- 
monia Orch. (QR)* _. 

4:00-4:30—Popular Music. (QR)* 

EVENING PROGRAM 


6:20-6:25—Current Topics, John 
Mills. (AB) 
7:30-8:00—Popular Music: Mitsuko 


Sawamura, others with Coney Is- 
landers. (QR) 

§:00-8:30—Jazz Game: Roy James 
(master of ceremonies). (QR) 

9:30-10:00—Hit Parade: Chiemi Eri- 
with Sharps & Flats, Tokyo Cuban 
Boys. (LF) 

11:00-11:30 — Nocturnal Melodies. 
(AK)* 

11:40-11:57—French Chansons. (AK)* 

11:45-12:00—English Feature Hour: 
Japan Times News, Textile Mar- 


STATESIDE 
DRUGS 


at Economical 
Prices!! 


FUUI! 
jcxrall 


PHARMACY 


SANKE! KAIKAN 
On 4th St., 1 Block 
beyond “W” Ave., 

8, 1-chome, Ohtemachi 


Tel: (23) 0745/6 


ket Report. (JOZ) 

11:50-1:00—English Hour: 12:0— 
Japan Times News; 12:05—Request 
Time; 12:30—Jazz Hit Parade. 
(KR)* 

12:05-1:15—Double Concerto in A 
minor for Violin & # £=Cello 

(Brahms), David Oistrakh & Pierre 
Fournier with Galliera & Phil- 
harmonia Orch.; Piano Concerto 
in D minor, K. 466 (Mozart), Ju- 
lius Katchen with Maag & New 
Symphony. (QR)* 


— Video — 
JOAK-TV 
12:00 noon-12:15—News, 12:15-12:35 
—Music Hour, 1:23-1:38—Tokyo Lo- 


cal News, 6:00-6:10—Cartoon Movie, 
Comedy, 


6:10-6:40—Serial Science 
6 :40-6 :57—Sports Graph, 6:57— 
Weather, 7:00-7:10—News, 7:10-7:30 


—I Love Lucie (in English), 8:00- 
8:30—Drama “Hijo Kaidan,”’ 8:30-9:00 
—Noboru Kirishima Show (Songs), 
9 :00-9 :30-——-Serial Drama “Uzo 
Muzo,” -10:00-10:15—News. 
JOAX-NTV 

6:45-7:00—Morning Melody, 7:00- 
7:18—News, 7:30-7:35—-P uppet 
Drama, 8:00-8:18—News, 12:00 noon- 
12:15—News, 12:15-12:45—M usic 
Parade, 12:45-1:00—Women’'s News, 
1:00-1:15—Cooking Memo, 1:40— 
Fashion Show, 6:00-6:10—Yomiuri 
News, 6:15-6 :45—Puppet Drama 
“Treasure Island,” 6:45-6:55—‘‘To- 
doroki Sensei,’ 6:55-7:00—Interna- 
tional News, 7:00-7:12—News 
Flashes, 7:12—Weather, 7:15-7:30— 
Weekly Graph, 7:30-8:00—World 
Melody, 8 :00-8 :30—U.S. Movie 
“Robin Hood,” 8:30-9:00—Drama, 
9:00-9:07—Sports News, 9:15-9:45— 
Drama “Shugaku Ryoko,” 10:00- 
10:10—Today’s Events, 10:15-10:45— 
Serial Drama “Nobuko,” 10:45— 
Telenews. 


JOKR-TV 

12:00 noon-12:15—News, 12:15- 
12:40—Lunchtime Variety Show, 
12:40-1:00—Notes for Women, 6:00- 
6:25—Science Movie, 6 :30-6 :35— 
“Sazae-san,” 6:45-6:50—Shadow 
Picture Drama, 6:50-7:00—Asahi 
News, 7:00-7:30—Star Melody, 7:30- 
8:00—U.S. Movie “Superman” (in 
Japanese), 8:00-8:30—Comedy “Bu- 
chan Sensei,” 8:30-9:00—Samurai 
Drama “Kurama Tengu,” 9:00-9:15~— 
Home Variety Show, 9:15-9:45~— 
U.S. Movie “Buffalo Bill,” 9:45-9:55 
—News, 9:55-10:00—Sports News, 
10:00-10:30—Serial Drama “Chu- 
Shingura-no Hitobito,” 10:30-10:45— 
My Collection. 


— Screen — 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: The 
Wild Party (Anthony Quinn, 
Carol Ohmart), 6:30 & 8:30 p.m. 

SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: The Gun 
of Fort Petticoat (Audie Murphy, 
Katherine Grant), 6:30 & 8:30 p.m. 

PERSHING HEIGHTS: The Iron 
Petticoat (Katharine Hepburn, Bob 
Hope), 6:30 & 8:30 p.m. 

GRANT HEIGHTS: Mr. Cory (Tony 
Curtis, Martha Hyer), 6:30 & 
8:30 p.m. 

NORTH CAMP DRAKE: Bundle of 
Joy (Debbie Reynolds, Eddie 
Fisher), 6:30 & 8:30 p.m. 

HARDY: The Shadow on the Win- 
dow (Betty Garrett, Phil Carey). 

GAJOEN KANKO HOTEL: Tension 
at Table Rock (Richard Egan, 
Dorothy Malone), 2 p.m. 

GINZA CONY: Lisbon; Come Next 
Spring; 9:50, 11:25, 2:50, 6:15, 
Until May 14. 

GOTANDA CENTRAL: Fabiola; Le 
Neige Etait Sale; 10:25, 2:20, 6:15, 
Until May 14. 

HIBIYA THEATER: The Great 

Locomotive Chase; Men Against 
seed Arctic; 10, 12:25, 2:50, 5:15, 

[IMPERIAL THEATER: Seven 
Wenders of the World, 10 a.m. 
Sunday, 1, 4, 7 

MARUNOUCHI NIKKATSU: House 
of Secrets; The Story of Japanese 


Sword, 10:05, 12:30, 2:55, 5:20, 7:45. 
MARUNOUCHI TOHO: The Ameri- 
cano; Game Warden; 10, 12, 2, 4, 


6, 8. 

MILANOZA (SHINJUKU TOKYU 
BUNKA KAIKAN): The True 
Story of Jesse James, 9:30 Sun- 
days & holidays, 10, 11:30, 1:40, 
3:40, 5:50, 8. 

PANTHEON (SHIBUYA TOKYU 
BUNKA KAIKAN): The True 
Story of Jesse James, 9:30 Sun- 
days, 10, 11:30, 1:40, 3:40, 5:50, 8. 

SHIBUYA KOKUSAI: Le Feu aux 
Poudres; So War Deutsche Land- 


er; 9:04, 11:01, 1:36, 4:26, 7:16, 
Until May 9. 
SHINJUKU GEKIJO: Club de 


Odd Man Out. Carol Reec’s ex- 
about 


(May 10-13, 


Oliver Twist. David Lean’s 
splendid 1947 version of the Dickens 
classic. With an Arnold Bax score 
and a wonderful performance by 
the late Robert Newton. (May 14 
only, Marunouchi Meigaza.) 

Quai des Brumes. Marcel] Carne’s 
1937 Film about Jean Gabin and 
Michelle Morgan in love on foggy 
piers. (May 9 only, Kichijoji Suba- 
ru.) 

The Way Ahead. Another excel- 
lent Carol Reed film, this one about 
the British at war in North Africa. 
With a script by Eric Ambler and 
Peter Ustinov. (May 12 only, Maru- 
nouchi Meigaza.) 

Yoidore Tenshi. The film many 
consider Akira Kurosawa's very 
best, in one of its rare revivals. 
With Toshiro Mifune. 
means “Drunken 


with James Mason. 


Japanese Films 


‘Tokyo Boshoku’ 


By DONALD RICHIE 


“Tokyo Boshoku” (Tokyo 
Twilight) is the latest film of 
Yasujiro Ozu, a director con- 
sidered by many to be the finest 
in Japan and the single impor- 
tant director who remains al 
most completely unknown in the 
West. The main reason for this, 
I have been assured, is the “he 
is too Japanese for foreigners to 
understand.” 

Anyone over 40 will tell you 
that an Ozu film “has the real 
Japanese flavor” and most peo- 

le under 40 will betray some 
mpatience with the world he 
represents and with you for lik- 
ing it, but old-fashioned thougn 
he may be, he has wrought his 
craft into an art and it is a truly 
universal one. Far from indulg- 
ing in the obscurantism of his 
critics he explains and illumin- 
ates the Japanese spirit as very 
few other directors have been 
able to. 

His range is extremely, and 
purposely limited. He confines 
himself almost entirely to mid- 
dle-class Tokyo life, the lives of 
the women who stay at home, 
the lives of the white-collar 
salary-men who go to work. He 
never once moves his camera, 
contenting himself with a series 
of skillfully styled set-ups, shot 
almost entirely from  tatami 
level. 

His world his dowdy and 
commonplace, completely lack- 
ing in histrionics and heroics 
and his attitude toward it is 
detached, ironic and yet com- 
passionate. He is very old-fash- 
ionied in that he sticks to the 
verities of life, refusing to com- 
promise his honesty or the view- 
er’s. intelligence. 

This new film, though by no 
means his best, is in many ways 
typical of his approach. Chushu 
Ryu, separated from his wife, 
lives with his two daughters, 
Setsuko Hara and Ineko Arima, 
the former having left her hus- 


band, the later—a thoroughly 
modern girl—having gotten into 
trouble with a student. 

The elder sister accidentally 
discovers that their mother, 
Isuzu Yamada, works in a 
nearby mahjong parlor and 
when the younger sister com- 
mits suicide the mother is blam- 
ed. At the end of the film the 
father is left alone in the house. 

As in most Japanese films, 
the story is a more pretext for 
the psychological structure. Ozu. 
who usually does his own 
scripts, often taking years ove: 
them, embroiders his simple 
stories with the most varied and 
subtle of psychological inter- 
pretations. His value as a direc- 
tor lies much more in how he 
says something rather than in 
what he says and here he is say- 
Ing somethiug abcut the twilight 
of Tokyo, the end of a way o2f 
life he knows and loves. 

Though not so moving as last 
year’s “Soshun,” or his famous 
“Tokyo Monogatari,” this film in 
parts show Ozu at his best: a 
long sequence in an all-night 
coffee shop which in five minutes 
tells more about modern Japan 
than most directors can cram 
into a year’s work; a series of 
highly amusing mahjong games 
which recall Ozu’s very early 
comedies; a chillingly underplay- 
ed abortion scene and, through- 
out, the kind of creative cutting, 
imaginative use of sound and 
compositional beauty which, in 
Japan as elsewhere, has almost 
become a lost craft. 

Ozu’s art is truly universal, 
perhaps because, limiting him- 
self as he does, he delves 30 
deep. That he is too Japanese 
for foreigners to understand is 
nonsense, aS you may ascertain 
for yourself by stepping into the 
nearest Shochiku theater. It is 
precisely because he is so deeply 
Japanese, so deeply human, that 
he is understandable. 


The title Pree : 
Angel” but if 4) 


you're going to understand much 4) @ 
more than that you'd better know ]3=- 
some Japanese. On a double-bill #35 


with “Kumonosu-Jo.” 


ter.)—D.R. 


Ikebukuro Bungei Basement Thea- re, : 


Femmes; Sommarnatens Leende; 
9:30, 11:25, 3:10, 7, Until May 15, 
SHIBUYA TOKYU: International 
Police; The Doolins of Oklahoma; 
10, 11:43, 3:17, 6:51, Until May 11. 
SHINJUKU TOKYU: Internationai 
Police; The Doolins of Oklahoma; 
10, 11:43, 3:17, 6:51, Until May 11. 
SCALAZA: Something of Value, 10, 

12:25, 2:50, 5:15, 7:40. 

SHOCHIKU ACADEMY: The True 
Story of Jesse James, 9:30 Sun- 
days and Holidays, 10, 11:30, 1:40, 
3:40, 5:50, 8. 

SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: The Rain- 
maker, 10:05, 12:30, 2:55, 5:20, 7:45. 

THEATER TOKYO: Brink of Hell, 
10:45, 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45. 

TOKYO GEKIJO: Crime ct Chati- 
ment, 8:55—Holiday & Sun. 10:50, 
1:05, 3:20, 5°35, 7:50. 

UENO TAKARAZUKA: Club de 
Femmes; Sommarnatens Leende; 
10:30, 2:30, 6:30 Until May 15. 

UENO TOKYU: International 
Police; The Doolins of Oklahoma; 
8:30 Sundays & Holidays, 10, 
11:40, 3:15, 6:50, Until May 11. 

YURAKUZA: Baby Doll, 10, 12:20, 
2:45, 5:10, 7:34. 

YOKOHAMA 

BILL CHICKERING: Istanbul (Er- 
rol Flynn, Cornell Borchers). 

TAKARAZUKA: Club de Femmes, 
10:58, 2:28, 6:06; Sommarnatens 
Leende, 12:18, 3:58, 7:30, Until 
May 15. 

SCALAZA: Lisbon, 10:25, 1:40, 4:55, 
8:10; Come Next Spring, 12, 3:15, 
6:30, Until May 14. 

PICCADILLY: Notre Dame de 
Paris, (English Superimposed), 
10:10, 12:30, 2:55, 5:20, 7:45 Until 
May 13. 

KABUKIZA: Part I: noon “Genji 
Monogatari”; Part II: 5 p.m. 
“Oto-ni Kiku Tenjuku Tokubei”’ 
etc.; with Ebizo Ichikawa and 
Kikugoro Onoe Kabuki Troupe. 

SHIMBASHI EMBUJO: Shimpa, 
Part I: 11 a.m, “Sone Fujin-no 
Kuro Megane”; Part II: 4:30 p.m. 
‘Kinkakuji” ete.; with Shotaro 
Hanayagi, Fubuki Koshiji, Until 
May 29. ‘ 

NICHIGEKI: Music Parade “Chiemi 
Show,” with Chiemi Eri, James 
Shigeta, Hideo Shimizu, Tokyo 
Cuban Boys and NDT, 2:45 & 6:20 


p.m. 

TAKARAZUKA GEKIJO: Toho Ka- 
buki “Suppon,” “Shunka Shuto” 
etc. with Kazuo Hasegawa, Yae- 
ko Mizutani and Senjaku Naka- 
mura, 5 p.m. Sundays, Saturdays 
& Holidays 11 a.m. & 4 p.m. 


New Products ) 


NEW YORK (AP)—Bad news 
for poison ivy is a drug called 
‘Antivy” offered by Ciba Phar- 
maceutical Products, Inc., Sum- 
mit, N.J. It’s among new pro- 
ducts this week. 


If you see huge black lum 
dotting farmland they’re likely 
to be “plastic silos” of poly- 
ethylene developed by Visking 
Co. to do the job of the high, 
familiar silos on farms. Huge 
sheets of the black “visqueen” 


vide air tight covers for the 
est, the firm says. | 


_ Announcements 


FATHER-SON BANQUET, Friday ee 


May 10 will be held at the Union 
Church. Mr. Paul Lewis 
American School 
chairman of the committee handl- 
ing arrangements. Son may come 
early—5:45 p.m. and see a movie. 
The well-known “Kodama Kiddies” 


professional tumblers will be the|: 


feature of the evening's entertain- 
ment. Reservations for this even- 
ing of good-fellowship can be made 
through the Union Church. 
GRADUATING STUDENTS of 
the Japan Women’s University will 
give Shakespeare's play “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” in English at the 
Homei Kodo of jhe university in 
Mejiro on Friday May 17, from 
1 p.m. and again at 5 p.m. and on 
Sunday, May 19 at 11 a.m. and 3 
p.m. Tickets are available at the 
school at ¥120 per person. All pro- 
ceeds from the performances will 
be used as scholarship funds. 
ATTENTION ALL MASONS: The 
first “All Masonic” picnic in Japan 
will be held at Nagahama Park, 
eight miles south of the Yokohama 
PX area on the road to Yokosuka. 
Nagahama Park is one of the most 
beautiful picnic areas in Japan and 
will be completely ready for you 
on June 16 between 8 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Bring your own picnic lunch, your 
families and friends. A catering 
service will be available for hot- 
dogs, yakitori (shiskabobo) and cold 
drinks. Barbecue pits will be red 
and ready for the do it yourself 
clams. Special events feature boat 
riding on Tokyo Bay, races for kids 
and adults, train rides and numer- 
ous other activities. Tickets are 
50c or ¥180 for adults and all 
children free. Follow the signs 
from the Yokohama PX area. For 
additional information call: Rip 
Powell days at 01-319 and evenings 


at 26076. 

RADCLIFFE CLUB DINNER to 
welcome Dean Cronkhite will be 
held at Chinzanso on Tuesday, May 
14, at 6 p.m. For reservation call 
Fumi Takano, Kokubunji 41, be- 
tween 9 a.m. and 3 p.m., or write 
her c/o Tsuda College, Kodaira, 
Kitatama-gun. Fee: ¥1,900. 

YOKOHAMA COUNTRY and 
Athletic Club: Thursday, May 9 
“The Court Jester” Paramount 
Picture with Danny Kaye at 8:30 
p.m, Fridays: 
Saturday, May 11 “Riding High” 
Paramount Picture with Bing 
Crosby at 8:15 p.m. Business lunch 
served daily from 11:30 a.m. Bil- 
liard tournament lists are posted 
on the bulletin board. 

ZAMA YOKOHAMA  Quarter- 
master Officers’ Wives’ Association 
will hold its monthly luncheon 
Tuesday, May 14 at 12:30 p.m. at 
the Golden Dragon Officers’ Mess 
Program: Lecture on jade by re- 
presentative of Mayuyama Co. 
Purchases may be made in yen. 
Also election of officers. All 
Quartermaster. officers’ wives in the 
area are cordially invited. For re- 
servations call Mrs. Robert Ehmke, 
Yokohama 26061; Camp Zama call 
nt eee 


Bridge at 8 p.m./ 


of the|= 
is this year’s; = Be 


TOK 


Arima and Hara Setsuko wait for 
father to come home in this scene from “Tokyo Boshoku,” now 
playing at the Shochiku theaters. 
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DE LUXE 
SHISEIDO 
BEAUTY PARLOR 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT! 
HIGHEST TECHNIQUE! 
Shibuya, Tokyo 
TOKYU BUNKA KAIKAN 


Tel: 40-7439 
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~ MIKIMOTO 


CLOSED on 
May 13th (Mon.) 


—_— 


MIKIMOTO PEARLS 


Known for 


It's Mikimoto 
Creations 


Main Store: 
Tel: 
Im 


QUALITY... . 


KMIKIN@TOne” 


Ginza St., Tok 
56-8836 ver 
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The hitiaoh | Pavilion at the Harumi Seobnds of the rae caaiaailiats rede | Fair 


GERMANY HAS VAST DISPLAY 
AT TOKYO INTL TRADE FAIR 


By an OBSERVER 


West German exhibits at the 
current Japan _ International 
Trade Fair, totaling 3,000 in 
number and valued at $950,000, 
represent the Best of the famed 
scientific, technological and in- 
dustrial skills of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


These German products are 
on display both at the German 
Pavilion and in the several halls 
dotting the vast Harumi Pier 
Ground. 


The German Pavilion, located 
on the right side from the main 
entrance has been built and out- 
fitted by the German Govern- 


ment and 36 German firms and 
economic organizations. In this 
pavilion, the visitors will find 
an interesting show of the Ger- 
man iron and steel industry, 
outstanding examptes of Ger- 
man machinery as well as opti- 
cal and chemical products. 


On display at several other 
halls, especially in Pavilion No. 
2 are the products of about 140 
German manufacturing com- 
panies, submitted through the 


hands of 55 Japanese and Ger- 
man trading firms. The com- 
posite value of the German ex- 


hibits; amounting to $950,000, 
is double the amount of the 


German exhibits at the 1955 
Trade Fair held in Tokyo. 


Germany is a leading indus- 
trial country in the Western 
World. In the ratio of the values 
produced by industry to the na- 
tional income, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany leads the list 
with 49 per cent, preceding 
Austria (43 per cent), Britain 
(42 per cent), Belgium (39 per 
cent) and the Netherlands (38 
per cent). 


Visitors to the German Pa- 
vilion will see a big wall-map 
impressively demonstrating the 
location and interrelation of the 
German industry. A conve- 


Ambassador’ 8 Message 


By DR. HANS KROLL 
German Ambassador 


It is of particular satisfaction 
for me to be able to state that 
ears I have repre- 
sented the Federal Republic of 
Germany as first postwar Am- 
bassador to Japan the economic 
relations between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Ja- 
pan have made a remarkable 
recovery. 

The total trade volume in- 
creased from $29 million in 1951 
to over $72 million in 1956. Ger- 
many’s share in Japan’s trade 
with Europe was 19 per cent in 
1956, and next to England, Ger- 
many was the second largest 
trade partner of Japan among 
European countries. 

Although Japan’s. trade with 
Germany has shown a. deficit 
since prewar days, the increas- 
ing liberal trade policy of the 
German Government will help 
to fill the existing gap and give 
Japan the opportunity to en- 
large her share in the German 
market. 

This is in harmony with the 

eneral German attitude toward 

apan which has been confirm- 
ed by German support of: Ja- 


pan’s entry into GATT and by. 


the general conviction prevail- 
ing. in Germany that Japan is 
entitled to a fair share of world 
trade. 

The development of economic 
exchanges’ between the two 
countries have not been solely 
confined to trade. Our commer- 
cial links with Japan have been 
further tightened by the _ in- 
creasing technical cooperation 
between German and Japanese 
enterprises in various fields of 
industry. 

In view of further afivantage- 


} 7 be 


Ambassador Kroll 


ous effects on the economies of 
our two countries that may re- 
sult from the technical collabor- 
ation between our industries, 
the German Government decid- 
ed to participate in the Tokyo 
International Trade Fair 1957 
with a display of the newest 
developments of German indus- 
trial technics. | 

A spacious pavilion erected 
on the Harumi Fair Grounds 
shelters an exhibition emphasiz- 
ing the progress made in the 
manufacture and industrial use 
of steel and showing the latest 
products of the chemical and 
plastic industries as well as in- 
teresting models of machinery 
and optical instruments, 


The choice of exhibits is 
particularly aimed at the re- 
quirements and interests of the 
highly developed Japanese in- 
dustrial ecenomy. 

The German industry has also 
acknowledged the growing im- 
portance of the Japanese indus- 
trial trade fairs and is taking 


Trade Fair 1957 with exhibits 
amounting to $900,000 or twice 
the value of exhibits shown at 
the 1956 Trade Fair in Osaka. 
At the Fair in 1957, 55 trading 
firms exhibit the products of 
135 German industrial enter- 
prises. 

It might be of general interest 
that the official Japanese parti- 
cipation in the German Inter- 
national Spring Trade Fair in 
Frankfurt-Main accomplished a 
great success and has confirmed 
the increasing interest of the 
German public in Japanese 
goods. Japanese firms are also 
participating in the great In- 
dustrial Fair of Hannover this 
year. 

As it is well known that these 
German trade fairs publicize 
the products exhibited on an 
international scale, the Japa- 
nese participation will undoubt- 
edly facilitate Japan’s export 
drive and contribute to a bet- 
ter knowledge of Japan’s indus- 
trial progress in the Western 
world. 

The Japan International Trade 
Fair in Tokyo covers a wide 
area of Asia and the Pacific, an 
area providing ample possibili- 
ties of expansion to the Japa- 
nese. economy. I_ therefore 
sincerély .hope that the admir- 
able efforts being made by the 
Japanese industry for this ex- 
hibition will succeed in enlarg- 
ing Japan’s foreign trade. 

I would be content if the Ger- 
man _ participation could also 
contribute to the success of the 
Japan International Fair 1957, 
to the mutual benefit of the 
Japanese and German economy 
and in the interest of a close 
collaboration between our two 


part at the Tokyo International 


— —_--- - —_ 


countries. 
Se =” ——_—-_— ——_ 


nient guide for the visitors is 
the “Alibifon”’—a new product 
of the German radio industry 
which delivers a lecture on 
Germany in the English or 
Japanese language. 


On the ground floor of the 
German Pavilion, there is a 
movie room, where industrial, 
technical and cultural motion 
pictures about Germany are 
shown daily. 

Visitors are advised to have a 
close look at the steps of the 
stairway. They are made of a 
special steel with a new pattern 
of “tear drops, ” which is cap- 
able of carrying an enormous 
weight. 

Exhibits on the second dove 
of the German Pavilion tell the 
story of iron and steel—iron and 
steel as they are used not only 
by all branches of industry but 
also by the craftsman, the sur- 
geon and, not the least, by the 
average housewife. 

Japanese steel makers will be 
interested in the display of mod- 
ern production methods and in- 
tricate steel alloys. There are 
photographs of new steel-mak- 
ing processes used by outstand- 
ing German firms such as 
DEMAG and KRUPP. 

In the open space in front of 
the German Pavilion, the visi- 
tors will find an object which 
may remind them of the works 
of modern sculpture. It consists 
of a huge tube and a mighty 
piece of a crank-shaft-bearing, 
symbolic of the skills of the 


is one of the heaviest pieces of 
its kind, showing the best qual- 
ity of high-grade steel. 
Although the world is ap- 
proaching the new age of atom- 
ic energy, the industrial coun- 


| tries are still depending on coal 


as one of the most important 
natural sources of energy. An 
ingenious German engineer, the 
late Wilhelm Loebbe of Eisen- 
huette Westfalia Luenen, con- 
ceived the idea of making auto- 
matic the process of digging 
coal in the mines and convey- 
ing it to the haulage ways. 


This machinery is shown for 
the first time in front of the‘ 
German Pavilion—in full ope- 
ration. The latest success of the 
Westfalia Loebbe coal-shaying 
machine, which is already ope- 
rating in seven coal pits in 
Japan, was achieved at the Emu- 
kae Coal Mine in Nagasaki Pre- 


Continued on Page 7, Col. 4 
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Room 418, Nikkatsu Int'l Building 
1, l-chome, Yuraku-cho, Chiyoda-ku 
(27) 9801, 9837, 9838 
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German casting industry. This | 


HALL 1 
Booth No. ss Bxhibiter Booth No. Exhibitor 
1069 Marumote Kogyo Kaisha Ltd. 1089 C. Holstein Shokai ° 
Metallographic Specimen Chemicals 
1062-84 Chemdyes Limited Pharmaceutic preparations 
Synthetic Rubber, Auxiliaries processing rubber 1168 Diamond Co.. Ltd. 
Plastics, Auxiliary Products and Plasti : Fountain Pens 
Raw Materials for the Lacquer Industry 
Raw Materials for ts 1314 Smoliva Kogyosha Ltd. 
Basic Materials for Production of Textiles Shoemaking machines 
Saeinek Gente en ee —— Acids and Salts 1315/7 Balcom Trading Comp. Inc sa 
Ethylene co va Rolleicord, Rolleifiex Cameras accessories 
Other organic and inorganic Products, Carbon Black, 
technical gases 
HALL 2 
. Booth Ne. Exhibitor Booth No. Exhibiter 
2001-16  Leybold Machinery Co., Ltd. 2147-48 #Kaigai Tsusho K.K. 
Lathes Joint Nuckle Presses 
High Speed Gear Hobbing 2149-51 Double Column Turning Mil 
Optical Projection Profile Grinder SP 2157 Internal Grinding machine 
Gote Fuunde Co., Ltd. 2222-25 Interna Broaching Machine 
Heliophos Super w. accessories Broach Shapener 
jee - os % Universal Tool & Cutter Grinder WU-2mS 
Universal Planigraph vi 2180-88 Rieckermann (Japan) Ltd. 
Tele-Pantoscope _,. > 2213-21 Fully Automatic Copying Lathe t” 1000 mm 
2019-25 Ma i Vertical Hydraulic Optical Jig-Bearing & Grinding 
oe lida Co., Lid. machine, 1200x600 mm 
2076-79 utomatic Cutting a oy or oe Hydraulic Honing machine 
2122- or diameter 50mm 
~  NitBoley' & Leinen™ Turret Lathe Heavy Duty Universal Tool Milling machine 
os ” c ydraulic e Grinding machine 
ee Zetto 30 Precision High Speed Internal meng ay etc machine 
High Duty Radial Drilling Machine 
ee ee Se Se aemaiinass Gelade Industrial X-Ray Unit “ISOVOLT” 
Machine Zetto Industrial X-Ray Unit “ERESCO” 2300KV/5mA 
= ‘ ESCO” : 
——. Projection Form Grinding Machine PFS fem Xcmer Unik -SODERYEFLEX™s 
pik “Weydemann & Hasselkus”, Universal Tool & Cutter 
ian | Grinder Machine No. 4B 2189-92 Pakowa Trading Co. 
| Mie ey a & Hasselkus” Universal Cutter Tester 2200-12 “Eickhoft” Carbide Tool Grinding and Lapping 
UFP Machine ' 
“Henschel & Sohn” Gear SRaping Machine, Type Universal Marking machine 
eg 2226-30 Clay & Co., Ltd 
2120-21 Sieber, Hegner & Co. Whirling Attachment Type K L/S 2 
(Showwindow) Heavy Machine Tool Long Thread Whirling Attachment Type L 2 
2126-28 Toyo Menka K.K. Lead Screw Whirling Attachment Type L 3 
Single Tricot Machine “Rems” 
| Baschel Machine, 12 Bars, 75” wide Threading Machine Model 74 
2130-32 Klingelmberg (Japan) Ltd. Threading Machine Model 74 K 
2169-72 Automatic Hydraulic Hob Sharpening Machine Tube Cutting-Off Machine Type 94 J - 
Universal Gear Testing Machine Chaser Grinding Machine Type 100 
Gear Tooth Comparator, Model PHT “Rueggeberg” 
Axial Bearing Play Measuring Instrument R—Cyklop Air Operated File Grinders 
High Speed Rivetor Rotary Angle Grinder Type DW 85 
Vertical Milling Machine R-Electric Single Purpose with flexible 
aoe am Instrument “Unitast” Morse Taper shaft 
entering Instrument “Unitast” ISA Taper . Purpose Machines Gear Box 
Centering Instrument “Unitast” ISA Taper & n-Filling Master _— 
Sawtoothed “Bareiss” Honing Heads 
Vertical Keyway Milling machine “J ers” Eddy Current Acting Dynamometer 
Hydraulic Vertical Keyseating machine “Junkers” Motorcycle Test Stand 
Spline Shaft Hobbing machine “Erichsen” Sheet Metal Testing Machine 
Precision Horizontal Surface Grinding machine ; Lacquer Testing machine 
2133-38 Western =Trading Co. 2231-38 Yamamoto & Co., Ltd 
2163-68 = “Velox” Bag Cross Weigher HBK/BWR 2263-70 “Precision Hydraulic Horizontal Surface Grinder 
Hand Planer UMHO 26 Vertical Punch Forming & Shaping machine 
Portable One-Hand Saw HKUS-50 High Speed Automatic Turret Screw machine 
Universal Metal Sheet Shaper KF 663 C 
| High Speed Notching Machine MNU 360 Gaatedion eee tains anaes 
Diesel Engine OM321 “Daimler-Benz” Conteres Siunge-Cuting 
is » MBSB ,, 2 2247 Yachiyoda Sangyo Co., Ltd. : 
Mercedes-Benz Diesel Engine MB 836 Bb 2254 Form & Punch Shaping machine 
Echoscope Automatic Revolving Drill Head 
S$ Booth No. Exhibitor Booth No, Exhibitor 
Special booth 3044 Muraki Watch Co. 
3013 K, Brasch & Co., Ltd. Various lathes & accessories 
Vibration & Oscillation Tester ~ 
= —— ~~ ee 
\- 
HALL 4 p 
Booth No, Exhibitor Beoth Ne. Exhibitor 
4064-72 Matsushita Electrical Trading Co., Lid. 4185-88 K. Brasch & Co., Ltd. 
Industrial X-Ray Equipment Special Dyeing machine “Obermaier” 
Aluminium Foils for condensers Wirbelsintergerat “Griessheim”’ 
4082-83 Pulverbrennschneiden “Griessheim” 
4190-91 Parker Commercial Co., Ltd. P.I.V. Gears 
Various special shoe machines — Sihi Pumps 
Sewing machines 41 Kane Ltd. 
Grain Gravity Separator sake Warp Tree yyy “Knotex” 
Purifier for flour Texto Meter 
4281-2 Fujita Masaru Co. Ltd. 
Gear Rolling Test Instrument 
SS = —-- ——  ——_ - 
OPEN GROUND SPACE 
Booth No. Exhibitor Booth No. Exhibitor ; 
5001-16 Motorcycle Importers Association 5082-83 C. Itoh & Co. 
Various types of motorcycles & scooters Tractor Crahe 7 tons Demag SKG } 
5041-2 KK. Brasch & Co., Lté./C. Itoh & Co. | somayer Auto Dumper 
Motor Dumper 5317-19 Okaya & Co., Ltd. 
“Mars” Friction Cut-off Machine 
“Uhlich” Gear Chambering 
hii . , - —————_________ . _____ 


EXHIBITORS OF GERMAN GOODS 


=i 


| 


Tokyo Metropolitan Industrial Hall (Ohtemachi) 


(Projection Equipment, Photographic Equipment, Cameras, Music Boxes, Radios, Wrist Watches, Clocks, Crystal Glass, Hardware, 
Musical Instruments, Table Metal Ware, Razors) : 


Fifth Floor Booth No. Exhibitor 
oo ~~ ia _ a li 616 Lazrus & Co., Ltd. 
a ading ompany Limi 
509-14 Nichidoku Trading Co., Ltd. pas. m6 cy haere 
515-19  Shriro Trading Co., Ltd. os: ane " 
525-26 Hotta Clock & Wateh Co., Ltd. 619- w. 1 & Co. 
529-47 J. Osawa & Co., Ltd. = Wane Geneve C0, 5A6, 
. 622 Saida Trading Co., Ltd, 
Sixth Floor 623 Heiwado Watch Company, Ltd, 
Booth No. Exhibitor ; 624 Tozai Trading Co., Ltd. 
601 Taiyo Trading Co., Ltd. 624 Nisshinde Watch Co., Ltd. 
602 Sanyo Tokei Co., Ltd. 625 K.K. Seikodo 
604 Toho Tokei K.K. 627 Mizuho Trading Co., Ltd. 
613 Naniwa Watch Co., Ltd. 629 Impex Chemicals Co., Ltd. 
613 Nikko Trading Co., Ltd. 630 K.K. Imaocka Tokeiten 
| 614 Komei-Do Co., Ltd. **621 Chuo Tokei Shokai & Co., Léd, 


mem. + -—-~ oO. 


| HARUMI FAIR GROUND, HALL 2, BOOTHS 2180-2188, 2213-2221 | 
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Tel.: (35) 0159, 0991-5, 6231-5 
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Machinery 
Industrial Plant Equipment 


OSAKA 
Oe-Building 
Kinugasa-cho, Kita-ku 
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million by September, 1956. On|of June, 1956, by 52 per cent 
the contrary, employment has/|as compared with an increase 
been provided for almost alljof only 24 per cent for the 


By DR. KARL MEYSEMEYER 


The optimists have been right: 
the boom which characterized 


economic developments in the| refugees fit for work. 
Federal Republic of Germany| The total number of employ- to data provided 
ed in Western Germany—with|by the Federal Ministry of 


during 1955 continued with un- 
diminished force throughout 
1956—despite the forecasts of 
the skeptics. 

This expansion is no more an 
economic “miracle” than it was 
in the preceding years; rather 
is K primarily the outcome of 
an economic policy of the 
Federal Government which is 


Economics, the index of West- 
ern Germany’s industria] pro 
duction (1936=100) rose on the 
annual average of 1955 to 204 
as compared with 176 in 1954. 
The average index of industrial 
production may be estimated at 
216 for 1956. 

Within the various groups of 
industry the biggest increase in 
production in 1956 took place 
in investment goods and their 
basic industries. This is not 
surprising because in 1956 
Western Germany’s economy 
was marked by a pronounced 
investment demand within the 
country and greater exports of 
capital equipment. 


Within the investment goods 
sector, the rates of growth were 
largest particularly for the out- 
put of motor vehicles and for 
engineering and metals. As a 
result of the tight labor market 
earned incomes rose more in 
1956 than in the year before. 
Whereas the gross earnings of 
the West German industrial 
workers increased by roughly 
30 per cent on the average of 
the last five years, the increase 
in 1956 alone was almost 10 
per cent, 

It cannot be denied that this 
development in wage rates, due 


Soviet zone, although the total] wage-earners in Western Ger-| particularly to pressure by the 
number was no less om two aval rose » from: 1851 to the end trade aces has not nnee to 
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a population at the end of Sep 
tember, 1956, of 50.162 million 
—rose to 18.6 million at the end 
of the third quarter of this 
year, the increase over last 
year’s figure of 17.8 million be- 
ing 804,000 and im comparison 
with the end of September, 
1950, 4.3 million. 


Practically speaking, this in- 
crease means that the situation 
in Western Germany was one 
of full employment in the third 
quarter of 1956. A breach was 
made in structural unemploy- 
ment in 1956 in that additional 
labor reserves were procured 
by way of supraregional adjust- 
ment, that is to say, by trans- 
ferring labor from _ districts 
with lesser working possibili- 
ties to those where labor is 
short. 

Expansion in Capital Goods 

The growth of the net na- 
tional product from 113 billion 
DM in 1954 to 126 billion DM 
in 1955 and—according to a 
provisional estimate—io 131 
billion DM at the end of 1956, 
is also indicative of the eco- 
nomic expansion in the German 
Federal Republic. 

According to findings of the 
Deutsches Industrie-Institut the 
gross income of dependent 


social market economy that 
steers clear of any interference 
in the way of planned economy, 
or dirigisme, and of monetary 
experiments. 

In addition to other charac- 
teristics, the economic develop- 
ment in Western Germany dur- 

ing 1956 was marked by the at- 
tainment of a genuine full em- 
ployment, an increase of the 
national product, a _ higher 
stafidard of living and an ex- 
pansion of external trade. 

Statistics reveal that with 
409,472 unemployed—2.2_ per 
cent of the working population 
—the month of August, 1956, 
had the lowest rate of unem- 
ployment in Western Germany 
since the establishment of the 
German Federal Republic. The 
decline in unemployment was 
also not arrested by the perma- 
nent influx of refugees into 
Western Germany from the 
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GERMAN ‘EXHIBIT—The ‘Pfauter gear hobbing machine of RS-3V type is being ¢ Renienstented 
at the Tokyo International Trade Fair by Achim Schomann, service engineer of the H. Piauter 


Hobbing Machine Works. About 250 units are now in use in Japan. 


DEMAG Aktiengesellschaft, Duisburg-Germany, 


and Associated Companies, 


Far-Eastern-General-Representative 


‘ H. Goossens 


P.O. Box 1038 Central—Tokyo 
Tel. 46-3806 


DEMAG 


ELEKTROMETALLURGIE GMBH. 


Various Kinds of Furnace for: 
Carbide, Aluminium, Zinc, Copper, Pig-lron, Steel & Ferro-Alloys 


Electrochemical Plants: 
Water & Caustic Soda Electrilysers, Ozonisers, 
Metal recovery plants, etc. 


SOLE AGENTS 


K.K. TAIHEIL- YOKO 


MITSUBISHI HIGASHI 7th BLDG. 
MARUNOUCHI, 3 CHOME, NO. °2 CHIYODA-KU, TOKYO © 


TEL: TOKYO (28) 4721-5 


LEYBOLD MACHINERY CO., LTD. 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS & CONTRACTORS 


Showing at J.1.T.F.: Booth 2001-2016, Harumi Pier 


SCHIESS LOEWE 
¢ PFAUTER SCHARMANN 
--RABOMA ~ _—_LOSENHAUSEN 
‘ ALBERT & CIE. 


© OSAKA OFFICE: 


; 


TOKYO OFFICE: 


(Tokyo Tetemono Bidg.) 
Ne. 7, Yaesu 3-chome, 


Chuo-ku 
Tel. 27-5210, 5361-2 
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| influence the price climate 

the German Federal Republic. 
In the stage of industrial pro- 
duction the rise in the price 
level was somewhat more pro- 
nounced than in the cost of 
living. Generally speaking, 
however, it may be said that 
the price situation in Western 
Germany until mid-1956 was 
comparatively stable. 

It remains to be seen to what 
fextent the recent wage in- 
creases, partly in conjunction 
with a reduction of working’ 
hours, will adversely affect the 
economic balance between 
wages and productivity so im- 
portant for a steady develop- 
ment of the economy. 


D-Mark Remains Firm 

In various branches of trade 
and industry price-increasing 
trends have become noticeable 
during the last few weeks, and 
the increase of prices, in Octo- 
ber of this year, for coal, iron 
and steel will also net fail te 
have its effect on the final 
prices in the processing in- 
dustries. 

In 1956 private consumption 
in Western Germany for the 
first time increased more than 
income did. While consump- 
tion rose by 12.3 per cent dur- 
ing the first six months of 1956, 
the rate of growth of the na- 
tional product was only 10.6 per 
cent. In spite of price-increas- 
ing tendencies the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Bank deut- 
scher Lander have ensured the 
stability of our currency in 
every respect by effective mea- 
sures. 

While the purchasing power 


countries of the Western World 
has declined in recent years, 
the D-Mark has continued to 
maintain its position as one of 
the hardest currencies of the 
world. In the international eco- 
nomic structure the Federal Re- 
public of Germany represents 
an island whose currency has 


4 displayed a remarkable power 


of resistance against a decline 
im purchasing power as a result 
of price increases. 
Favorable Export 
The 


economic expansion 
Western Germany has enjoyed 


“| during 1956 also includes the 


field of external trade. The 
fact that Western Germany now 
ranks third in world trade af.- 


|ter the United States and Great 


Britain indicates the position 


=|she now takes in foreign trade. 


In 1956 foreign trade turnovers 


: aione accounted for 30 per cent 


of the total gross national pro- 
duct. 

_As a result of the favorable 
development of her foreign 
trade, particularly as regards 
exports, . the foreign trade 
balance closed in September, 
1956, with a surplus of _ mil- 
lion DM. 


According to mndoremetion 


of the currency of numerous. 


serman Economy Still Booming 


in| given by the Federal Bureau of! 


Statistics, imports im Septem- 
ber, 1956, amounted to DM 2,396) 
million, a figure 12.2 per cent 
higher than that of September, 
1955. At DM 2,630 million, 
Western Germany’s exports ex- 
ceeded the figure for the cor 
responding month of the year) 
before by as much as 24 per 
cent. | 

During the period January to 
September, 1956, im rose 
from 17.7 billion DM by 143) 


compared with the same period 
of the preceding year, exports 
rising from 18.4 billion DM by 
20.4 per cent to 22.1 billion DM. 


Reckoned per capita of the 
population of Western Ger 
many, imports rose from DM 
374 in 1954 to DM 469 im 1955, 
and exports from DM 426 in: 


figures for 1956 are not yet 
available, but it may be assum- 

ed that the per capita amounts! 
of imports and exports have i 
creased further. 

The gold and Penge eX! 
change holdings of the 
deutscher Lander amounted to 
some DM 12 billion im Octber, 
1955, and for the first time ex- 
‘ceeded DM 17 billion in Oetober, 


1956. 


fexchange reserves has given: 
rise to an extensive debate in 
the German fmancial press on 
the possibilities of reducing this 
surplus either by the repayment 
of debts or by the export of 
capital in line with the pro 
posals of the OEEC report, 

International Cooperation 

The German Federal Govern- 
ment, in 1956, participated in 
the work of numerous inter- 
national organizations which 
serve the economic cooperation 
of the free nations and which 
partly pursue aims of world- 
wide significance and partly 
serve regional interests. 


In the field of cooperative ac- 
tive action in favor of develop- 
ment areas Western Germany 
made her contribution in 1956 
by participating in the world of 
international organizations and 
by own direct measures, such 
as technical assistance and aid 
in the form of trade agree- 
ments. 

West German economists, en- 
gineers, technicians and skilled 
workers were sent to the vari- 
ous countries of the Near and 
Middle East, in order to make 
their experience and specializ- 
ed knowledge available for the 
economic development of these 
territories. 

In this manner # has been 
possible to regain valuable 
former contacts with these im- 
portant foreign trade partners 
that were severed by the war 
fand = the postwar § situation. 
Western Germany’s participa- 


per cent to 20.2 billion DM as | 


1954 to DM 493 in 1955. Final if 


The amount of these foreign} 
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exhibitions held in the coun- 
tries. of the Near, Middle and 
Far East in 1956 has also sub 
stantially eontributed to the 
resumption of the traditional 
trade relations with these areas. 


The foreign trade of Western 
Germany and the other Western 
countries was faced by a new 
situation at the beginning of 
1956 in that the Moscow-con- 
trolled East bloc speeded up its 
attempts to gain a footing in 
the world’s large raw material 
area and to enter into competi- 
tion there with the Western 
industrial states as buyers or 
suppliers. 


These expansive aims of the 
Soviet bloc in the field of for- 
eign trade are based on the 
concept of a large scale economy 
embracing the entire area be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in which, 
by coordination of the economic 
planning of all states within the 
Soviet bloc, production would 
be cheapened to the largest ex- 
tent possible. 

West German exporters are 
paying great attention to this 
economic expansion of the East 
bloc, particularly with respect 
to the markets in the Near and 
Middle East. It would be pre- 
mature at this time to offer any 
comment on the success or 
otherwise of this economic co- 
ordination of the East bloc 
countries. 

Viewed as a whole, the for- 
eign trade of the German 
Federal Republic has held its 


tion in a number of faire and| 


Leading Chemical Firm | 
Boasts Many Inventions 


Badische Anilin-& Soda-Fabrik 
AG. of West Germany, estab- 
lished in 1865, belong to the 
leading chemical companies in 
the work. 


During their more than 90. 
year history, many inventions 
of world-wide importance have 
been made at Ludwigshafen on 
the Rhine, such as synthetic 
indigo, fast dyestuffs well 
known under the name _ In- 
danthern, and synthetic fertili- 
zer made by 0Obinding of 
atmospheric nitrogen. 

The development of the first 
high-pressure process in the 
BASF gave rise to a whole 


series of other large-scale 
syntheses. 

BASF are _ producers of 
dyestuffs, textile chemicals, 


tanning agents, inorganic prod- 
ucts, raw materials for plastics, 
raw materials for synthetic 
fibers, miscellaneous organic 


ground well during the past 12 
months in the midst of the eco- 
nomic expansion at home. The 
liberal principles of a foreign 
trade policy arising from a gen- 
eral economic policy based on 
the cencept of a market eco- 
nomy will continue to streng- 
then Western Germany’s posi- 
tion in the field of foreign trade. 


products, fertilizers, plant pro- 
tection agents and Magnetophon 
recording tape. 


After the war, the works have 
been reconstructed, modernized 
and enlarged. Some 35,000 
persons are now employed at 
Ludwigshafen. 


According to the preliminary 
business report of BASF for 
last year, the total turnover in 
1956 amounted to 129 billion 
yen ($385 million), showing an 
increase of some 10 per cent 
over 1955. . This figure consists 
of 65.4 per cent home sales and 
34.6 per cent exports. 


Investment in the Ludwigsha- 
fen works for the year 1956 
amounted to some 26 billion 
yen ($72 million). By a new 
extensive construction program, 


BASF will be able to keep pace 
with demand and_ achieve 
further reduction in _ costs. 
The turnover for the first 
quarter 1957 is above that for 
the same quarter in 1956. 


The products bearing the 
mark “Horse and Lion” are 
rousing an ever-increasing in- 
terest also in Japan, where the 
name of the Badische Anilin-& 
Soda-Fabrik is well known by 
the trade mark “ba-shishi” (ba 


—horse, shishi—lion). 
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Booth Nos. 


Osawa Bidg. 


AGFA AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
FUER PHOTOFABRIKATION it 
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CHEMICALS 


509-514 


Otemachi Fair Ground 


Sole A gents 


Agfea 


Leverkusen-M unich 


NICHIDOKU TRADING CO., LTD. 


No. 5 Ginza Nishi 2-chome, 


Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
; Tel: (56) 8351-5, Cable: AGFAPHOTO TOKYO 
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UVHRENFABRIKEN 


SOLE AGENTS: 


(KENSHIN YOKO) 


OSAKA—TOKYO 


Gebriderfunghans ¢ 


(148) (4b) SCHRAMBERG IM SCH WARZWALD 


IMPEX CHEMICALS LTD. 


AUTOMATIC 
ROLLEIFLEX 


C.P.0O. Box 176, 


Distributors in Japan 


ar COM 


Tel.: 23-5268/9, 5058, 0829 


TRADING 
Co., INC. 


Tokyo, Japan. 


Sole Importers: 


Yoshitomi Pharm., Ind., Ltd., Osaka 
Sole Distributors: Takeda Pharm., Ind., Ltd., Osaka: 
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SPECIALIZATION TREND 
IN WEST GERMAN FAIRS 


By Dr. WILHELM TIGGES 


When Professor Tridente, pres- 
ident of the Levant Fair at 
Bari, visited Germany iast 
spring and informed himself 
on a study tour of the present- 
day fair and exhibition situa- 
tion in Germany, he described 
the obvious tendency toward 
specialization as one of the most 
interesting features. This op 
inion is corroborated by a 
look at the calendar of events 
for the year 1957. 


This trend toward specializa- 
tion, however, has not only be- 
come apparent during the last 
few months. Ever since fairs 
and exhibitions have again been 
held after the war, numerous 
sections of German industry 
and commerce have declared 
themselves—in a more or less 
definite manner—in favor of 
specialized shows. 


In view of the divergence of 
interests and the ever-increas- 
ing variety of goods on display, 
this was quite generally re- 
garded as the only possibility 
to facilitate matters for ex- 
hibitors and trade buyers alike. 
It was, simultaneously, the 
prevailing opinion that this 
form of specialization was one 


of the most fundamental con-| 


ditions for creating genuine 
and lasting interest on the part 
of the international business 
world. 

Useful Development 


The fact that the companies 
responsible for the organization 
of the fairs now for the most 
part exclude minor groups of 
no representative’ significance 
will doubtlessly prove to be a 
very useful development. That 
such a division of work is con- 
sidered the only possible solu- 
tion in the long run is also 
shown, last but not least, by 
the talks which have recently 
taken place on an international! 
level in a number of authorita- 
tive bodies. 


There a supra-national divi- 
sion of work is already being 
envisaged in order to offer al! 
parties interested an optimum 
of business possibilities by 
placing the emphasis on large 
scale economies. 


When reviewing the program 
it is quite natural 
that those events command 
special attention which have 
become definite institutions, as 
it were, in the business cycle 
of the year by virtue of their 
common interests, their regular 
recurrence and the steadiness 
of their program. 

* Under the heading of “Ger- 
man Fairs” the following 
events have come particularly 
into the foreground during the 
and will also 
present themselves in 1957 with 
the display of a large variety 
of German and foreign pro- 
ducts. 

A characteristic feature is 
that general consumer goods 
are primarily on display at 


the Frankfurt Fair, an out- 
standing position being taken 
by textiles, art handicrafts and 
industrial arts, the musical in- 
struments industry, the paper 
processing industry, cosmetics 
and fancy goods. 

The German Industries - Fair 
at Hannover displays a very 
large variety of capital goods, 
ranging from mechanical engi- 
neering over electrical engi- 
neering, iron and steel, chem- 
istry and plastics to building 
plant. The overall picture is 
completed by the exporting 
branches of the consumer goods 
industries. 


Cologne is mainly a show of 
household goods and hardware, 
and textiles and clothing. 


The scope of the Handicrafts 
Fair at Munich is outlined by 
its name, although the indus- 
tries supplying the handicraft 
trades have not been neglected. 


Nuremberg, as the toy manu- 
facturing town, and Offenbach, 
as the center of the leather 
goods industry, represent tradi- 
tional German exporting indus- 
tries. 

Building Show 


Another outstanding event in 
1957 will be the International 
Building Exhibition to be held 
in Berlin from July 6 to Sept. 
29. This exhibition will give 
international experts a detailed 
survey of present-day architec- 
tural and constructional devel- 
opments. 


Noted German and foreign 
architects have undertaken to 
erect the “Hansa” quarter of 
Berlin in several phases and to 
demonstrate on the spot new 
designs of building and new 
building techniques. This _ in- 
teresting show will be comple- 
mented by the Industrial Ex- 
hibition to be held at the Radio 
Tower in Berlin from _ Sept. 
14-29, 1957, under the mot- 
to: “Building and Living.” 


The Welding and Cutting 
Show at Essen from June 23 
to July 3, 1957, will again 
demonstrate to international 
members of the trade the pro- 
gress made in this branch of 
industry. The show, which 
is held every three years, 


| Hannover, 


—_ commanded rising interest 


abroad from event to event. 

The same is true of the Great 
Radio, Television and Gramo- 
phone Exhibition to be held at 
Frankfurt from August 2 to 
August 11, 1957. The fact that 
exporting plays an outstand- 
ing role in this group of in- 
dustry is sure to make the ex- 
hibition a meeting-place of in- 
ternational business. 

By the 38th International 
Automobile Show (Sept. 19-29) 
and the Frankfurt Internation- 
al Book Show (Oct. 510) 
Frankfurt again proves that it 
well deserves its reputation as 
a meeting-place with which 
businessmen from all parts of 
the world feel closely associat- 
ed. 

Machine Exhibit 

The fifth European Machine 
Tool Exhibition, which we are 
pleased to say will be held in 
Germany next year, at Han- 
nover, May serve as a model 
for an international division of 
work. The fact that the As- 
sociation of German Machine 
Tool Manufacturers, which can 
rely on the cooperation and 
services of the Messe A. G. in 
has been entrusted 
‘with the organization of this 
exhibition, may certainly be 
considered an expression of the 
confidence German fair and 
exhibition organizers enjoy. 
‘The ANUGA, which will be 
held at Cologne from Sept. 28 
to Oct. 10, 1957, and takes 
place every two years, has 
proved to be of increasing in- 
terest to international trade 
and an attraction for the food 
trade all over the world. 

The annual Federal Show of 
the Hotel and i Restaurant 
Trade, to be held at Munich 
from Sept. 26 to Oct. 5, 1957, 
will command particular  in- 
terest on account of the In- 
ternational Confectionery Ex- 
hibition and German Brewery 
and Beverage Machinery Ex: 
hibition connected with it. 

It is to be expected that on 
accoumt of the expansion of 
international tourism and the 
demands made on the hotel 
and restaurant trade thereby 
this show will be a representa- 
{tive one for the range and 
quality of its exhibits. 
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Japan at the Tokyo fair is this new universal press for high- 
precision embossing, stamping and forming work made by May- 
_Pressenbau of Germany and imported by Kaigai Tsusho K.K. 


GERMAN 


(Continued From Page 5) 
fecture of the Nitchitsu Coal 
Mining Company, where the 
output has been doubled. 

Latest products of the Ger- 
man chemical and plastic indus- 
tries are also an important part 
of the German exhibits, On dis- 
play both in the German Pa- 
vilion and booths of German 
firms is an array of raw mater- 
ials in the form of white, blue 
and red powders as well as 
finished goods—shoes, gloves, 
brushes, cloths of all sorts and 
‘numerous articles for industrial 
processes. Some of the noted 
German factories such as Bayer, 
Hoechst and Chemical Works 
Huels are displaying their new- 
est products. 

An inside look into the 
secrets of automation may be 
obtained from the exhibits of 
some German firms in Pavilion 


| 


No. 2. The automatic copying 


EXHIBIT 


Jiathe “Heycomiat” and other 


}machines for grinding, press- 


ing, boring, cutting and many 
other manufacturing processes 
will give a foretaste of the 
future—the era of industrial 
automation. These machines 
work with accuracy of 1/1,000 
mm, create pressures of about 
100,000 kg per square cm or 
generate an electrical voltage of 
400,000. 


The Trade Fair is primarily a 
show-window for  machine- 
makers. More than 60 per cent 
of the general exhibits as well 
as of the German goods are 
+a and similar prod- 
ucts. 


However, even the Japanese 
housewife will find it worth- 
while to have a look at some 
of the booths of German ex- 
hibitors, laden with fine clocks, 
wrist-watches, glassware, mod- 
ern tableware, musical instru- 
ments and other consumer 


Agents for: 


NTN 
PROVITA 


by ke> 


ex 
> W. PASTEL & CO. 


Kienzle Uhrenfabriken A.G., Schwenningen. 
Kern & Soehne, Jahresuhrenfabrik, Marbach. 
Franz Schnurr Uhrenfabrik Provita, Pforzheim. 
Matth. Hohner A.G., Trossingen. 

Phoenix Gummiwerke, A.G., Hamburg-Haorburg. : 
Friedr. Dick G.m.b.H., Esslingen. 
Kienzle Apparate G.m.b.H., Villingen. 
Fritz Bracht, Solingen/Wald. 
Nostrabauer Uhrenfabrik, Weiler. 
Robot Berning & Co., Duesseldorf. 
Alpina Bueromaschinen-Werk G.m.b.H, Kaufbeuren. 
Torpedo-Werk A.G., Frankfurt/Main. 


Tokyo Trade Fair Booth Nos. 619-620 


@® 
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goods. The youth will not miss 
the impressive display of Ger- 
man motorbicycles of noted 
make such as Adler, DKW, 
BMW, HOREX, NSU, SUEN- 
DAPP and others. 


The finest of German cameras 
are also on display in the Ger- 
man Pavilion, attracting a huge 
crowd of camera-loving Japanese 
daily since the fair opened last 
Sunday. 


,... 


= 
: NEW feica M-3 
a lifetime investment in perfect photography 


reagents and fine chemicals 
well-known for purity and reliability 


acents SCHMIDT LIMITED 


2 Muremachi Sanchome, Nihonbashi, @huoku, Tokyo 


Tel. 24-1356/9 


; 


C. ILLIES & CO. 


Export G.m.b.H. 


HAMBURG 


Tel: (23) 3495, 
“HLLIES OSAKA 


Cables: 


4494, 4495 
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Export & Import 


_ Tel, (23) 1871—1873 


CLAY & CO., LTD. 


No. 16, Mitoshiro-cho, Kanda, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
P.O. Box 719 Central, Tokyo 


Agents for leading German manufacturers for 
Construction Machineries, Machine Tool & 
Other Technical Equipment. 
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E. MECKLENBURG & CO. 


port 
BOOKS, MAGAZINES & REPRODUCTIONS 
Copyright Agency 


of 


Hibiya Asahi Seimei Kan, 8th floor 
(Hibiya Corner, oppos. Nikkatsu Hotel) 


Yurakucho 1-chome 2, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Tel. 59-8666 : 


Telephone: ' 
(8) 3121, 3122 


/ 


BERRICK & CO., LTD. 


Established 1868 = 
IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS | Sie 


199, Yamashita-cho, 
Naka-ku, Yokohama 
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MACHINE TOOLS 
IN 1957 JAPAN. INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, 


FP  KLINGELNBERG (JAPAN) LID. 


422, SANSHIN BUILDING, 
10, 1-CHOME, YURAKUCHO, 


CHIYODA-KU, TOKYO. 
Telephones: 59-4881, 4882 
Cables: DEUMATOOL 


TO BE EXHIBITED 


Cen 


TOKYO. 

Maker: Machines: 
W. Ferd. Klingelnberg . Automatic Hydraulic Hob Sharpen- 
Sohne, Germany. ing Machine, with Automatic Feed, 


Model AGW 30. 
Universal Gear Testing Machine, 
Model PZ 300B. 
Gear Tooth Comparator, Model PHT. 
High Speed Rivetor, Model RN 1. 
Centering Instrument 
with clamping arbor of No. 3 Morse 
. Taper. 
| Centering Instrument “UNITAST” 
with clamping arbor of No. 40 ISA 
: Taper. 
‘ tering 
. ; with clamping arbor of No. 40 ISA 
t Taper and Saw-toothed. 
Vertical Keyway Milling Machine 
: Type NFI/Special. 
Froemag GmbH., Germany. Hydraulic Vertical Keyseating Ma- 
chine, Model KZ 36/350. 
Worm Milling Machine, Type MS 15. 


Precision Horizontal Surface Grind- 
ing Machine Model HFS 6. 


Jigboring 
Milling Machine, 
OPTIC. 


“UNITAST” 


Instrument “UNITAST” 


DRES. K. VOCT & R. SONDERHOFF 


Room 526, Yaesu Bidg., No. 6, 2-chome, Marunouchi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo Tel. 28-8790/1 
Cables: ““ANWALT TOKYO” 


Patent Agents & Attorneys at Law 


of which has 
where. 


and Universal Toolroom 
Model SP 3% 


The erection of plants for the produc- 
tion of Coke and Gas, as well as the work- 
ing up of By-Products requires always 
careful planning and a lot of problems are 


: to be settled until the operation can be - 
started. 
: It is a matter of great importance for 
- YOU that your special problems are settled 
. satisfactory, so to have YOUR plants runn- 
ing with the greatest success ever possible. 
- Messrs. Heinrich Koppers C.m.b.H. have 


more than 50 years experience in this field. 
Concerning the production of gas by gasifi- 
cation of all kinds of fuel, they have also 
developed new methods, decisive progress 
been acknowledged every- . 


Therefore, also YOUR PROJECT will be 
IN GOOD HANDS with 


MESSRS, HEINRICH KOPPERS 6.M.B.H. 
‘ESSEN/GERMANY : 


TOKYO OFFICE 
TOKYO, CHUO-KU, GINZA-HIGASHI, 42 
TEL. 54-8214 : | 


FINE TECHNIC 


THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


General Representatives: 


PRODUCTS CO. 


BOSCH DEP’T 


15 TAMEIKE AKASAKA, MINATO-KU, 
TOKYO 


LURGI 
DIDIER 


C. CORRENS & CO., LTD. 
No. 3, 2-chome, Ginza Nishi, Chuo-ku, 
TOKYO 


Tek: (56) 7151-5 


Exporters * Importers 


Agents for 


GOLDSCHMIDT 


KRUPP 


DEGUSSA 


OLYMPIA WERKE 


and other leading German houses 


ee 


_ German Machinery 


Bleaching, Dyeing 


K. 


We are agents for, and importers of: 
P.I.V. Antrieb Werner Reimers K.G. 


Infinite variable gears (P.1.V. gears), 


Obermaier & Cie, Maschinenfabrik. 


and Drying equipment. 


-Knapsack-Griesheim A.6. 
Welding and Cutting equipment. 
Dr. Reutlinger & Soehne, Institut fuer 
Schwingungstechnik. 
Oscillation measuring equipment. 
and numerous other firms. 


BRASCH & CO., LTD. 


YAESU-BLDG., ROOMS 328/330, 
6, MARUNOUCHI 2-CHOME, 
CHIYODA-KU, TOKYO. 


| Tel. (28) 9131/3, 9406 


TT A A i 


A. KAYSER & CO. 


IMPORTERS — EXPORTERS 
Factory Representatives 
Factory Equipment for the Rubber-and 
Plastic Industry: 


Hermann Berstorff G.m.b.H. Hannover,- 
Becker & Van Huellen, Krefeld. 


Special Toolmachines for the Automobile- 
ef & related Industries: 


Karl Hueller, G.m.b.H. Ludwigsburg. | 


High efficiency Airfilters: 


Delbag Luftfilter C.m.b,H, Berlin,-Halensee 
Machines & Chemicals for the Graphic 


Industry- 


“A stralon” —Dynamit— Nobel, 
Industrial Adhesive Tapes & Glues: 
B. Beirsdorf & Co., A.C. Hamburg, ) 


Boston Blacking & Co. 


Rm. 505 Mihara Bidg., | 


No. 5, 4-chome, Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Tokyo Centr. P.O. Box 431 | 
Tel: 56-8666-9 and 8660 Ext. 505/510 | 
Telg: ARNOKAY, Tokyo | 
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<3 OR MTEETT RPAIOF! saee : 


_ EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR LEADING , 
GERMAN 
MACHINETOOL & INDUSTRIAL 
MACHINERY MAKERS 


| KAIGAI TSUSHO K.K. 


(UEBERSEE HANDEL A.C.) 
TOKYO OSAKA NAGOYA 


Correspondents in Germany: 
UEBERSEE MASCHINEN 
HANDEL G.m.b.H., Frankfurt 


Our Exhibits: 


FRORIEP Double Column Verticel Turn- 


Booth No. 2149/52 
ing Mill 


hadische pile Soda tabrik. AG 


Wes Ewe oe Oe ko See ae 


COLORCHEMIE TRADING CO., LTD. 


Aner eee creer meee a 


CHEMIA BOEKI GOSHI KAISHA 


No. 1, 3-chome, Ginza-Nishi 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


(Roku Roku Bldg.) 
Tel. 56-4488 


a 2 eo 


Representing: 


C.F. Boehringer & Soehne G.m.b.H., 
Mannheim-Waldhof 


Knoll A.G., Ludwigshafen a.Rh. 
= Haarmann & Reimer G.m.b.H., Holzminden 


Dr. Theodor Schuchardt G.m.b.H. & Co. 
Muenchen 


Inorganic Products—mise. Orgenic Products 
Rew meteriels for Plastics and Synthetic Fibers 
Fertilizers — Plant Protection Agents 
Megnetophon Recording Tape 


5 

Dyestuffs — Textile Chemicals — Tenning Agents 
= 

= 

= 

z 

Sole Agents for Japan: : 
= 

LM} 

= 


TUOUUUNUUAeeecoueveacaceeaoneeesacieceanoseenoocescoreesoceseesseensoasneoesssneesuiiesaiieeasensMninHMIN 


-@ ; 
yUOCOUCECUUAUAAUHAACAUHEUAUEA EU aaeaaaouaneoeneneoeaaneoegnaeseqeouseseanausnsuenesesnagnegeonssseonereaeaseseyy ~ 
? 


from 


Germany, Switzerland and England — 
will be shown at 


Japan International Trade Fair, 1957 
in Tokyo 


Harumi Fair Ground, Building No. 2 
Booth Nos. 2231-2238, 2263-2270 


YAMAMOTO & CO., LTD. 


Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya 
Gen. Director: Keizo Yamamoto 


No. 5, Ginza, 2-chome, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo 


se -g : Soe pans neem ti (the new headquarter of the Sales Department) Tokyo Oscke Negoya 
and Streight Sided Knuckle Joint Press : 
MUTT 
SHOCTUANUNUEONGANUAAGNUGOUAOUNONUOOUEOUOOGOOGEOOUEAUOONNOUEOOEOOUOOOOOUOOUONUOOUOOUEAUOOOOUEOGOOUSOUEOUGOUEOUOOEOOSEOUCOUOOOUOQUOUOOQONUOOGNOGUOGUOUEOUEOUEONNOGN00U0008000000000N082 | 
Precision Machine- Tools _ PRODUCTS: 


Mining Plant and Equipment 

Industrial Plants—Iron & Steel Mills 
Mechanical Engineering 

Structural Engineering 

Crushing Plant and Machinery 

Cement Plants, Sugar-Cane Milling Plants 


Shipbuilding 


GUTEHOFFNUNGSHUTTE 


STERERADE AKTIEMGESELLSCHAFT - OBERHAUSEM (RNEIMLAND) » GERMANY 


Ss eee ae — 


NEE eee 


‘LIMITED 


701 Chiyoda Seimei Bidg., 2-chome, Kyobashi, Chuo-ku, TOKYO 
Tel.: 28-2636, 2637, 7682 Cable Add: OTTEM 


39, 4-chome, Minamikyuhoje-machi Higashi ku, OSAKA 


REPRESENTING IN JAPAN 


Farbentabriken Bayer A.G., Leverkusen: Chemicals, Chem. Fibres, Dyes 


Farbwerke Cassella Mainkur A.G., Frankfurt/Main 

Chemische Fabrik Stockhausen & CIE., Krefeld 

Chemische Werke Huels A.G., Mar! 

Duisburger Kupferhuette, Duisburg 

Lurgi, Gesellschaft fuer Chemotechnik m.b.H., Frankturt/ Main, 

(Active Carbon) 

Ruefgerswerke A.G., Castrop-Rauxel 

Gesellschaft fuer Teerverwertung m.b.H., Duisburg- Meiderich 
Cornelius Heyl A.G., Worms/Rh. 
C. H. Boehringer Sohn, Chemische Fabrik, Ingelheim/Rh. 
-Diamalt Aktiengesellschaft, Muenchen 
Gebrueder Giulini.G.m.b.H., Ludwigshafen/Rh. 
Ramunia Bauxite Lid., Singapore 

Eutectic Welding Alloys Corporation, New York 


1 


, 


GEWERKSCHAFT EISENHUETTE WESTFALIA, 
LUENEN. GERMANY. 


Mining Machinery 


Westfalia hall on the premises of the International Trade Pair Tokyo, 
Harumi—Quay, 
May 5th-19th, 1957 


We exhibit: 


New mining machinery and equipment for the complete mechanization of 
coal getting process as well as coal drawing in longwall faces and haulage ways. 


Our films shown at the exhibition will give a vivid impression of the underground operation 
of our machinery. 


: Represented by 


Sole Agent in Japan 


KARL F. ZAHL vite. 
1-75, Tamegawa Y it Sttemenis “Tohye Daiichi Bussan K.K. 
* Tele 70-1927 sy 1-2, Shiba Tamura-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo 


ne he —- 
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C. HOLSTEIN SHOKAI 


_ KOBE -OSAKA-TOKYO 
ESTABLISHED IN 1900 


IMPORTERS. EXPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS 


SOLE-ACENTS &/OR DISTRIBUTORS 
for 


LEADING GERMAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 
™ HOLSTEIN & CO. 


HAMBURG 
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Bist) as 


NEW YORK (AP)—Harvie 
Ward Jr. of San Francisco, rated 
the world’s outstanding amateur 
golfer, faced loss of his amateur 
standing Wednesday on possible 
expense money irregularities. 
But he could be reinstated im- 
mediately. 

Ward's status as an amateur 
became clouded by testimony of 
his automobile firm employer, 
Edward E. Lowery, before a 
grand jury investigating Low- 
ery’s income tax returns. 

Lowery said he paid Ward's 
expenses to the Canadian Golf 
Championship in London, On- 
tarlo, and the U.S. national 
Amateur in Detroit in 1954. He 
was quoted as saying he did it 
as a reward for Harvie’s “good 
work as a salesman.” 

Tuesday Lowery, a former 
director of the U.S. Golf Associa- 
tion, said Harvie “did not breach 
any amateur rules.” Ward, 31, 
winner of the National Amateur 
title the last two years and 
former champion of Britain and 
Canada, heatedly denied any in- 
fractions. 

“I did not accept any expense 


Links Star Ward. Faces 
Loss of Amateur Standing 


money,” Ward said. “I borrow- 
ed $11,000, but it was strictly a 
loan. I have paid some of it 
back. 

“I don't think I've breached 
the amateur code and I dont 
think I have a lot to worry 
about. I think I can answer 
anything they want to know to 
their satisfaction.” 

In New York, the U.S. Golf 
Association, ruling body of golf, 
admitted it was caught comple- 
tely off guard by the news but 
said an investigation would be 
made immediately. 

Joe Dey, executive director of 
the USGA, said he wouldn't at- 
tempt to pre-judge the case but 
that if Lowery’s statements be- 
fore the grand jury proved cor- 
rect Ward appears to have brea- 
ched the amateur code, 

The amateur rules forbid an 
amateur golfer from acceptinz 
expenses from any source other 
than one on whom the player ia 
normally or legally dependent. 
The rule states specifically that 
an employer cannot stand for 


the expenses of an employe in 
an amateur event, 


a — 


Sam Snead’s 


Golf School 


If you're looking for some- 
one to pattern your swing 
after, I'd suggest you cut out 
today’s drawing and paste it 


inside your golf oy 4 
For perfect ackswing 
form, the head_ shouldn’t 


change position even though 


cv: 
er. 
es, 


4 for, 


*htee Hg , Mi 
the weight shifts: and the 
arms, shoulders, and _ hips 
pivot. 


The hands retain complete 
control of the shaft. They 
are under the shaft as they 
should be. The left arm is 
straight and fully extended, 
guiding the club through the 
downswing. 

-Keep overall fine balance. 
Even though the weight is 
concentrated on the right 
foot, stay in perfect balance 
with your right leg planted 
firmly and straight. 


(Copyright 1957, John F. Dille Co.) 


Three-Month Rest 
Ordered for Natsui 


Shokichi Natsui, who won the 
national judo crown for the ,sec- 
ond time last Sunday, has been 
ordered to take a three-month 
rest by his physician due to a 
injured knee. 

Sixth Dan Natsui hurt his 
right knee in a_ third-round 
match in the Japan champion- 
ship meet. Despite his injury, 
he went on to capture the 
crown, 


14 Kanto Colleges 
To Vie in Boxing 


The 1lth Kante University 
Amateur Boxing League starts 
today with 14 universities in 
the Kanto area participating. 

The league matches will be 
held every Thursday and Fri- 
day until June 21 at the Ko- 
rakuen Roller Skating Rink 
and Ice Palace. 

The 14 participating teams 
are classified into three groups. 
Division I jis composed of Wase- 
da, Nihon, Meiji Chuo and Sen- 
shu; Division II includes Rik- 
kvo, Kelo, and three others, 
and Division III is made up of 
four universities. 

Weight classes represented 
are fivy, bantam, feather, light, 
light-welter and welterweights. 

Tiie winner of the Kanto 
League will meet the Kansai 
League champion on June 28 to 
decide the national champion. 

The Kanto League fights will 
be telecast every Friday by 
NTV. 


Winter Games Bill 


Passes State Senate 


SACRAMENTO, Calif. (Kyodo- 
UP)—The California Senate 
Tuesday passed and sent to the 
Assembly a bill appropriating 
three million dollars for stag- 
ing of the Winter Olympic 
Games at Squaw Valley in 1960. 


The bill, authored by Sen. 
Harold T. Johnson, passed the 
Senate easily by a vote of 30 
to 2. 

The State already has spent 
five million dollars for prelimi- 
nary planning and work on the 
Olympics project. Johnson’s 
bill provides that after the 
Games are over the state will 
acquire the site and facilities 
as a permanent state park. 


28th Intercity Baseball 
Tourney Opens July 27 


The Japan Shakaijin Baseball 
Association (nonprofessional, 
nonstudent baseball organiza- 
tion) yesterday announced that 


city baseball tournament at the 
Korakuen Stadium with open- 
ing day set for July 27. 
Twenty-five teams are schedul- 
ed to compete for the cham- 
pionship as was the case last 


year. 


Wherever you go... 


the world nore on 


“GILBEY’S,- 


_ please’ 


@ It’s truly DRY and CLEAR 
...80 smooth and mellow! 
Whenever you are away 
from home ... depend on 
Gilbey’s to give every gin 
drink the RIGHT TASTE. Try 


some today. 


| National Distillers Products Corp. 
International Division, 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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it will sponsor the 28th inter-. 


Kamo, Miyagi 
Make Good 


Impression 


MANILA (AP)—Japan’s Davis 
Cup aces Kosei Kamo and Atsu- 
shi Miyagi made a good impres- 
sion with Manila’s sportswriters 
Tuesday at the Rizal Memorial 
Stadium tennis court where the 
Japanese players had light 
workouts. 

The Philippines and Japan 
battle for the Davis Cup East- 
ern Zone championship here 
May 17-18-19. 

“To expect the worst for the 
local team when the Philippines 
plays Japan in the Davis Cup 
Eastern Zone finals may be a 
bit out of line for a Filipino, 
but it might not be too bad an 
idea if one is to save oneself 
from disappointment,” the Ma- 
nila Chronicle wrote Wednes- 
day morning. 

The Chronicle said: 

“ ... They looked like what 
we expected them to be—good. 
Too good, considering that they 
had just arrived from. Japan 
early yesterday (Tuesday) 
morning and had not quite 
shaken off the effects of the 
plane trip.” 

The Chronicle said Miyagi 
“looked sharp at the net and 
his volleying ccrried a lot of 
steam. Like Kamo, he plays 
with special stress on power 
and form.” 

The Manila Times praised 
Kamo’s “steadiness and poten- 
cy” and said Miyagi “showed a 
piece of the devastating net- 
game, for which he is note, and 
plenty of baseline vigor.” 

The American-owned Manila 
Daily Bulletin found the two 
top-flight tennis players from 
Japan to be “very good.” 


The Bulletin said Miyagi 
“seemed to have improved 
greatly” since 1954 when he 


competed in the Philippines na- 
tional open tournament. “He 
showed more control in his 
shots and appeared to have a 
good service,” the paper said. 

“Kamo ... also looked very 
good. He has good court cover- 
age and plays a heady game,” 
the Bulletin added. 


West Indies Scores 


Cricket Victory 


NORTHAMPTON, England 
(AP)—West Indies won their 
cricket match against North- 
amptonshire by four wickets 
Tuesday after a battle against 
the left hand spinners of George 
Tribe and Desmond Broderick. 

The country side piled up 332 
in their second innings leaving 
the West Indians with the ap- 
parently simple job of scoring 
96 to win. 

But they lost six wickets be- 
fore the winning run came. 


Perez Still Uncommitted 


On Next Title Defense 


BUENOS AIRES (Kyodo-UP) 
—Lazaro Koci, manager of fly- 
weight world champion, Pascual 
Perez of Argentina, said Tuesday 
night that nothing definite is 
scheduled yet for the next title- 
defense fight of his boxer.’ 

Koci said Perez was visiting 
with his parents in Mendoza 
Province. He said in the mean- 
time he is studying several off- 
ers, including one from Sao 
Paulo—where there is an import- 
ant Japanese community—for a 


fight against Hitoshi Misako 
from Japan. 
According to _ international 


boxing rules, Perez has to de- 
fend his title within six months 
of his: last March 30 defense 
against Dai Dower. 


| Ceylon Davis Team 


Arrives in Peiping 

HONGKONG (AP)—Ceylon’s 
Davis Cup tennis team of Rup- 
ert Ferdinands, Bernard Pinto 
and Rajah Praesody arrived in 
Peiping Tuesday for a series of 
matches there and in Slianghai, 
Peiping Radio reported. 

on-playing manager’ Eric 

Rajapakse accompanied the 
AllChina Athletic Federation. 
team which will stay in Red 
China two weeks as guests of 
the All-China Athletic Federa- 
tion. 


STANDINGS 


By The Associateac Press 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Ww L Pet. GB 
Cruleago cece: ae oe el ee le 
i  “ekveens ey: oe ie a. 
Kansas City ..... 11 9 .550 2 
Cleveland ....... 9 8 .529 2%% 
iD. aedemh end 10 10 .500 3 
MOTEEMOTO ccccoee F 13 SOD SG 
Washington ..... 4 17 .190 91% 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

W L Pct. GB 
Milwaukee ......13 5 .722 — 
D.. alesse Oe ae eee Ce 
Cincinnati .......12 7 632 1% 
i Me avencceon § 8 S89 3% 
Philadelphia ..... 9 9 .500 4 
Mew York ....... 8 313 . 381 GM 
Chicago ..cccssee 6 13 316 Ti 
Pittsburgh ...... 5 14 .263 84% 


| eae gts Hy Mes 


DISCUSS SUMO REFORMS—Members of the Board of Directors of the Japan Sumo 
Association met yesterday in an emergency session to discuss and adopt reforms in answer to 
recent criticisms leveled against the feudalistic setup of the time-ripened national sport. Toki- 
tsukaze (circled), who is the former Grand Champion Futabayama, was elected chairman of 
the Board of Directors to succeed Dewanoumi who attempted an unsuccessful suicide and sub- 


sequently resigned. 


Sumo Association 
Bows to Criticism, 
Decides Reforms 


The Japan Sumo Association, 
with its new head Tokitsukaze 
at the helm, took a big step 
forward toward “democratiza- 
tion” of the management of the 
national sport by adopting a 
series of reform measures yes- 
terday at its emergency Board 
of Directors meeting. 


The reform plans include 1) 
to give the “gyoji” (referee) 
independent status for more 
authoritative and impartial 
judging; 2) to abolish the 
“kensa-cho” (chief arbitrator) 
system and give equal power 
to five kensayaku (arbitrators), 
and 3) to reform ticket sale 
methods applied to ringside re- 
serve seats. 


In the past, the gyoji belonged 
to the various sumo quarters 
(sumo beya) and were paid by 
them. The system was criticiz- 
ed as making impartial judging 
difficult, if not impossible. 

The kensa-cho system also 
was under fire because the chief 
arbitrator had the casting vote 
in case the kensayaku decisions 


-|were divided on the _ gyoji’s 


judgement. Kensayaku hereto- 


jfore had the right to overrule 


the verdict of gyoji if he con- 
sidered the judgement wrong 
and won the support of his fel- 
low arbitrators. 

The ringside reserve seats 
which so far have been denied 
to the public will be available 
starting with thé forthcoming 
Summer Tournament’ which 
opens May 19. For the coming 
tourney, the reserve seats will 
be open to the public for only 
five of the 15 days. The tickets 
will go on sale May 11. 

The Sumo Association has 
been under fire for its profiteer- 
ing in the five tournaments each 
year and other feudalistic tra- 
ditions that has ruled sumo. 
The Diet last March summoned 
representatives of the associa- 
tion to a hearing and warned 
the association to effect reforms 
to conform to its status of a 
non-profit organization. 

The issue came to a climax 
last Saturday when the associa- 
tion’s Board Director Dewa- 
noumi attempted suicide. Severe 
criticism against the associa- 
tion resulting in a nervous 
breakdown was believed to 
have caused his suicide attempt. 

The new director, Tokitsu- 
kaze, is the former Grand 
Champion Futabayama. Both 
the public and sumo wrestlers 
themselves are counting heavily 
on the leadership of the new 
director. 


Refusal Made 


To Ban Boxing 


JOHANNESBURG, South 
Africa (Kyodo-UP)—Minister of 
Justice C. R. Swart Tuesday re- 
fused to abolish professional 
boxing in the Union of South 
Africa. 

Following the death of South 
African middleweight champion 
Jimmy Elliott efter his sixth 
round knockout by Britain’s 


‘Pat McAteer last Saturday, Dr. 


Carel De Wet, Nationalist mem- 
ber of Parliament, asked the 
Minister to ban pro boxing in 
this country. 


American Captures 


Pigeon Shooting Cup 

ESTORIL, Portugal (AP)— 
American Samuel Lewis Hutche- 
son Tuesday won the Goulao 
Cup in an international pigeon 
shoot competition, preview to 
the world championship May 
9-12. 

Hutcheson downed 15 birds 
out of 16. 


Rannidiling. Engraving, 
Inlaying, Bluing done quickly. 


ANZAI 


We buy 
Guns 
11, 2-chome 
NVakamatsu- 
cho, Shin- 
juku-ku, 
Tokyo 
fel: 35-0243 


CUNSMITH FACTORY 


NEW YORK (AP)—The 
Washington Senators switched 
from Charlie Dressen to Cookie 
Lavagetto as manager Tuesday 
but still lost their ninth 
straight game, bowing 5-3 to 
the Detroit Tigers as Frank 
House and Frank Bolling each 
hit two-run homers, 


The. Cleveland Indians beat 
the New York Yankees 2-1 on 
two unearned runs and lost for 
an indefinite period the services 
of their prize southpaw, Herb 
Score, who was struck in the 
right eye by a hard-hit liner. 


In the National League, the 
Philadelphia Phillies slapped 
Milwaukee pitching for 13 hits, 
handing Warren Spahn his first 
defeat of the season in an 8-4 
victory behind Robin Roberts. 


The Cincinnati Redlegs 
pounded three Brooklyn pitch- 
ers for 14 hits to defeat the 
Dodgers 9-2 for their eight 
Straight victory. Hal Jeffcoat 
spaced six hits for his second 
triumph as the Redlegs climb- 
ed to within a half game of sec- 
ond place and a game and a 
half behind the League leading 
Milweukee Braves. 


Ray Katt drove in three runs 
with a double and two singles to 
lead the New York Giants to an 
8-5 triumph over the St. Louis 
Cardinals. Katt’s two-run single 
in the fifth inning highlighted 
a three-run rally erasing a 53 
St. Louis lead. 


NEW YORK (Kyodo-UP)— 
The Yankees clung to their half- 
game lead in the American 
League Tuesday when Tom Bre- 
wer pitched the Boston Red Sox 
to a three-hit, 43 victory over 
the second-place Chicago White 
Sox. Ted Williams’ two-run 

— EE 


Games Athletes 
To Stay at Hotels 


The organization committee 
for the third Asian Games 
decided Tuesday to put aside 
plans to construct buildings to 
house foreign athletes. 


Cookie Takes Over 
But Nats Lose Again 


homer in the top of the ninth 
was the difference because 
Larry Doby hit a two-run homer 
for the White Sox in the bot- 
tom of the inning. 


Vie Power hit his second 
homer of the game in the 10th 
inning to give the Kansas City 
Athletics a 3-2 victory over the 
Baltimore Orioles. It was Kan- 
sas City’s fifth straight victory. 


In a National League night 
game, the Chicago Cubs scored 
four runs in the top of the 14th 
to defeat the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
10-8. 


Ford Frick Sees 
3 Major Leagues 


HOUSTON, Tex. (AP)—Base 
ball Commissioner Ford Frick 
said Tuesday the Major Leagues 
“must be extended from coast 
to coast, North to South.” 


Frick said no reorganization is 
imminent but that he expects to 
see more Major League cities in 
his lifetime. 

“I don’t know when it will be 
or what form it will take but I 
have a hunch we will see three 
Major Leagues,” Frick told a 
luncheon group. 


Dressen Fired 


The committee planned in-|. gif 


stead to reserve rooms in the| #4 


large hotels in Tokyo for the 
athletes. 


Accommodations in the Dal- 
ichi Hotel at Shimbashi are ex- 
pected to be made available 
for the male athletes and the 
Park Hotel in Shiba for the 
women. 

The committee will have the 
playground at Shiba Park 
cleared and prepared for use 
as the training ground for for- 
eign athletes participating in 
the Asian Games, ~ 


Pro-Ball Camas 


Yesterday’s Results 
CENTRAL LEAGUE 


Hiroshima .... 000 200 000 2 5 O 
Chemiett - scicc 000 000 000 0 7 O 
WP: Bizen (5-1). LP: Ina (8-2). 
Kokutetsu ..... 302 000 010 6 9 1 
SE °. wena cve 000 102 001 48 2 
WP: Tashiro (2-0). LP: Osaki 

(2-3). 
- 


PACIFIC LEAGUE 
. 000 001 000 1 
Hankyu caeeee 000 003 00x 3 
. 000 000 010 1 
” 210 010 00x 4 
LP: Nom 


Nankai TTTT 

Nishitetsu .... 
WP: Kawamura (2-2). 

(2-5). HR: Wada (N.). 


Rained Out 


Yomiuri Giants vs. Taiyo Whales 

at Kawasaki Stadium; Mainichi 
Orions vs. Kintetsu Pearls at 
Korakuen Stadium. 


Today’s Sports 


Pro Baseball — Central League: 
Taiyo vs. Yomiuri, 7 p.m., Kawa- 
saki; Hanshin vs. Kokutetsu, 7 
p.m., Koshien; Chunichi vs. Hi- 
roshima; 6:30 p.m., Chunichi; 
Pacific League: Mainichi vs. Kin- 
tetsu, 2 p.m., Korakuen; Hankyu 
vs. Daiei, 7 p.m., Nishinomiya, 
Osaka; “Nishitetsu vs. Nankai, 7 
p.m., Heiwadai, Kyushu. Student 
Baseball—Toto University League, 
4th week, Agriculture U. vs. Ga- 
kushuin U., and Komazawa U. 
vs. Chuo U., 12:30 p.m. Meiji 
Shrine Ball Park. Basketball— 
Kanto Collegiate Rookie Tourney, 
9 a.m., National Gym. Boxing— 
Kanto University League, first 
day, Meiji U. vs. Senshu U., 5 
p.m., Korakuen. Horse Racing— 


. Kawasaki Races, noon, Kawasaki. 


~ International News Photo 

CHUCK DRESSEN looks 
happy at Yankee Stadium 
prior to the Senators first 
game with the Bombers this 
season. The Nats dropped 16 
games and won only four un- 
der Dressen, who was fired 
Tuesday. 


DETROIT (INS) — Chuck 
Dressen, outspoken manager of 
the Washington Senators, can 
spend all of his time now man- 
aging the Major Leagues from 
his armchair. He’s through 
with the Nationals. 


Washington president Calvin 
Griffith fired Dressen Tuesday 
and named coach Harry 
yb i cgage Lavagetto to succeed 

m. 


Griffith made the announce- 
ment after arriving in Detroit 
where the Senators promptly 
lost to the Tigers, 5 to 3, in 
the first game of a three-game 
series, 

Griffith left Washington Mon- 
day saying that something. dras- 
tic would have to be done to 
improve the team. The Sena- 
tors, grounded in the second 
division since 1946, are in the 
American League cellar and 
now have lost their last nine 
games. 

Dressen came to the Senators 
in 1955. The Senators finished 
last that year but edvanced to 
seventh place last season. The 
veteran 58-year-old manager, 
who is considering an offer as 
coordinator of player person- 
nel for Washington, formerly 
directed traffic for the Cincin- 
nati Reds, the, Dodgers and 
Oakland in thé® Pacific Coast 
League. He won two pennants 
in his three years with the 


Dodgers. 
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To Replace Doubtful June 7 
Moore-Anthony Title. Match 


Negotiations Opened for _Hamia-Bassey Bout 


NEW YORK (AP)—tThe International Boxing Club 
(IBC) Tuesday began negotiations for a Hogan (Kid) 
Bassey-Cherif Hamia featherweight championship 


fight at Syracuse, N.Y., to replace the doubtful light 


heavyweight ar Ropar fuss between 
Archie and Tony An- 
thony, June ed 

Harry Markson, IBC managing 
director, said he had received 
no word from Moore, the 175 
pound champion who is in Ger- 
many, and that he couldn't wait 
any longer. He came to terms 
with Bassey’s manager, George 
Biddles, by telephone Tuesday 
and dispatched a representative 
to France to talk to Hamia. 


“We only have a month to 
o and there has been no word 
rom Moore,” Markson said. “He 
had been given until Monday 
by the various boxing commis- 
Sions to confirm that he would 
defend his title June 7. 


“I called his manager, Charley 
Johnston, and asked if he had 
heard anything from Moore. He 
said he hadn’t so I asked him 
to give me a release so I could 
make another fight for that date 
and he said ‘Go ahead.’ 


“I don’t have Hamia, yet, but 
I hope to be able to close the 
fight about tomorrow after- 
noon.” 

The world featherweight title 
has been vacant since the retire- 
ment of Sandy Saddler last 
January. 


LONDON (AP)—Hogan “Kid” 
Bassey’s manager said Tuesday 
the British Empire feather- 
weight champion has accepted 
terms to meet Cherif Hamia of 
France for the world title at 
Syracuse, N.Y., next month, 


The title is vacant. Bassey’s 
manager George Biddles said he 
received a telephone call from 
the International Boxing Club 
(IBC) in New York offering 
terms for the fight, scheduled 
for June 7. 

“I have cabled acceptance and 
I am very satisfied with the 
IBC’s terms,” Biddles said. 

Bassey, a powerhouse Nige- 
rian, recently returned from 
the United States after decisive- 
ly beating Miguel Berrios of 
Puerto Rico in a title elimina- 
tion fight there. 

Biddies said: “In the Kid I 
think we definitely have the 
featherweight champion of the 
world. Bassey is in fine shape 
and should do well against 
Hamia.” 

Biddles said Hamia, the Euro- 
pean titleholder, also had been 
offered terms for ithe fight “But 
I don’t know whether he has 
accepted them yet.” 


Friday New Date 


For Espinosa Fight 

The scheduled’ eight-round 
non-title fight between Orient 
bantamweight champion .Leo 
Espinosa and Hisao Kobayashi, 
Sth-ranking featherweight in 
the Orient, was postponed for 
or third time yesterday due to 
rain. 

The match has been resched- 
uled for the International Stad- 
ium in Ryogoku Friday. It was 
originally to be held at the 
open-air Hibiya Amphitheater. 


———> 


Sugar Ray 
To Quit Ring 
If Fans Insist 


NEW YORK (Kyodo-UP)— 
Middleweight champion Sugar 
Ray Robinson said Tuesday he 
“may retire soon without fight- 
ing again” but will leave his de- 
cision up to the letters of box- 
ing fans. 

Since his knockout title 
triumph over Gene Fullmer in 
Chicago last week, many of his 
friends have been advising re 
tirement without risking the loss 
of his great new prestige, he 
said. 

“They feel I would be doing 
an injustice to the hundreds of 
people who helped me win back 
the title with their letters of en- 
couragement and their prayers 
—if I went out at my age and 
risked losing it again.” 

However, many other friends 
insist that he defend against 
welterweight champion Carmen 
Basilio for a big gate in Sep- 
tember “because they know I 
could use the money.” 

He added, “Not that I am 
broke. I’ve squared up my back 
taxes with Uncle Sam and my 
family and I could live modestly 
from now on—but not nearly 
as well as if I got a big Septem- 
ber purse.” 

He said “accordingly, I am 
going to let the public decide. 
I'll let the fans all over the 
world write me and tell me to 
retire or to fight, and I'll do 
whatever the majority says.” 

Meanwhile, the champion is 
resting in New York and has no 
immediate plans. 


Alonzo, Rosi Prep 
For Fight Thursday 


SAN FRANCISCO (AP)— 
Italy’s Paolo Rosi sparred while 
Leo Alonzo of the Philippines 
worked only lightly Tuesday as 
they finished training for their 
10-round lightweight bout here 
Thursday night. 

Rosi, ranked seventh among 
the 135-pounders, gave sparring 
partner Dom Sacco a_ good 
whacking as the latter emulated 
the counter-punching style of 
Alonzo. 

The Filipino aims to use the 
Cow Palace bout as a step into 
national rankings. He won the 
Oriental lightweight title but 
has won only one of three fights 
in the U.S. One of his losses was 
to Baby Vasquez of Mexico, who 
also beat Rosi and holds the No. 
6 spot in the ratings. 


Rejects Moscow Invite 


BUENOS AIRES (AP)—The 
Argentine Football (soccer) As- 
sociation Tuesday rejected a 
Russian invitation to send an 
all-star team to play in Moscow 
in August. 
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Pan American offers 


MOST FLIGHTS 
to HONG KONG 


© ac luxe PRESIDENT services 


5 thrifty RAINBOW services 


every week __ B-—=-rGe—=, 


Flights by speedy Super-6 Clippers® every 
Sunday, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday. The finest, most frequent serv- 
ice from Tokyo to Hong Kong. 


For reservetions, coll your eavel agent or — 
Tokyo: Phone 20-1021, 150 Merunouchi Bidg. 


Oseke: 


Phone 26-6048/9, Tokyo Tatemono Bidg., 
igeshi-ku 


38 Kitehame 4-chome, H 
* Trade-Mark, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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SAME UNE SARA 


Steel Scrap 
Ban Said 
Temporary 


WASHINGTON (AP) —Com- 
merce Department officials indi- 
cated Tuesday the new U.S. em- 
bargo on export of heavy melt- 
ing steel scrap is a temporary 
device designed,to halt extra 
heavy shipmen's to Japan. 


These sources said in the first 


four months of 1957 Japan 
bought almost as much scrap 
for her booming steel industry 
as in the entire year of 1956. 


Commerce Department fig- 
ures showed that between Jan. 
1 and April 30 654,549 short tons 
of Number One steel scrap and 
584,003 tons of secondary grade 
were licensed for shipments to 
Japan for a total of 1,268,552 
short tons. During all of last 
year Japan received a total of 
1,321,269 short tons. 

The suspension of export 
licenses, announced Monday 
also applies to Britain and the 
European coal and steel com- 
munity. Exports to Europe and 
Britain were said to be running 
about the same as last year. 

The export ban came shortly 
before Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks is to visit Japan 
from May 15 to 21. Weeks 
will. call on Prime Minister 
Kishi and the Ministry of Inter- 
nationai Trade and Industry on 
May 16. 

While the calls are expected 
to be primarily of a courtesy 


nature, it is known that Weeks 


is being thoroughly familiarized 
in advance with the steel scrap 
situation, 

Officials said Tuesday the em- 
bargo, second to be applied in 


' two months, was invoked pri- 


marily to protect U.S. domestic 
consumers during negotiations 
now underway with the princi- 
pal foreign buyers of heavy 
melting scrap. No decisions 
have yet been reached. 


Japan had previously indicat- 
ed it would like in the vicinity 
of 2,300,000 tons of heavy melt- 
ing scrap this year. 

The talks are designed to 
take care of foreign free world 
needs as well as possible with- 


-out depleting the U.S. supply of 


scrap. 


April Cement Production 
Increases by 100,000. Tons 


OSAKA (Kyodo)—April pro- 
duction of cement smashed the 
previous record in March by 
100,000 tons to reach 1,388,000 
tor.s, the Japan Cement Associa- 
tion announced yesterday. 


The month’s cement §ship- 
ment reached 1,322,000 tons of 
“which £02,000 tons were ex- 
ported. 

Stockpile at monthend amount- 
ed to 316,000 tons, 
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OPENS 


Gyroscope Company, 
Corporation and other firms, 


Kl OOIE : OD ysis ie: ; he 
(LECTRONIC SHOP 
the Tokyo Keiki Seizosho (Tokyo Precision Instruments Co.), 
was host to U.S. Navy and Air Force officers and Japanese 
industry representatives at a reception held yesterday at his 
head office to mark the opening of an electronic shop in the 
Kamata plant. Tokyo Keiki overhauls U.S. Navy and Air Force 
instruments and manufactures marine and aircraft instruments, 
mostly on technological license agreements With the Sperry 
Walter Kidde & Co., Bendix Aviation 
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koto Hashii, president of 


Left to right are Capt. W. H. 


Keen, assistant Chief of Staff, Materiel, U.S. Navy Fleet Air 
Japan, Atsugi; Hashii, A. M. Doxey, vice-president of Walter 
Kidde & Co., and Col. F. J. Henggeler, USAF. 


Demand for 


By a Secial 


The urgent need for trained 
technicians coupled with the de- 
mand for educational reform to 
provide for greater emphasis on 
scientific and technical educa- 
tion in the schools had been 
raised by representatives of the 
Japanese Government, industry 
and education. 

The rapid progress made in 
industrial research, automation, 
and atomic studies, together 
with the rising intensity of 
world trade competition, has 
brought out the pressing and 
critical need for adequately 
qualified technicians, 

Aside from promoting indus- 
trial growth on a competitive 
basis, such a development would 
mean less foreign exchange pay- 
ments on foreign technical aid 
and royalties. 


Remarkable Progress 


To be sure Japan made re- 
markable progress in industrial 
technology during the Korean 
boom period, which laid the 
basis for the fast economic pro- 
gress of today. However, it 
must be admitted that the major 
contribution came from induc- 
tion of foreign technical know- 
how. Domestic scientific re- 
search played only a minor, sec- 
ondary role. To fill in the 
scientific gap created by the 
Pacific War, import of foreiga 
technical aid was inevitable and 
it served a very useful purpose. 

It was only from about 1954 
Ithat independent industrial re- 
search had begun in earnest, 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale 


To Appear 


After three years of exclusive 
sales to the United States Armed 
Forces in Japan and Okinawa, 
Taiwan, Korea and Guam, 
world-famous Canada Dry Ging- 
er Ale will make its appearance 
on the Japanese domestic mar- 
ket this month. Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale is a leading favorite 
both as a mixer with liquor and 
as a beverage in over 50 coun- 
tries, including the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, South 
Germany, England, 
South Africa, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. 

It was first developed in 
Toronto, Canada, in 1906, and 
after considerable development 
across Canada it was introduced 
to the United States in 1922. 


Three years later, Canada Dry| 
Ginger Ale, Inc., was formed in|: 


Marke 


O 


the United States and bought - a : 


the assets of the original Cana- 
dian company, From 1925 to the 
present time, over 225 Canada 
Dry bottling plants have been 
built in the U.S. and Canada, 
plus some 80 more in any other 
countries of the worid. — 


In Japan the beverage will 
be manufactured and bottled by 
Kokusai Inryo Co. Ltd., in as- 


Ltd. and under license from 
Canada Dry International, Inc. 
or New York. Canada Dry In- 
ternational, Inc. is the subsidiary 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc 
of New York, responsible ‘for 
all overseas sales and opera- 
tions. 


commerce. 
If you need a 


The FUJI 


Representative 
, 17 Brabourne 


; 


For over 75 years, Japan's 
largest financial institution has 
fostered international trade and 


in Japan, contact... 


Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
187 Offices throughout Japan 
London Branch: Salisbury House, 
Finsbury 


New York Agency: 42 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Calcutta House, 


helping hand (4 \" 


BANK. 


Circus, London E.C. 2 
Office: M 


Road, Calcutta-1 
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Technicians 


Increasing in Japan 


Correspnodent 


| both in amount and quality. 


This is evidenced partly by the 
sharp rise in monies expended 
for research. According to Gov- 
ernment statistics, total invest- 
ments in research aggregated 
¥ 40,100 million in 1955 or about 
0.5 per cent of gross national 
product (The percentage goes 
much higher for the U.S. and 
U.K.). Of this, 31 per cent 
came from _ the Treasury. 
Private industrial research re- 
ceived about 39 per cent, uni- 
versities 35 per cent, research 
agencies 15 per cent and other 
public research agencies 11 per 
cent. 


Basic Research 


Basic research in Japan is 
done mostly by Government 
universities as they have the 
best facilities. And research aid 
is almost wholly covered by 
Government funds. But even 
here, educational and other ex- 
penses eat up a sizable portion 
of total research funds. Some 
private industrial research is 
entrusted to university research, 
but most of this concerns ap- 
plied research and not basic re- 
search, 

Most of the research funds 
for Government research agen- 
cies go for new defense tech- 
niques, aeronautics, and others 
which leave very little for basic 
research in the industrial field. 
Moreover, there seems to be 
little long-range planning in re- 
search budgeting as the em- 
phasis is on this matter one 
year, and that matter the next 
year, etc. 


Private Industrial Research 


Government expenditures for 
private industrial research are 
rather low, covering only about 
6.5 per cent of total private in- 


».|dustrial outlays for research. 
©: |This amount of Government re- 
== ;search aid to private industries 
*<: |is so small on an individual item 
p< | basis that its effectiveness is 
-.-|rather slight. 
== :|phasis seems to be shifting to 
¢*| Cooperative research in related 
es: | lines. 


Hence, the em- 


A problem for the future is 


| <jadjustment between domestic 
-: | industrial research and import- 
f-jed technical aid involving roy- 
_|alty payments which may cut 
we.) heavily 
Sue | ments for own research needs. 


into industrial allot- 


Although industrial research 
has been, and is, advancing 
rapidly, it still falls far short 
of meeting the growing demand 
for new technological develop- 
ments. In order to push tech- 
nical research on Japén’s own 
account, without too heavy a 
reliance on foreign technical 
aid, it is very urgent that in- 
vestments in research be raised 
considerably, particulerly in 
basic research, that more re- 
search planning on a long-term 
basis should take place and uni- 
versity research be encouraged 
to produce persons better train- 
ed to become technicians. 


Trends at Tokyo Fair 


Japan Heavy Machinery Fy 
CreatesDeepImpression |i 


By IGOR OGANESOFF 


Once again the hangar-like 
pavilions of the Japan Interna- 
tional Trade Fair at Harumi 
pier echo to the roar of hund- 
reds of pieces of heavy machine- 
ry being demonstrated to curi- 
ous visitors. And the machines 


-lare better this year than ever 


before; more automatic, better 
finished and more precise. 
Among the 27 exhibitors, only 


:ithree really count in the show 


—Japan, Germany and Switzer- 
land—as far as machine tools go. 
Germany sent her best equip- 
ment, taking no chances on 
underrating the Japanese. Swit- 
zerland has an amazingly large 
array for such a smal] nation, 
with part of it centered on smai- 
ler, fully automatic machine 
tools to turn out tiny precision 
parts such as those used in 
watches. 

Impressive Japanese Exhibits 

But for anyone who has not 
followed closely the industrial 
trends in this country, Japanese 
exhibitors provide the greatest 
impact. Foreign visitors con- 
tinually express utter amaze- 
ment at the tremendously im- 
pressive showing Japan has 
made. 

The Japanese exhibits run the 
gamut of machinery for every 
conceivable purpose; massive 
construction equipment, preci- 
sion instruments, machine tools 
electrical equipment — almost 
every industrial item you can 
name. 


And it’s clear from all this 
that Japan today can produce 
virtually any type of complex 
machine for every industrial 
purpose. There is no longer 
any question of Japan’s indus- 
trial ability. 


This doesn’t mean there aren’t 
differences between what Ger- 
many and Japan can make or 
that the two countries are now 
identical in industrial prowess. 
But faced with this dazzling ar- 
ray of smoothly functioning ma- 
chines we had to seek out en- 
gineers at the exhibits to probe 
deeper into the relative merits 
of European and Japanese prod- 
ucts—differences which are no 
longer apparent from a casual 
examination. 


Germany’s Slight Edge 


And we discovered that Ger- 
many had to put its best foot 
forward to gain a slight edge— 
an edge in precision and relia- 
bility. Many of the _ refine- 
ments on European equipment 
were designed only in the last 
year or two. 


For example, Japanese firms 
can produce excellent lathes, 
gear grinders, drilling machines 
and milling machines. But no 
Japanese company has a fully 
automatic high production 
copying lathe as exhibited by 
one German and one _ §wiss 
company. 

Another German firm display- 
ed a grinding machine—but one 
with an optical profile viewer 
that permits 50 times normal 
accuracy. Still another German 
firm demonstrated a heavy duty 
universal tool milling machine 


Coal Program 
Set by MITI 


The Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, in its coal 
mining industry rationalization 
program for the 1957 fiscal year, 
plans to secure the year’s coal 
production throughout the coun- 
try at 52,700,000 tons against 
48,280,000 tons for fiscal 1956. 

The rationalization program 
has been completed by the min- 
istry for formal decision by 
the Coal Industry Deliberative 
Council, the ministry’s advisory 
organ, 

The plan also envisions the 
nation’s coal industry securing 
¥27,000 million for rationaliza- 
tion of their equipment (¥16,- 
140 million). | 

The ministry also plans to in- 
crease the coal production goal 
for fiscal 1959, the ending year 
of the five-year coal industry 
rationalization basic plan, to 57 
million tons from the initially 
fixed 49,500,000 tons. 


KANSAI TEALINE 


HONGKONG & BANGKOK 


s.s. “KANSAI MARU” 
Yokohama .....May 19-20 
Nagoya ........May 21-21 
Osaka Soececcesmeay 22-23 
Kobe .........May 23-24 


For TAIWAN & 


Voy. 59-Out (5,522 D/W) 
Mofi .ccccccee May 25-25 
Hongkong .....May 29-30 
Bangkok ......Junme 4 


MANILA 


ss. “SHINKO MARU” 
Yokohama .....May 16-17 
Nagoya ........May 18-18 
Osaka .........-May 19-20 
Kobe evdacunss4uee 20-21 


Voy. 57-Out (4,017 D/W) 


Moji eveaceececMey 22-22 
Chilung .......May 25-26 
Kaohsiung .....May 27-28 
Manila ........May 31 


A Luxury Cruise through 


the Island Sea 


National Park 


»  JNLAND SEA LINER ROUTES 
Osaka-Kobe-Matsuyama-Beppu Route (2 sailings daily) 
Osaka-Kobe-Takamatsu Route (2 sailings daily) and others 
For details and reservations please apply to our offices or 


any Japan Travel 


a7 


x 


TOKYO: 


KOBE: 
MOJI: 


Bureau 


subject to alternation with or 
without notice. 


For all particular apply to: 


 KANSAI KISEN KAISHA 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Osaka Tel. (44) 215146 
(28) 2621-5 
YOKOHAMA (8) 1641-9 (OSK) 
(3) 2151-5 
2220-4, 630, 897 


which is not available in Japan. < 


Japan, of course, has its own 
machines which can do approxi- 
mately the same job as the ones 
enumerated. But these three 
examples demonstrate several 
weaknesses of Japanese ma- 
chine tools, compared with their 
counterparts from Europe, 


One, of course, is that unman- 
ned, fully-automatic machinery 
is not yet well developed in this 
country. The value of such 
equipment lies not only in labor 
scving but in the great preci- 
sion possible. 

Demand for Accuracy 

More important is the ques- 
tion of accuracy in all types of 
machine tools. European manu- 
facturers have now added re- 
finements—optical or electronic 
ones—that permit greater ex- 
actness in production than ever 
before. In gear grinding, for 
example, it’s important because 
microscopic variations 
greater wear and more frequent 
breakdowns. Allied to this, pre- 
cision testing, measuring and 
cngineering equipment from 
Europe is still more advanced 
than the Japanese variety. A 
German firm exhibits an indus- 
trial X-ray that can penetrate 
150 mm. of steel—far more than 
any produced in this country. 


Universality is another point. 
Japanese producers tend to con- 
centrate on single-purpose ma- 
chines to do a specific job. Ger- 
man and Swiss manufacturers 
are turning more and more to 
universal machines—which, by 
changing tools and attachments, 
can be applied to a number of 
jobs. The economy of such ma- 
chines is obvious. 


Two other criticisms of Japa- 
nese machine tools should be 
noted. For one, finishing is still 
not as good as it should be. 
We’re not talking here about 
the color of paint used for cov- 
ers, but rather about gripping 
surfaces. Cutting tools some- 
times slip because of poor finish- 
ing, lowering reliability and ac- 
curacy. 

Durability Problem 


Then there is still the prob- 
lems of durability. According 
to oneeforeign buyer, Japanese 
tools wear out somewhat more 
quickly, This problem has its 
roots in the .materials used to 
make steel—a German engineer 
blamed it on the coke used. 


These are generalities and 
nearly as fast as one makes 
them someone comes along 
with an example to disprove 
them. It is a fact that the pre- 
cision, reliability, and durability 
of Japanese machine tools vary 
considerably from maker to 
maker, Some are clearly on a 
par with the world’s best, lack- 
ing only the very latest refine- 
ments which may not be need- 
ed by many buyers, 


Probably the best example of 
original Japanese engineering 
which resulted in a product at 
the head of its field is Fuji Mo- 
tors’ Gyromatic No. 5, a univer- 
Sal automatic gear cutting ma- 
Chine. The firm has world pa- 
tents pending and has even re- 
ceived inquiries from interested 
German manufacturers. Japa- 
nese exhibitors as a whole are 
so proud of this machine that 
one of Fuji Motors’ competitors 
pointed it out to me. 


Plastic Moulders 


Japan also makes a very im- 
pressive showing in modern 
plastic mouldering machines 
which could be seen in action 
for the first time at the fair. 
These Japanese firms, their rep- 
resentatives said, have been 
making such equipment for sev- 
eral years but have only recent- 
ly incorporated substantial im- 
provements and refinements— 
prodded by growing domestic 
demand. This represents signi- 
ficant progress, for Japan in the 
past has been importing most of 
the plastic machinery it need- 
ed. 


Japanese textile machinery 
hardly requires praise. Even 
critical German engineers admit 

Continued on Page 11, Col. 3 


Tool Mission Going 
To USSR in June 


12-man Japanese machine- 
tool mission is to leave Japan 
by air June 6 on a three-week 
inspection trip to Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

Kiichi Komine, president of 
the Komine Industrial Tech- 
nique Co., and head of the pro- 
posed mission, Tuesday -re- 
ceived a formal invitation from 
A.I. Kostousov, Soviet Minister 
of Machine-Tool Industry. 


In his letter, Kostousov said 

that full preparations were 
being made to greet the Japa- 
nese mission. 
He also revealed that a 12- 
man Soviet machine-tool group, 
headed by himself, was 
planning to make a return visit 
to Japan early in September. 


The Japanese mission is 
being sent to Soviet Russia 
jointly by the Japan-Soviet 
Amity Association and the In- 
dustrial Technology Associa- 
tion. 

It will remain in Russia for 
about three weeks. 


Currency Report 
Currency issue of the Bank 
of Japan Tuesday decreased by 
¥11,629 million to ¥616,048 mil- 
lion from Monday. Both ad- 
vances and national bond hold- 
ings declined, the former b 


lion and the latter by %2,950 
¥333,540 miilion, 


}million to 


cause | 


¥8,978 million to ¥266,993 mil- : 


P.I. Declares Import Ban 


* 
On Cotton, Rayon Fabrics 
The Philippines has banned; have been behind the action. 
import of Japanese cotton and} The Philippines is presently _ 
rayon fabrics, according to an| suffering from a shortage of for- 
official cable received by the/jeign exchange.. , 
Foreign Office from the Japa-| They also suggested that the 
nese Embassy in Manila. controversy, which cropped up 
The action was just recently|some time ago between Japan 
Se announced by the Central Bank/iand the Philippines on the 
me of the Philippines, which has| question of abolishing the 
a canceled foreign exchange quo-|open-account system, might 
oat tas already allocated for cotton! nave had something to do with 
ae: By and plow textile imports from/|the anti-Japanese move. 
te @ Japan and other countries, MITI officials feared that the © 
po 4 The bank authorities also an-| measure which applies to all 
3 38 nounced that letters gf credit| countries exporting cotton and 
e es for such textile import would|rayon fabrics, might eventually 
3 oe ‘es he gn on A aeobge) by the! pe directed against Japan only. 
Se 2 The caiie site ‘oe Selene tee —— got meri modes pe 

OFF FOR LONDON—Akira jthe bank's action was not $47 480,000 = which $15 million 
Isobe, newly appointed re- {known but the Japanese Em- were textiles. Cotton textile ex- 
sident director and manager | >assy in Manila has already in- 

ports aggregated $7,242,000 and 

of the London branch office {quired of the Philippine Gov-| (nemical fabrics, $5,520,000, ac- 
of the Fuji Bank, left Tokyo ernment on the move. cording to MITI. 
—_ night oe gw mm assume Meanwhile, officials of the — 

new pos replaces | Ministry of International Trade : 
Masao Nitani, who is schedul- | ard Industry yesterday specu- Bank Clearings 
ed to return shortly to the |lated that the divergence of (May 8) 
head office as director and | opinion between President Car-|/ Bills Cleared .... 308,270 
chief manager of the Busi- feo Garcia and the bank autho-! Value we ecccee ¥ 44,376,026,000 
ness Division. |rities over import policy might Balance ........ ¥3,060,410,000 

Shipping Schedu! ’ 

ipping ule . . . Incoming and Outgoing Vessels 
TRANSPACIFIC LINE 
Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv 
Agents Vessel ‘ Kobe Nagoya Shimizu Yokohama Destinations 
Sharp BM cocces ceccce —_— — oa May 9-10 Vanc., SE.; Taco., Victoria, 
Longview, P’ land. 
Everett Oregon Mail ..... May 12-13 May 14-14 May 15-15 May 15-16 Vanc., SE., Taco., Long- 
view, P’ land. 
U.S. Line Golden Mariner ., — —_— Sod May 15-16 LA. 
Inter-Aall Gjertrud Bakke .. May 25-26 May 27-27 May 28-28 May 29-30 Vanc., SE., Taco., Long- 
(Calls Moji May 24-24) view, P' land. 
Daido Line Korai Maru ,.,., May 27-28 May 29-29 May 30-30 M. 30-J.1 LA. Crist.. NY. Balt. 
Phil., Norf. 
PACIFIC &G ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
Arr-Lv Arr-Lyv Arr-Ly Arr-Lv 

Agents Vessel Kobe Nagoya Shimizu Yokohama Destinations 

Nissin Unyu Flying 

Enterprise II ., — - _—— May 9-9 May 10-11 SF. LA. Norf., Balt., 

Phil. 

Maersk Chastine Maersk . May 10 May 11l-1l1 May 12-12 May 13-15 SF. Crist. NY., Bost.,. 
Phil. Balt. 

Dodwell Fernbank ........ May 10-11 May 12-12 May 13-13 May 14-15. SF, LA. Crist.. NY, 
Bost., Phil., Balt. 

U.S. Line Pioneer Mart ..., May 11-12 May 13-13 od May 14-15 NY. 

Mitsui & Awobasan Maru . May 10-12 May 13-13 May 14-14 May i4-16 Vance. SF. LA. Lond. 

N.Y.K, (Calls Otaru May 18-19) R'dam, A’'werp, B’men, 

H'burg. 
Mitsui Yoshinosan Maru . May 15-16 May 17-17 May 18-18 May 18-19 SF. LA., NY., Phil., Balt. 
Butterfield Maron ..........+.. May 15-16 May 17-17 May 18-18 May 19-20 SF., LA., Kingston, NY., 
Phil., Balt., Charl. 
Sharp Lisholt ....eeee0. May 16-17 May 18-18 May 19-19 May 20-21 LA., NY., Phil., Balt. 
N.Y.K, Aso Maru ........ May 16-18 May 19-19 May 20-20 May 20-22 SF. LA. Crist. NY,, 
Bost., Phil., Balt. 
Mitsubishi Victoria Maru ... May 18-20 May 21-21 May 22-22 May 22-24 LA. Crist, NY. Phil. 
Balt., Houst., Galveston. 
O.S.K, Miyotama Maru ., May 20-22 May 18-19 May 23-23 May 24-25 —, Crist., NY., Phil., 
Balt. 
Nissin Unyu Remsen Heights . May 24-25 May 23-23 May 26-26 May 27-28 a NY., Nortf., 
t., Phil. 
Maersk Nicoline Maersk .. May 23-25 May 26-26 May 27-27 May 28-31 LA. Crist. NY., Bost. 
Phil., Balt. 
Dodwell Tungus .....e0++. May 24-26 May 27-27 May 28-28 May 29-30 et LA., Crist., NY., Bost., 
Z p es Balt. 
Yamashita Yamasato Maru .. May 26-27 May 28-29 May 29-29 May 30-31 ae eg NY., Bost., 
hil., t. 
N.Y.K. Awata Maru ..... May 25-28 May 29-29 May 30-30 M. ®-J.1 SF. LA. Crist., NY., 
Bost., Phil., Balt., Norf. 
Kawasaki Kunikawa Maru .. May 25-27 May 28-28 May 29-29 M. 30-J.1 SF., Crist.. NY., Phil, 
Balt., Norf. 
Iino Kaiun Tsuneshima Maru. M. 30-J.1 Jun. 2-2 Jun. 3-3 Jun. 3-5 LA. NY., Phil. Balt. 
Nortf. 
O.S.K. Panama Maru ... M. 30-J.3 May 28-29 Jun. 4-4 Jun. 4-5 ~~ Crist., NY., Phil. 
alt. 
EUROPEAN LINE 
Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv 
Agents Vessel Kobe Nagoya Shimizu Yokohama Destinations 
Butterfield Glengarry ....... May 13-14 May 12-12 May 11-11 May 9-11 S’hai, HK., S’p., Colo, 
Lond., R’dam, H’burg. 
N.Y.K.. Atsuta Maru .... May 15-17 May 14-14 May 1393 May 12 Aden, P. Sudan, Suez., 
P. Said, Alex., Gen., 
Mars., Casa., Lond., 
A'werp, R'dam, H'burg. 
Mackinnon Surat ......+++... May 16-18 May 15415 May 14-15 May 13-14 HK., S’p., P. Swett., Hav. 
(Calls Otaru May 10-11) : Lond., H'burg, R’dam, 
A’warp. 
M.M,. Line Sindh ...... eeeeee May 14-15 May 19-19 May 18-18 May 16-17 K'lung, HK., S’gon, S’p., 
(2nd call) May 20-20 a nae — Pen., Casa., H'burg, 
A’werp, R'dam, D’kirk. 
APL. Pres. Hayes ....., May 19-21 — —_— May 16-18 Oki. K’'lung, HK., S'p., 
Kara. Medit, Pts, NY. 
Royal Inter. Gaasterkerk ..... May 15-16 May 17-17 — May 18-18 Casa. A’werp, R’dam, 
H’burg. 
Dodwell City of Swansea May 9-11 May 13-16 May 17-17 May 18-19 S'‘hai, S’p., Aden, Lond., 
(Calls Osaka May 11-12, Otaru May 21-23) Hav., R’dam, . H’burg. 
Butterfield Ascanius .,..,..., M. 28-J.1 May 27-27 May 26-26 May 19-25 L'’pool, Dublin, Glasgow, 
(Calls Nagasaki May 10-11, Otaru May 14-17) Avonmouth. 
Sharp Bali .2...seeeeeeee May 21-22 May 26-26 May 25-25 May 23-24 S’hai, HK., Mla, S'p., 
Casa., A’'werp, . R’dam, 
: — H’burg, Scand. 
Hesco Weserstein ...... . May 30-31 May 29-29 os May 28-29 N. China, HK., M’'la, S’p., 
Pen., Colo., A’'werp, 
R’'dam, B’men, H’burg. 
Hesco Braunschweig ... M. 31-J.1 Mry 30-30 os May 28-29 N. China, HK., M’la, S’p., 
Pen., Colo., A'werp, 
R'dam, B’men, H’burg. 
Dodwell Simba ......s+0+.. May 27-28 May 29-29 May 30-30 M.30-J.1 S’p., Aden, P. Said, Alex., 
(Calis Otaru Jun. 3- 5) Gen., Casa., A’werp, 
R’'dam, H'burg, Scand. 
Pts. 
FAR EAST SOUTH-SEA & WEST-BOUND LINE 
Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv : 

Agents | Vessel Kobe Osaka Nagoya Yokohama Destination< 
Maersk Kirsten Maersk .. May 15-17 May 14-15 aa _—— HK., Indonesian Pts. 
A.P.L. Pres. McKinley .. May 9-10 — _— — HK., S’gon, S’p. 
Butterfield Pakhoi ........... May 13-15 May 11-13 May 10-10 May 9 HK., B’kok. 

M.M. Line Thabor .....+.+.. May 13-14 — May 12-12 May 9-11 S’gon. 
Dodwell Produce .....ss+.. May 12-13 May 13-14 May 11-11 May 9-10 B’kok. 
(Calls Moji May 15-16) 
N.Y.K. . Mantetsu Maru 
CUE dasodisiese May 13-14 May 9 May 12-12 May 10-11 HK., S’gon, B’kok. 
(2nd call) — May 13-14 (Calls Moji May 16-16) 
RoyalInter. Tjisadane ........ May 12-15 May 12-12 May ll-l1l May 10-10 Ry, & S. American 
T.S.K. Tokyo Maru ,.... May 15-17 ‘May 13-15 May 12-12 May 10-11 HK., S’p., Indonesian Pts. 
Royal Inter. Tjibantjet ......,, May 14-15 May 15-16 May 12-13 May 11-11 HK., S’p., Indonesian Pts. 
erate AA ie ccikc eeceeee May 16-17 May 14-15 May 13-13 May 11-12 Mla, Cebu. 
(Calls Moji May 17-18) 
Mackinnon Sangola .......... May 15-20 — May 14-14 May 11-13 HK., S'p., Pen., R’goon, 
(Calls Moji May 21-22) Calc. 
Butterfield Chungking ....... May 16-22 May 14-15 May 23-23 May 12-13 S’hai, HK., S'’p., Indo- 
(2nd call) May 25-27 May 24-25 (Calls Moji May 28-28) -nesian Pts. 
Aall Hallvard ......... May 17-18 May 16-17 May 15-15 May 13-14 S‘’hai, HK., S’p., P. Swett. 
(Calls Moji May 20-20) Pen., R’goon. 
Kansai Line Kansai Maru ...:. May 23-24 May 22-23 May 18-18 May 16-17 HK., B’kok. 
Kansai Line Shinko Maru .... May 20-21 May 19-20 May 18-18 May 16-17 M’'la. 
O.S.K. Tozai Maru No. 5 May 22-24 May 21-22 May 20-20 May 18-19 B’kok, R’goon, Calc. 
Mitsui Meiko Maru ..... May 23-25 May 22-22 May 22-22 May 19-20 HK., S’gon, B’kok. 
(Calls Moji May 26-26) 
Aall Hermod eeeeeeeeee HK.., M’'la, B’kok. 
(Calls Moji May 28-28) 
Maersk Else Maersk ..... May 17-27 May 24-25 May 23-23 May 20-22 eon B’bay, Kara., 
P. Gulf. 
Aall Hermod ,....+++. May 25-26 May 24-25 May 23-23 May 21-22 HK., M'la, B’kok. 
(Calls Moji May 28-28) 7 
O.S.K. Burma Maru .... May 26-28 May 25-26 May 23-24 May 21-22 S’gon sueres B’bay, 
Kara., P. Gulf. 
Aall Hai Hing ........ May 27-28 May 26-27 May 25-25 May 23-24 S’hai, HK., S’p., P. Swett., 
(Calls Moji May 30-30) Pen., R’goon. 
Mitsubishi Tarushima Maru ,. May 28-31 May 27-28 May 26-26 May 23-24 HK. S’p., Pen. Cole., 
(Calls Shimizu May 25-25) B’bay, 
M.M. Line Taurus rere eweeee May 28-31 —— May 27-28 May 25-26 S’gon. 
Royal Inter. Tjinegara .....«.. M.29-J.1 May 28-29 May 27-27 May 26-26 ve rapes & S. American 
O.S.K. Wako Maru ...... 24-26 — May 27-27 May 28-29 W. African Pts. 
(2nd call) M. 30-J. 5 — ae — 
Kawasaki Shunko Maru ... May 27-28 May 28-28 May 29-29 May 30-31 HK., S’gon, B’kok. 
(Calls Shimizu May 30-30, Moji Jun. 2- 2) 
AUSTRALIAN LINE 
Arr-Lv Arr-Lyv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv 

Agents Vessel Kobe Osaka Nagoya Yokohama Destinations 
Dodwell Aros ....s.see+++. (Calls Moji May 16-16) — — M'la, Syd, Bris., Melb. 
Mackinnon Nankin ........... May 18-19 May 17-18 May 14-15 May 15-16 Syd., Adela, Melb. 

(Calls Y'ichi May 14-14) 
Butterfield Changte eee eeeeeee May 27-30 M, 30-J. 4 May 26-26 May 24-25 Syd., Melb. 
O.S.K. Tozai Maru No. 11 M. 29-J. 1 May 28-28 May 27-27 May 24-26 Syd., Melb., Bris. 
| NLY.K. Eifuku Maru ,.... M. 26-J.1 — May 29-29 May 27-28 Bris., Syd., Melb. 
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“PEREGR MAiOT SAN 


* THE JAPAN TIMES, THURSDAY, MAY 9, 1957 


Domestic, Foreign Markets 


Kyodo 


The biggest slump since the ter- 


mination of the Korean war in 
March, 1953. came upon the Tokyo 
stock market yesterday as the re- 
sult ef the announcement by the 
Bank of Japan of its increased offi- 
cial money rates. 

There was confusion on the 
market floor at one time. Both 
speculatives and favorites became 
objectives of stop-loss selling. 

In the reguler section, Heiwa 
Realty lost 24. and others also 
plummeted ¥2 to ¥18. In the mis- 
cellaneous group, Japan Mining and 
Teikoku Petroleum suffered losses 


of ¥10 or so. 
Coals, oils, chemicals, electric 
machines, machinery and trading 


firms were also on the losing 
ground. 

The average price of 225 stocks 
retreated ¥22.95 to ¥565.65. 

Turnover was estimated at 50 
million shares. 

May7 Mays 

SPECIFIED STOCKS 


Heiwa Real Estate ... 330 306 
Tokyo Marine & Fire 134 128 
60 58 
Mitsubishi Heavy Ind. 123 117 
Nisshin Spinning .... 205 196 
i ohoce.. O84 203 
Mitsukoshi ..... coccese 259 247 
Mitsubishi Estate .... 224 206 
MARINE PRODUCTS 
Polar Whaling ...... - 60 59 
Nichiro Fisheries .... 62 61 
Nippon Suisan cccccce 88 
MINING 
Mitsubishi Metal Min. 112 107 
Nippon Mining ...... 106 97 
Sumitomo Metal Min. 107 103 
Mitsui Min. & Smelt. 114 lll 
Mitsui Mining ....... 113 106 
Mitsubishi Mining ... 122 116 
Furukawa Mining ... 109 106 
Hokkaido Colliery ... 133 127 
CC esccoe 197 132 
a | 143 
FOODSTUFF 
Nippon Flour Mills .. 111 108 
Nisshin Flour Milling 130 129 
Dai Nippon Sugar ... 155 148 
ae 297 283 
Nippon Breweries ... 151 146 
Asahi Breweries ..... 162 159 
Kirin Breweries ..... 192 188 
Takara Breweries ... 98 96 
TEXTILE 
Toyo Spinning ...... 181 174 
Kanegafuchi Spinning 114 108 
Fuji Spinning ....... 104 103 
Japan Wool Textile .. 138 - 
RAYON 
Teikoku Rayon ...... 143 136 
Toyo Rayon ........ - 227 220 
Toho Rayon ..... cove AIT 115 
Kurashiki Rayon .... 140 132 
Nippon Rayon ....... 139 133 
Asahi Chemical ..... 442 430 
PULP 
Sanyo Pulp ...ccccce 128 123 
Nippon Pulp ......-. 124 120 
Kokusaku Pulp ...... lll 108 
Tohoku Pulp ....<- we 833 110 
PAPER 
DP Scisescocccce SOL 244 
Honshu Paper ....... 109 100 
PEEP «sccccccece B08 280 
CHEMICAL 
Toyo Koatsu ...... cco 143 136 
Showa Electric Ind. ., 168 158 
Sumitomo Chemical .. 163 155 
New Japan Nitrogen . 118 112 
Nissan Chemical ..... 108 102 
Nippon Soda .,.....e. 140 133 
Toa Gosei ...... eeeeee 147 139 
Mitsui Chemical ..... 154 144 
Kyowa Fermentation . 134 131 
Sekigui Chemical .... 16% 167 
Oe s6ve *4QJ — 
Takeda Pharmaceutical — 100 
Fuji Photo Film ..... 135 130 


Konishiroku Photo .. 84 82 
OIL & COAL PRODUCTS 


peeeen GER soccceccese 1393 105 
Dn’ SE steceecooce 100 129 
PEMeUOM OTL cccccccce 190 183 
Mitsubishi Oil ....... 200 190 . 
Toa Nenryo Kogyo .. 168 161 
DE  shtesesccococe 198 148 
De [iE seccccoce «- 168 160 
Mitsubishi Chemical . 135 126 


RUBBER, CERAMICS & GLASS 


Yokohama Rubber ... 227 217 . 
Asahi Glass ..... evee 201 192 
Nippon Sheet Glass . 277 265 
Japan Cement ....... 139 132 
Iwaki Cement ....... 325 310 
Onoda Cement ....... 107 102 
STEEL & METAL 

Yawata Iron & Steel . 76 73 
Fuji Iron & Steel ... 73 71 
Kawasaki Steel ..... 70 70 


Nippon Steel Tube .. 177. 75 
Sumitomo Metal eeee 93 89 
Kobe Steel Works ... 64 62 


Japan Steel Works .. 233 226 
Nippon Yaki ....... oe 674 71 
Nippon Light Metal . 184 170 
MACHINERY 

Komatsu Mfg. ....... 106 98 
Ebara Mfg. .......... 201 194 
Japan Precision ..... 183 173 
2070 Bearing ....... 198 188 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY 
ee 123 
Tokyo Shibaura ..... 97 _ = 
Mitsubishi Electric .. 116 109 
Fuji Electric ........ 138 137 
Furukawa Electric Ind. 118 110 
Sumitomo Electric Ind. 117 113 
Nippon Electric ..... 134 128 
Matsushita Electric .. 240 228 
Yokokawa Electric .. 138 130 
SHIPBUILDING 

Mitsubishi Shipbldg. . 107 100 
Mitsubishi N. Heavy . 104 97 
Mitsui Shipbuilding ..112 105 
Hitachi Shipbuilding . 101 94 
Harima Shipbuilding . 68 67 
eee - 96 89 
Kawasaki Dockyard . 78 73 
Ishikawajima H’vy Ind. 85 79 
AUTOMOBILE 

Nissan Motor ........ 146 139 
SOUSU- BMEOtOr cccccccce 118 109 
Toyota Motor ........ 252 242 
Hino Diesel ........... 124 116 
CAMERA 

Nippon Kogaku K.K. 136 127 
Canon Camera ...... 160 155 
TRADING 

Daiichi Busgsan ...... 172 162 
Mitsui Bussan ......, 163 151 
Mitsubishi Trading .. 123 116 
FINANCE 

Bank of Tokyo ...... 60 60 
Fuji EET cocoe 78 76 
Mitsubishi Bank ..... 77 77 
Taisho Marine & Fire 69 68 
Sumitomo Marine & F. 64 64 
TRANSPORTATION & SHIPPING 
Japan Express ...... 244 236 
oO ~ K see 8 © see e ee eee 53 51 


srseeses 77 73 


Mitsui Steamship .... 6¢ 63 
Yamashita Steamship . 58 55 
lino Kaiun ........ oo & 66 
Mitsubishi Shipping . 75 70 
Daido Kaiun ...... coe & 65 
Nippon Oil Tanker .. 88 81. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Tokyo Electric Power 770 755 
Chubu Electric Power 630 628 
Kansei Electric Power 740 739 
Eee 79 
AMUSEMENT 
i? Cie evacecsae sat 123 
Toho shbadbbethesecooes’s BONE ns 
SEE. padeccccceseceoss. $99 128 
Toei seer ree ee eee eeeeree 151 149 
AVERAGES 

Dow Jones Average .588.60 565.65 
Single Average ..... -126.93 121.98 


(Stock prices by courtesy of the ! 


Nomura Securities Company) 


NEW YORK STOCKS 


NEW YORK (AP)—Steels led the 
stock market downward Tuesday 
in a medium-sized decline but air- 
crafts, some oils and selected is- 


$181.20. Its steepest decline in 
weeks, moderate though it was. 


Volume totaled 2,300,000 shares 
compared with 2.210.000 Monday. 

Standard and Poor Tuesday cor- 
rected the Monday high, low and 


close for the industrial and 500 
stock components in its index. 


The corrected totals are: Indus- 
trials: high 49.89, low 49.14, close 
49.48; 500 stocks: 46.62, 45.94, 46.27. 


Dow-Jones stock averages: 30 
industrials: open 496.03, high 497.78, 
low 492.29, close 494.68, off 1.64: 30 
rails: 146.89, 147.60, 146.15, 146.58, 
off 0.53; 15 utilities: 73.15, 73.46, 72.84, 
73.11, off 0.23; 60 stocks: 173.82, 
174.51, 172.73, 173.45, off 0.58. 


Mayé May?7 
Allied Chemical .... 881% 8834 
Allis Chalmers ...... 34% 35 
Aluminium Ltd. .... 141% 13934 
Aluminum Company 97% 97 
Amerada Petroleum 122', 121% 
American Airlines .. 1914 194% 
American Can ..... 42 41% 
Amer. Cyanamid ... 83 8034 
American Radiator .. 15% 1554 
Amer. Smelt & Ref. 5214 527, 
American Sugar... 136B 140 
American Telephone 1774 17714 
American Tobacco .. 74% 73% 
Anaconda Company 65%, 647% 
Armour & Co. ..... — 143% 
Assoc. Dry Goods .. 34 331% 
Atchison T&S Fe. .. 24% 24 
Atlantic Rafining ... 517% 5414 
Atlas Corp ........ . 934 9% 
Avco Manufacturing 61, 6% 
Baldwin Lima H. ... 135% 13% 
Baltimore & Ohio .. 47 4714 
Bendix Aviation .... 641% 6349 
Bethlehem Steel .. 461% 453% 
Boeing Airplane ... 47% 4815 
Borden Co. ........2 608% 6014 
Borg-Warner ...... ae 42 
Bridgeport Brass ... 3714 37% 
Burroughs Corp. ... 4314 4314 
Canadian P. Ry. ... 35% 3544 
eet CT. Oe. o.cesce 18% 1542 
Celanese Corp. Am. 1534 157% 
Cerro de Pasco. ... 47% 467% 
Chesapeake & Ohio R 633% 6314 
Chrysler Corp. ..... 76% 763% 
Cities Service ...... @ 675% 
Climax Molyb:. ..... 71% 71 
PE: vireseccene 1103, 11334 
Colgate Palmolive .. 423% 43 


Commercial Credit .. 50% 50 


Comm. Solvents ... 16% 1534 
C'wealth Edison ... 39% 397% 
Consolid. Edison ... 44% 437% 
Consolid. Edison PF 10214 103 

Continental Oil 6214 6214 
Corn Products Ref. 27% 301% 
OS — 313% 
Crown Zellerbach .. 51 51% 


Curtiss Wright ..... 42% 43 


Dis. Corp-Seagrams 3214 3219 
Douglas Aircraft ... 80% 81% 
Dow Chemical ..... . 63% 625 
Du Pont de Nemours 19434 193% 
Eastern Air Lines .. 39% 383 

Eastman Kodak .... 944% 95 

Food Mach. & Chem 59% 5949 
Ford Motor Co. ..,. 57%% 57ly 
Foremost Dairies .. 174% 17% 
General Dynamics .. 651% 651% 
General Electric .... 641% 6356 
General Mills ...... 633% 6234 
General Motors ..... 434% 4314 
Goodrich B.F. Co. .. 714% 71% 
Goodyear Tire ..... 83 841% 
Grace W.R. & Co. .. 5534 56 

Greyhound Corp. .. 161% 165% 
2 Eee soe 13914 13974 
Ingersoll Rand .... 771% 78% 
Ses Le 
Int'l Harvester ..... 35 341% 
Int'l Nickel ........ 110% 109% 
Int'l Paper ......... 103%% 102% 
Int'l Telephone .... 351% 3534 
Johns-Manville ..... 47% 47% 
Jones & Laughlin .. 50% 505% 
Kaiser Aluminum ,., 443% 44 

Kennecott Copper .. 11514 11814 
Libby Owens ...... 753 

Liggett & Myers ... pte ase 
Lockheed erecsscesse 4534 46 

I « 20 2035 
Lone Star Cement .. 33 3234 
Lorillard P. Co. .... 17% 17\% 
RRS aimee . & 36 

Monsanto Chemicals 3444 3435 
Montecatini .... .. - 19%B 201% 
Montgomery Ward .. 373 3744 
Nat'l Biscuit ....... 34 y 
Nat'l Dairy Prod. ee py sen 
Nat'l Distillers ..... 27% 263, 
National Gypsum .. 37% 371% 
ee ee 127 126 

New York Central .. 31 315g 
North. Pacific Ry. .. 451% 4534 
rere ee 387% 3834 
Olin Math. Chem. .. 47 4634 
Pacific Gas & Elec. 4 7 

Pacific Lighting .... 37% pt 


Pan American ...... 16 16 


Paramount Pic. .... 34 3449 
Penn. Railroad ..... 20% 204% 
Pepsi-Cola see. woes “ae 235, 
Pfizer, Charles ..... 54% 5456 
Phelps Dodge ...... 55% 555% 
Phileo Corp. ........ 16% 164g 
Philip Morris ....... 42% 43 

Phillips Petroleum .. 4974 4819 
Pullman Ine. ....... 62% 6214 
Pee OM cccccccccsse BS 44 

s. detasecsesoeae. “ae 364 
Republic Steel ..... 535% 5336 
Reynold Metals .... 59% 5949 
Reynolds Tob “B” .. 574% 57 

Royal Dutch Pet. ... 48% 48% 
Sears Roebuck ..... 26% 265% 
Shell Oil ...... sere 89%. 82% 
Shell Transport .... 2334 231 
Sinclair Oil ....... 6534 6542 
Socony Mobil Oil .. 581, 5834 
S. Am Gold & Plat 935 93% 
South Cal. Edison .. 3% 5014 
Southern Company 23% 2344 
Southern Pacific ... 43% 437% 
Southern Railway .. 44 4349 
Sperry Rand ...... 23% 235% 
Standard Brands .. 42% ae 

Standard Oil Calif... 52% 5214 
Stand. Oil Indiana .. 55 537% 
Stand. Oil NJ. .... 60% 61, 
Stand. Oil Ohio .... 59% 5956 
Stud. Packard ..... 7% 7% 
Sylvania Electric ... 42% 431% 
Texas Co. *ee ee ee eee 68%, 67 

Tide Water Oil .... 38% 3914 
Se oka inte co oe §6=688 100 

20th Century-Fox e* 2716 27% 
Trans World Air ... 15 _ 19% 
Union Carbide .... 117% 116% 
Union Oil of Calif... 58 58 

Union Pacific ...... 3014 
United Air Lines .. 29%. 20 

United Corp. ....... 7% 71% 
United Fruit ....... 46% 46% 
Uae GED was.sscce @ 3314 
U.S. Rubber ....... 45% 4554 
U.S. Smelt & Ref... ‘51 50 

Wie Bteek .iccccécce 6416 627% 
Warner Bros. ..:... 25 253, 
Western Union Tel. on mt 
Westinghouse Elec. 59% 59% 
Woolworth F. W. Co. 43% 4314 
Youn Steel .. 109% 10844 
Zeni e.coce LIB% 112% 


Market Tone MIXED LOWER 
Total Stock Sales 2,210,000 2,300,000 
B—Bid. 
BANK STOCKS 


Bank of America #% Bid, 36% 
Ask; Chase 48'5 Bid, 51%, Ask: 
First Nat Bos 63 % Bid, 66% Ask: 
First Nat City 654, Bid, 68% Ask: 
Guaranty Trust 66% Bid, 69% Ask. 


jumped 27 per cent in value 
the London stock market A 

After 150 years of talk, the 
“Chunnel,” as Britons have 
christened it, has suddenly been 
revived as a possibility with the 
Suez Canal Company and American 
financiers reported to be showing 
interest in the project. 

Sponsors of the Channel tunnel 
have been encouraged by plans for 
a European Free Trade Zone as 
giving life to their long dormant 
gamble. 

Tunnel shares rose by two shil- 
lings and sixpence (35 cents) and 


closed at 11 shillings and nine- 
pence ($1.65). 
Meanwhile, oil shares were hit 


by overnight falis on Wall Street. 
British Petroleum and Burmah both 
eased. 


The Financial Times daily index 


was 206.3-(new 1957 high), up 0.2. 


COMMODITIES 


DOMESTIC 


By Kyodo News Service 
May 8 
Opening Closing 
OSAKA SANPIN 
(10 sen per Ib) 
Cotton Yarn: 


MT ecoccsecss BVO0 1781 
 « Gee, . daha 1731 1745 
TOKYO TEXTILE 
(10 sen per Ib) 
Cotton Yarn: 
DEO ~coccecece S000 1782 
ey  aéssaie - 1754 1768 
Rayon Yarn: 
Sy scstconcs: S00 1850 
Oe . wteskeneee 1949 1839 


OSAKA CHEMICAL FIBER YARN 
(10 sen per Ib) 


Rayon Yarn: 
BERT . ccoccceee 1G 1869 
ll. sakeueene 1841 1862 
Staple Fiber Yarn: 
Soul. weeesbeus 1123 1125 
perc 1139 1142 
FUKUI RAYON YARN 
(10 sen per Ib) 
SEG ccccncece BO 1845 
Oat. coscevees 1839 1825 
YOKOHAMA RAW SILK 
(Yen per kin) 
EER 2060 
Cl.  soweleeds 1994 
KOBE RAW SILK 
(Yen per kin) 
Ea secsadewe 2076 2064 
a eee 1995 1992: 
TOKYO RUBBER 
(10 sen per Ib) 
SER coccscesscs OM 1046 
SS . dade 1043 1047 
KOBE RUBBER 
(10 sen per Ib) 
Dae. sccdetued 1050 1052 
Oh <skaeaue ~~ 1039 
TOKYO SUGAR 
(10 sen per kin) 
ee ere 553 
vO, wecrtm ~~ 569 
NAGOYA WORSTED YARN 
(Yen per lb) 
SO écunteis -» 969 985 
ut... <sdcticca OD 1002 
TOYOHASHI COCOON 
(Yen per 100 momme) 
BO « aecéendan 467 465 
UN. ctcassanc 428 


FOREIGN 


By Kyodo News Service 
NEW YORK COTTON 
Closing prices in U.S. cts. per lb. 

May 6 


Te ccovtséene DU N35.35 
. freee ee 35.31 
i. MO ae 35.09 
Ts *-dawnsaeas ° 33.86 


33.90 ‘ 
NEW ORLEANS COTTON 
Closing prices in U.S. cts. per Ib. 


May 6 May 7 
WS eccoctscce. “ee 34.00 
MC a B35.30 
. aor 35.08 
es  -escteseues 33.92 33.87 
NEW YORK SILK 

Closing prices in US. cts. per Ib. 
; May 6 May 7 

A white 14medium 488 488 « 
A white 21 medium N458 N458 


NEW YORK SUGAR 
Closing prices in U.S. cts. per Ib. 
May 6 May 7 

6.40 6.45 


Spot @eeeeveevetee 
6.41 


waar . evesaat dhe 


Closing prices in U.S. cts. per Ib. 
May 6 May 7 

Ee cocccccedés Sete N216 
BEG ccccsccese | «6ST 215% 
TUF cocccscccse - BING 20676 
eer 210 209 14 

LONDON RUBBER 

Closing prices in pence per lb. 
May 6 May 7 
May ....ccocce B&6% B2634 
July-Sept. .... B26%%4 B265¢ 


SINGAPORE RUBBER 
Closing prices in Straits cts. per Ib. 


May 6 May 7 
May ... RSS No.1 B89 B8914 
May ... RSS No.3 B87 B87 344 


SINGAPORE TIN 
Closing prices in Straits $ per picul 
May 6 May 7 
Bee dcistces 387% 
N—Nominal. B—Bid. 


~ MACHINERY 


Continued From Page 10. 


that Japan is ahead of every- 
body else in this field. Britain 
has one line of textile machi- 
nery reported to be better than 
the Japanese—but it costs twice 
as much. 

Surprisingly enough, few Brit- 
ish manufacturers exhibited in 
the fair and only one or two dis- 
played machine tools. Britain 
evidently feels that Japan is no 
longer a market for U.K. ma- 
chinery. 

In this respect the Germans 
and Swiss were more alert. 
They are aware that with Japa- 
nese industrial skill growing 
and that there’s a good chance 
that machinery imports into Ja- 
pan may be cut in the near fu- 
ture. These exporters are try- 
ing to keep the market open as 


%jlong as possible by displaying 


advanced equipment which Ja- 
an as yet cannot produce. 
oreover, both Germany and 
Switzerland are counting en 
their ability to remain one step 
ahead of this country, thus 
keeping alive Japanese interest 
in European machinery. If not 
able to export to Japan, Eur- 
opean producers can at least 


}count on patent licensing and 


technical assistance contracts. 


Classified 


Ads | 


Wanted to Buy 


CONSULT General Automobile Ser- 
vice before selling your used cars. 
American operated, reputable ger- 


AMERICAN firm needs first-class, 
experienced private secretary, per- 
fect English, for permanent posi- 
tion. High salary. Send resume to 
Box 64, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


WANTED urgently French or Eng- 
lish speaking foreign lady by in- 
ternational ‘club. Salary ‘'¥53,000— 
plus transportation. Private living 
quarters available. Best condition 
for suitable person. Working hours: 
5 p.m.-ll p.m. Osaka 34-7001. 


BY EUROPEAN FIRM assistant for 
textile-exports and salesman for 
imports. Apply stating .required 
salary to Box 567 Japan Times, To- 
kyo. 


FEMALE SECRETARY with Eng- 
lish or European background. Steno 
typist capable manager office. Five 
girls. Good salary for right per- 
son. Apply with full information 
Box 71, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


WANTED-English speaking Japa- 
nese Girl for American Company to 
do typing, filing and genera] office 
work. Applicants please mail ap- 
plication and snapshot to Box 636, 
Japan Times, Yokohama. 


‘* 
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NIKKAT 
(=) ARCADE 


NIKKATSU Int'l Bldg. 


Basement (Air Conditioned) 
HIBIYA CORNER TOKYO 
“A” & “Z” AVE. 


speaking sales man, James S. Lee 
& Co. Ltd., woollen merchant 
custom tailor 1-4 Otaki-cho, Yoko- 
suka. 


WANTED—Japanese young English 


ENGLISH speaking female libra- 
rian. Apply Friday May 10 6 p.m, 
Foreign Correspondents Club, Ma- 
runouchi, Tokyo, 


to C.P.0. Box 297, Tokyo. 


LARGE British firm requires ex- 
perienced Secretary/Stenographer. 
Salary according to ability. Apply 


COMPETENT reliable secretary 
with sound . English knowledge 
wanted by leading import/export 
firm in Ohtemachi. Apply with 


vious experience and references to 
Box 56, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


curriculum vitae, indication of pre- 


NURSE must speak English or 
Spanish, experienced in baby’s care, 
live in, good recommendation. Tele- 
phone: 45-6400. 


SALESMAN for motor division of 
well known American firm, Tokyo. 
Energetic, willing and neat. Nice 
personality. Mechanical knowledge, 
not essential. Write to Box 73, 


desired and background. 


Japan Times, Tokyo stating salary 


URGENTLY WANTED by old es- 
capable filing, must have ex- 
perience, speed 60 minimum, 
20-25, reply in writing P.O. Box 
297, Tokyo Central Post Office. 


BABY MAID, immediately required 
for three years old boy, clean, 
understands English, live in. Please 
Telephone: 94-1442 between 10 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. 


Situation Wanted . 


USAF Pilot officer recently dis- 
charged desires position in Japan. 
14 years aviation experience. CAA 
licenced instructor, instruments. 
Pilot 2000 hours, radio operator 2800 
hours. Frain, 227-1 Shindin-machi, 
Ichikawa, Chiba. 


GERMAN Chemical Engineer, long 
experience in Japan, seeks position 
with Foreign or Japanese concern. 
Please write Box 62 Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


GUIDE, foreign lady attractive, 
educated offers her service to 
TOURISTS BUSINESSMEN. Know 
about Japan. Speaks 4 languages 
including Japanese. Box 519, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


~ AUTOMOBILES 


For Sale 


1948 DELUXE, four-door Ford, Good 
tires. Excellent mechanical condi- 
tion. Best offer. MSGT Wertman, 
cffice 266-2003/2593 or home 35-1933. 


tablished British firm a copy typist 
age 


1952 DODGE Coronet, Four-door 
sedan, R/H, Motor recently over- 
hauled, new tires. $900 MPC or Yen. 
No Agents. Call; Grant Heights 
9496-7376. 


HILLMAN Minx Convertible Coupe 
$1,675 Tax free. Freight Insurance 
extra. Order for immediate delivery. 
C. Itoh Motors Ltd. Tel: 48-8451, 
5656. 


CHEVROLET 1950, four-door sedan, 
R/H, Standard Transmission, excel- 
lent condition, immediate delivery, 
MPC or YEN, best offer. Yokosuka 
2013, 4448. 


1952 CHRYSLER light green, four- 
door “Saratoga” V-8. Beautiful con- 
dition. Immediate delivery return- 
ing Z.I. 27-8536/7. 


1950 PONTIAC, two-door, good con- 
dition, radio and heater. $450 Best 
offer. Tel. 266-2730, 266-2887. SP-2 
Diloreto. 


1955 
DeLuxe four-door, radio, heater, 
standard shift, grey perfect condi- 
tion, 16,000 miles, $2,600. Nisshin 
Auto, 43-5151. 


STUDEBAKER Commander 


SS = Bayt offer you a legal trans- 
ac th highest car appraisal. 

EMPLOYMENT |} Call: 40-6414, 6546. = 
Help Wanted IMMEDIATELY wanted 1953-56 
Chrysler, Buick, etc. for future, 


present contract. Best price in To- 
kyo. Sunday open. Call: 43-7191/5 
Matsuda Auto. 


WANTED 1954-7 Model Two and 
Four-doors Car. Cash in 5 Minutes 
Call: JOHN, Tokyo 48-2692. Auto 
Exchange Inc. 


USED CARS 1950-1957 Any make, 
year, model, highest price. Try us 
first. Call: 37-9197, 10:00 a.m.—8:00 
p.m. Tiger Motors. 


WANTED used cars. Any make, 
year, type, highest price in Tokyo. 
Contact now for future delivery. 
Call: 43-2151 Sun Motor’s & Co., 
10-Street Mita Ave. 


WANTED MERCURY MONTEREY 
OR MONTCLERI, four-door sedan, 
23-6095, No. 707 Fukoku Building, 
Uchisaiwai-cho, Marunouchi. 


AUTOMOBILES 1955-57 for ad- 
vance or present dealing in cash. 
Call: 48-8571/3 ATLANTIC TRAD- 
ING Location: 15th & B Ave. 


56, "5S PLYMOUTH, Dodge, Cadillac, 
Buick, Highest price, contract now 
for future delivery. 59-6881, HIBI- 
YA MOTORS beside Rocker Four 


Club. 
=n 
HOUSING 
Wanted to Buy 


WESTERN STYLE sunny 2-3 bed- 
room houses, land 100-200 tsubo, 
drive in, Area Odakyu, Toyoko, 
Inogashira Lines, good surround- 
ings. 54-7744, 54-8202 Sanko. 


WANTED 2-3 bedroom houses near 
center. Details 48-7290, 
7358. 


For Rent 


DIAL: 33-8787, 33-3413, Nakajima’s 
Handles favorable Houses, Apart- 
ments Office stands Ave. “K” close 
10th (Opposite Gasoline Station) 
Address, 3, Kojimachi 6-chome. 


$60—$90 VACANCY W/Phone, one, 
two or three bedrooin, kitchen, 
bathroom, livingroom, western 
style, furnished. Running hot wa- 
ter, School Bus, Call: 96-3211 Fuji 
Heights. 


ARMY AUTHORIZED FEE Approv- 
ed Agency “SARATOGA” has 
houses at Anytime anyplace in To- 
kyo, always at your service. Call: 
57-7953, 57-7954. 


BEAUTIFUL house, first occupancy. 
lst floor: 20 tsubo—two bedrooms, 
livingroom, Japanese-style tea 
room, kitchen, maidservant’s room, 
flush-toilet, steam-heating. 2nd 
Floor: 32 tsubo, living room, two 
bedrooms, library/dining-room, 
maidservant’s room, laundry, two 
combination bathrooms and flush- 
toilet, balcony. Facilities: steam- 
heating, hot-water supply, garage, 
telephone. Tei Nozu (Owner), No. 4, 
1-chome, Onden, Shibuya-ku. Near 
Washington Heights. Telephone in 
Japanese: 40-2368. 


CALIFORNIAN STYLE big 2 bed- 
room house near Washington 
Heights; nice liv./diningroom, 
splendid bathrooms, telephone, and 
lawn garden. Also brandnew 3 
bedroom _ bungalows in AZABU, 
AOYAMA, each reasonable price 
and approval. ACE COMPANY 
.40-7517, 40-3755. 


Speaking of TO 

Please apply to 
NOJIMA TOWEL CO., LTD. 
Tel: 66-6079, 9313, 7257, 6994, 6878. 
2-2, Bakurocho, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 


NERIMA 79-tsubo house, 410-tsubo 
land, Western-style, large living- 
room, good for dance parties, 
dining-room, maidroom, 3 _ bed- 
room, kitchen, bathroom, tele- 
phone, 3 flush-toilets. 99-0607. 


AOYAMA splendid western 3 bed- 
room independent; spacious living- 
room, diningroom, maidroom, tele- 
phone, large lawn garden, carport. 
Also similar, approved, D-15th, Me- 
guro, B-50th. ¥55,000—80,000. 56- 
5281, 56-2988, Overseas. 


APPROVED house located in To- 
kyo with basic fufniture, $40 per 
month. Phone: Yokohama 2-6764. 


1 BEDROOM furnished house west- 
ern style Army approved 24,000. 
Near Ordnance Depot, Komagome. 
Call: Rogers 92-7107. 


=— 


De Tourisme (Geneve) 
affiliated with AAA (U.8.) A.A. 
(England) TCF (France) TCS 
Switzerland) & 60 other nations. 
NOW RENDER SERVICES TO 
THE MEMBERS, FOREIGNERS 
& JAPANESE NATIONALS. 


*Internationel Driving Permit. 


*Roadside Service Call. 
*Auto & Fire Insurance 
Reservations. 


Repair Work & Parts. 


Tel. 40-6414, 6546 
31, 5-chome, Aoyama-Kitamachi, 
‘Minatoku. 


Housing—Fer Rent 

NEAR Shinjuku 2 bedroom, living- 
room, kitchen, nicely tiled bath- 
room, .maidroom, telephone, jawn 
garden, ¥50,000. 37-6881. Saito 
(Owner), No. 3, Togo-cho, Nakano- 
ku. Civilian only. 


l1—3 BEDROOM Apartment. Com- 
pletely furnished Approved. Quiet 
neighborhood, best location near 
Yamashita Park. Reasonable rent. 
For details call Yokohama 8-7889. 


AOYAMA; fully furnished 3 bed- 

room house, spacious liverdining- 

room w/real fire place, 2 tiled bath- 

reoms, maeidroom w/toilet, good 

sized kitchen, telephone, garage. 

a 408-0887 Central Corpora- 
n. 


AZABU best residential area 2- 
steried independent western style 3 
bedrooms, maidroom, storage, nice 
lawn yard, parking lot 100,000. 
Shinagawa independent fiat house 
w/3 bedrooms, rent controlled price 
45,000. Many others. STAR 
CORPORATION 54-0086, 54-8414. 


AZABU: Brand new ferro concrete 
high class Apartment; Livingroom, 
2 bedrooms, dining/kitchen, tiled 
bath w/modern facilities, furnish- 
ed, telephone, parking lot, maid 
quarters, lawn garden, ‘50,000. 
40-4161/6 Sumitomo in Japanese. 


AZABU two room apartments w/ 
shower ‘18,000, 20,000, %23,000. 
Azabu two bedroom flat house w/ 
telephone, some furniture, large 
pose. ¥49,000. ARIKADO 48-7358, 


CLOSE TO American Embassy 
brandnew 3 bedroom home, living/ 
diningroom, nice tiled bathroom, 
maidroom, garden, 70,000. Also 2 
bedroom bungalow livingroom, din- 
ingroom, maidroom 650,000. 48-1733, 
37798 Sun Corporation. 


COMFORTABLE 2-3 bedroom home 
near Shinagawa, large livingroom, 
diningroom, maidroom, clean bath- 
room, telephone, yard 40,000. 
Azabu-Roppongi, independent 3 
}bedroom home all western ¥60,000, 
2 bedroom close to Pershing Heights 
¥45,000. Approved 2 bedroom bun- 
galow towards Fuchu, Zama ¥30,000- 
¥40,000. Various others inexpensive. 
Tokyo House Bureau. 50-2496, 
50-2497 10th-Mita. 


MEGURO!! Ferro-concrete modern 
3 bedroom house w/drive-way, gar- 
den, telephone 70,000. Shibuya!! 
3-room apartment w/telephone 
¥25,000. 43-8097 Western. 


NO KEY or guarantee money, 14 


Miscellaneous—F or Sele 


EMERSON model 57 new combined 
air-conditioner and heater, % H.-P. 
Best Offer. Box 566, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


DICTAPHONE transcribing ma- 
chine and transformer, condition 
like new, bargain one third off. 
27-9866 office hours. 


REFNIGERATOR General Electric 
9.1 cubic feet. Perfect condition. 
Security Forces only. Telephone: 
Yokohama 2-6078. 


1966 % ton Air Conditioner and 11.5 
cuft. Frigidare. Both like new. Call 
Yokosuka 4570. 


DRYER—Westinghouse, ¥70,000; GE 
ill, 4,000; Steel cot, 3,500; 
lectric train, ¥3,500; GE magnetic 

pickup, ‘1,500; preamp, ‘2,000; 

National SW-54 receiver, 10,000. 

38-5695. 


PIANO, “Kawai”, 88 Keys excellent 
condition. J.H. Simmons Telephone 
Yokohama 2-2260. 


TYPEWRITERS: Underwood Stan- 
dard 14” ¥28,000. Smith-Corona 
Portabie with tab & new case 
715,000. Tel: 43-5632 Mr. Endo. 


1955 model Westinghouse automatic 
washing machine. Excellent con- 
dition, converted for 50 cycle cur- 
rent. Reasonable price. Phone: 2- 
0530 Yokohama. 


REFRIGERATOR Crosley Automa- 
te 105 cft. freezer compartment 
¥100,000. Tape recorder Wilcox- 
Gay High Fidelity 100,000. Wes- 
tinghouse roaster oven 8,500. Old 
typewriter. Tel: Yokohama 2-0426. 


_ s Dolls, 
® Foncy Papers 


Old Marunouch Building ¥ Ave Fat. 


HAIBARA & CO, 


PIANO GRAND “YAMAHA” 6 ft. 
can be rent for the home use. 
PIANOS “Primatone,” installments 
negotiated. Rental, Purchasing, 
Repairs, Tuning consult OTSUKA 
PIANO SHOKAI, Motomachi Naka- 
ku, Yokohama. Tel: 2-3692, 7987. 


R.C.A. TV 17 inch, excellent pic- 
ture, blond cabinet, $125.00. Phone: 
2385 Zama. 


VELVET BELTS: Original maker of 
ladies chiffon velvet belts with 


sawa, 20 min. by train from Yoko- 
hama, 5 bedrooms, 1 large living- 
room, 1 library-room, 1 bar, 1 
dining-room, Japanese annex, ser- 
vants-quarters, 2,000 tsubo garden, 
tennis-court, swimming-pool, pond, 
telephone, furnished, many books, 
curios. Apply Box 74, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


SEMI WESTERN-STYLE 48 tsubo 
house, 3 bedrooms, with modern 
facilities, telephone, lawn '%650,000. 
Another 3 bedroom house with 
beautiful garden ¥75,000. 2 bedroom 
house 36,000. Mori & Co. 43-8877, 
43-0334. 


WALKABLE PERSHING HEIGHTS 
Excellent Western-style 2 bedroom 
stucco, living, dining, maidroom, 
with modern facilities, garden. Ap- 
proved Rent 28,000. Call: 25-0262. 


WALKING distance to Washington 
Heights western style 2-bedroom 
house car port ¥%27,000. Meguro 
pure western style 2-bedroom house 
w/telephone 30,000. Also i1-bed- 
room house w/furniture, telephone 
¥18,000. Peace Housing 56-2873, 
56-6352. 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 1 story 
western 2 bedroom house w/tele- 
phone, spacious garden, 57,000; 
ICHIGAYA, flat house 2 bedroom 
w/parking lot 35,000. 57-7769, 
57-7768 Jisso. 


== 
MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale 


HEARING AIDS. Zenith 50X, four 
transisters. Use Japanese batteries, 
prompt mail delivery. $65 (%23,400). 
Balcom Trading Co. C.P.O. 176, 
Tokyo. 23-5268/9. 


BEDS—Largest Bed Maker in 
Japan. Oriental Bed Co. No. 
31, 2-chome, Shirogane-Daimachi 
Shiba, Minato-ku, Tokyo. Tele- 
phone: 44-0322 (C-Ave. Front of 
Kami-Osaki Streetcar Stop). 


tsubo office 25 tsubo veranda 

*|} elaborate bead-work and gold em- 
fourth floor with telephone, one/proidery. Torii of Imperial Hotel 
minute from Shimbashi Station.| 4 roade. Tel: 59-1700; 59-6010 or 
Call: 43-7216 Mr. Higuchi, Kawa | 41" 9539" 41-060 : 
saki Bidg. ; : 
OR SALE: Large house at Fuji- Wanted to Buy 


DEEP FREEZER, REFRIGERATOR, 
DEEP FREEZER, REFRIGERATOR, 
AIR-CONDITIONER, Washing Ma- 
chine Etc. Immediate Payment. 
40-7848. 


REFRIGERATOR DEEPFREEZER, 
REFRIGERATOR DEEPFREEZER. 
Air-Conditioner Washing Machine 
Best Price We have repairing 
factory. Call: Anytime quickly 
49-8484, 49-8676. 


MOVIE camera, projector. Camera, 
REFRIGERATOR. Aijir conditioner. 
Deep freezer. Gas range, washing 
machine. Golf club, Fuji. Com- 
pany. Tel: 83-2443. 


AIR-CONDITIONER, DEEP-FREEZ- 
ER, AIR-CONDITIONER, DEEP- 
FREEZER, REFRIGERATOR, RE- 
FRIGERATOR, GAS RANGE, ETC, 
oe 6.6 TEL. 25-8861 


AIR-CONDITIONER, REFRIGERA- 
TOR, SHOTGUN. Golf club, Top 
price. P.S.S. Front of Pershing 
Heights Main Gate. 33-7301, 33-7555, 
anytime. 


DEEP-FREEZER AIR-CONDITION- 
ER DEEP-FREEZER AIR-CONDI- 
TIONER Refrigerator Washing Ma- 
chine BEST PRICE in CASH. Call: 
76-1301, 76-7160. 


¥50,000—¥150,000 REFRIGERATOR, 
¥100,000—¥200,000 Deep Freezer, 
¥100,000—¥200,000 Air-Conditioner, 
T.V.-Tape. Gas-Range. Best price. 
T.V. Repairing Service Co. 97-1662. 


REFRIGERATOR, DEEP-FREEZER, 
REFRIGERATOR, DEEP-FREEZER, 
air-conditioner, Washing Machine 
Etc. REPAIRING expertly, Speedy, 
guaranteed. 29-0870, 29-1922, 34-9464 
(night). 


REFRIGERATOR, DEEP-FREEZER, 

REFRIGERATOR, DEEP-FREEZER, 

Air-conditioner, Gas range, Piano, 

Air-conditioner, Gas range, ani) 
33-3932. 


T.V. Call: 


Miscelleneous—Wented to Buy 


AIR CONDITIONER AIR CONDI- 
TIONER, television, television, re- 
frigerator, gas range, typewriter, 
washing machine, any camera, tape 
recorder. Tel: 83-7697, 7983 (night). 


1955/56/57 MODEL refrigerator, air- 

conditioner, deep-freezer, gas- 

range, 8/16 MM movie-camera, pro- 

jector, disposer, washer. 10 AM-9 

PM, 24-6321. 

a 
Pets 


FOR SALE: PEDIGREED AKITA 
PUPPIES TWO MONTHS OLD. 
TELEPHONT: IN JAPANESE, 
YOKOHAMA 4-8477. 


Personal 


THIS is for YOU—AMERICANS 
OVERSEAS How you live—What 
you do. Read what NEWSWEEK 
reports on you May 13, 1957 issue. 
NOW ON SALE. 


"Business Opportunity 


TACHIKAWA BASE Exchange has 
opening for application of glass- 
ware and crystalware shop conces- 
sion. For further information, 
contact telephone: 2-23803 by 13 May 
1957. 


se 


Se 
Notice 
E:'GINEER, American, making 


world tour, will represent manu- 
facturers, contractors, tn any mat- 
ter requiring trustworthyness, re- 
liability. Box 871 Japan Times, 
Zama-Machi, Kanagawa-Ken. 


Medical 
KING’S CLINIC, THEODOR KING 
M.D. Physician & Surgeon, labora- 
tory tests, X-Ray. On “D” between 


10th & 15th, 38, Tanimachi, Azabu. 
Phone: 48-7587 hours: 10—1, 5—6. 


INTERNATIONAL DENTAL 
CLINIC, PAINLESS Dentistry by 
GAS. Foreign Patients. X-Ray 
Laboratory. Modern Equipment 10-6 
Dr. Shimada, Dr. Ohtsuka, 5th 
Floor, Kokusai Kanko Bidg., Yaesu 
Entrance Tokyo Station 23-0755/7. 


DENTIST DR. KIMURA, 7th floor, 
Takashimaya Dept. Store, Nihon- 
bashi, Tokyo. 10:00 a.m.—6 p.m. 
Call 27-9000 for appointment. Eng- 
lish spoken. Mondays closed. 


BUTLER DENTAL CLINIC. Hours: 
9 am-—5 p.m. Saturday 9 a.m.— 
12:00 noon Room 749, Marunouchi 
Building. Tel: 3792. 

NOSE, ears, throat, eyes consulta- 
tion and plastic. MASASHIGE 
FURUKAWA M.D. Chiyoda Clinic. 
Tel: 27-9872 ist basement Nikkatsu 
Hotel, Hibiya. 

PLASTIC SURGERY: Jujin Hos- 


pital, near Shimbashi Station, 
Ginza side (next to Sanwa Bank). 


Tel: 57-2111/8. Hours: 9:00 a.m.— 
5:00 p.m. 
DENTIST I. HIDEYOSHI, DD<°. 


graduate of University Penn. and 
Southern California. Hideyoshi 
Building (same building Ketel Res- 
taurant), Ginza West 5-chome. 
Telephone: 57-3652. 
ppg 
Service 

REPAIRING REFRIGERATOR 
DEEP - FREEZER WASHING MA- 
CHINE air-conditioner, T.V. 
Expertly, Speedy, guaranteed. 
Brother Company 29-0870, 29-1922, 
H-0464 (Night). 


| Pot Cxeater Dining 


e 


ft 


Cm ‘4 : 
Steaks Sukiyaki 
TOKYO: Ginza 6-chome, 
behind Matsuzakaya 
Tel:. (57) 9271 
YOKOHAMA: Basha-Michi 
near Takarazuka Theater 
Tel: (8) 6054 


—_—— 


FREEZER Upright Model 225 cult. 
suitable for commercial use 1954. 
Call: Yokohama 8-5902 Mrs. Mac- 
Leod 


Prompt 
Delivery! 


"“@waesurt? #:86F 


_ . 


* = . = 
Contact us for further ‘details 


Tel: 2-8371/8 
Nichiei Jidosha Co., Ltd. 
10th St. between D & F 

Tel: 48-8121/3 

Ace Suppliers, Inc. 
Tel: Tokyo 59-6023, 7939 
or Our office on Your Base 


Offices in Japan: 
Tokyo: Tel. 59-3301/5 
Yokohama: 

Tel. 8-2022 
Tel. 


Machida-574 Otsu 
Nagoya: Tel. 23-2249 
Osaka: Tel. 26-4212/3 
Kobe: Tel, 3-0119 
Fukuoka: Tel. 4-6355 
Sapporo: Tel. 2-3807 


THE 
HOME 
Srrwrance 


Company 


NEW YORK 


Automobile 
Fire 
Burglary 
Marine 
Personal 
Accident 
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Adenauer and Disarmament 


West Germany’s “Grand Old Man,” Chancellor Ade- 
nauer, puts the onus of giving a real lead to disarmament 


Squarely on Soviet shoulders. 


He points out that recent 


Russian warnings to NATO members and their allies about 
the dangers of nuclear warfare overlook the simple fact 
that’such war could be unleashed only by Soviet attack. 

Insisting that NATO’s forces are for defense only, and- 
that in fact they are inadequate for waging a war of aggres- 
sion, the Chancellor emphasizes that the West must base its 
policy and actions on what he calls the “serious realities of 


our age.” 


And prominent among these realities are Mos- 


cow’s maintenance of 5,000,000 men under arms and reten- 
tion of 22 divisions, with some 7,500 modern tanks, in East 
Germany; the expressed Soviet determination to impose the 
Communist system on the whole world, and Russia’s terri- 
torial expansion since World War II and her control of 


East Europe. ) 


It is interesting in view of Chancellor Adenauer’s state- 
ment to note that U.S. Secretary of State Dulles is reported 
to have told the Atlantic Council that the recent American 
power display in the Mediterranean saved little Jordan from 
falling into Moscow’s grip.. If this is correct, and we see 

no reason for disbelief, it is a serious indictment of Soviet 
policies and a further ground for thinking that constant ex- 
pansion of her power and influence is Russia’s main postwar 


objective. 


This is the background that the free nations must per- 
force consider when any propositions are made on the sub- 


ject of disarmament. 


> 


But Moscow seems to be chiefly in- 
terested in watering down proposals made by the free na- 


tions while its own suggestions are nicely calculated not to 
interfere with the pursuit of Soviet ambitions. And while 
attacking the defensive measures of NATO, the Baghdad 
Pact and SEATO, it refuses to do anything concrete to re- 
move the fear of aggression that animates so many nations. 

In pursuing Chancellor Adenauer’s theme we may well 
ask why does Moscow maintain a huge army in East Ger- 
many, ‘support a puppet regime there (obviously set up 
against the wishes of the German people) to serve its in- 
terests and refuse to take practical steps to secure the 
reunification of Germany as a whole. 

The present international tensions and the division of 
the German nation into two parts pose an unpleasant situa- 
tion for West Germany, which has made such striking eco- 
nomic progress since the end of World War II, for—as 
Chancellor Adenauer pointed out—his country would be 
bound to suffer severely in any conflict in Europe while a 
neutral Germany would certainly become a battlefield. 
Let the Russians, he says, match West Germany’s 1954 
pledges not to produce atomic, bacteriological or chemical 
weapons and its acceptance of strict and permanent con- 


trol of all armaments. 
so far refused to do. 


But this is just what Moscow has 


hn, 


Japanese Students Abroad 

Grave concern has been aroused here by a report from 
the consulate general in Los Angeles about Japanese stu- 
dents. Many of them enrolled in the colleges and univer- 
sities in that area are said to be doing very poorly in their 
studies and—what’s worse—making a bad impression by 
their improper living adaptation. | 

From time to time there have been similar cases cited 
in other areas of Aimerica, too. Study seems to be the least 


interest of these “students,” 


energy to grubbing for dollars. 


who devote more time and 
Some have to work hard 


at part-time jobs to make ends meet, while others are 


buying automobiles. 


These are not usually the students who have had to 
pass rigorous tests for government and foundation scholar- 


ships, but those under private sponsorship. 


The com- 


plaints have thus brought forth the suggestion that these 
individuals be subjected @ scholastic and character tests 
too, before they are permitted to journey across the Pacific. 


The suggestion obviously has merit. 


But before going 


on the assumption that any of these youths accepted by 
American schools are unqualified, wouldn’t it be more apt 
to investigate their financial support more thoroughly? 
What this brings up is a short-sighted policy of our gov- 
ernment in not allowing foreign currency allocations for 
remittances to near-destitute students.abroad. 

That is one thing. Another, which is far more difficult 
to rectify, is the prevalent attitude that if one could say 


he’s been to America his fortune will be assured. 


It is 


such opportunists who do this country’s reputation no 


good 


And then we hear, at the other end of the scale, critics 


deploring what they call American “bribes’—educational 
grants to Japanese for the sinister purpose of making’ them 
into propagandists for America. This type of thinking is 
of the same nature as the opportunists’, provincial and 
indicative of an inferiority complex. 

In principle; we are opposed to restrictions on educa- 


tional trips abroad. 


The more the better. 


But in order to 


gain the best results in broadening knowledge, under- 
standing and ‘international friendships, careful preparation 
of the student is necessary. And once he is there, it must 
be seen that he is given all the support he needs to 


concentrate on his studies. 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 


From Tunisia, which has been 
celebrating the first anniversary 
of its national independence, one 
could see the crisis in Jordan in 
an interesting and revealing per- 
spective. Here, more clearly 
perhaps than anywhere else in 
the Arab world, there exists the 
will to work out the national 
future without enmity towar4, 
indeed by accommodation with, 
Western Europe and the United 


‘States. Under Habib Bourguiba, 


and his party which is called 
the Neo-Destour, the Tunisian 
nation is turned away from the 
road on which casser is at- 
tempting to take all the Arab 
peoples. If there is an alterna- 
tive to the revolutionary move- 
ment which precipitated the 
crisis in Jordan, it is the kind 
of progressive nationalism, en- 
ergetic but not fanatical, which 
the liberators of Tunisia repre- 
sent, 

The critical and dramatic 
question is whether the future 
of the community of Arab peo- 
ples lies with Nasser or with 
men like Bourguiba, with the 
supernationalists and the revo- 
lutionaries working out of Cairo, 
or with the nationalists and the 
reformers in the various coun- 
tries. The answer to that ques- 
tion depends only in some meas- 
ure on what the United States 
will contribute to the develop- 
ment of Tunisia. In much great- 
er measure the answer depends 
on how far-sighted and generous 
is the French policy. In the 
final reckoning the answer may 
be determined by what happens 
next door in Algeria. 

s * * 

Of one general conclusion we 
can, I think, be certain. It is 
that foreign interventicn, be it 


Soviet, French, British or Amer- 


ican, is secondary to the intern- 
al conflict within the Arab coun- 
tries. In all of them, though in 
differing degree, the issue is 
raised by two great conflicting 
tendencies. The one, as exempli- 
fied by Bourguiba, is to main- 
tain the existing political and 
social order of the national 
liberators, and in some degree to 
reform and improve it. The 
other tendency, which is pro- 
pelled from Cairo, is revolu- 
tionary. It aims not only at the 


overthrow of the existing politi- y 


cal order, as was attempted re- 
cently in Jordan, but also at the 
creation of a revolutionary im- 
perialism which would make 


Three Minutes a Day 


By JAMES KELLER 
~ou Must Dig for It 
NANA . 

Not long ago in Texas I was 
deeply impressed at hearing 
first hand about. tremendous re- 
serves of oil which the Crea- 
tor has hidden away in the 
depths of the earth. And all 
for the benefit of mankind. 

For hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps millions of years, this 
enormous power has been left 
practically untouched waiting 
for man to discover it and put 
it to good use. 

God in His extraordinary Pro- 
vidence gave this breath-taking 
gift to man. But He did not 
hand it to him on a silver plat- 
ter. He wanted man to dig for 
it—to make at least a small ef- 
fort to find this treasure. He 
would then be a sort of co- 
partner with God—and there- 
fore appreciate the gift all the 
more. 

In a similar way, God has 
hidden in every human being 
a special talent and He expects 
each of us to search for and 
develop whatever talent, small 
or large, He has entrusted to 
us. Yes, He wants each of us 
to dig for the power for good 
buried within us and put it to 
use for His glory and for the 
advantage of our fellowman. If 
we do that, we cannot help but 
enrich both their lives and our 
own. . 

“And unto whomsoever much 
given, of him much shall be re- 
quired.” (Luke 12:48) 

> s + 


Inspire me, O Holy Spirit, to 
find and put to work for others, 


| Press Comments 


Thursday, May 9 

Asahi Shimbun endorsed the 
Bank of Japan’s action in rais- 
ing its official money rate to 
cope with the daily deteriorat- 
ing international account of this 
country. As is known, the 
paper said, the deterioration of 
the international account, which 
has been continuing from last 
fiscal year, shows no sign of 
coming to a halt. Despite this 
situation, the paper said, the 
nation’s businessmen are still 
bent on expanding their enter- 
prises, thus bringing about a 
still wider gap beween the de- 
mand of the national economy, 
centering around the interna- 
tional account, and the attitude 
of private industry. The paper 
hoped the nation’s economic 
circles respond to the red sign- 
al flashed by the central bank. 


Mainichi Shimbun welcomed 
the raise by the Bank of Japan 
of its official money rate. The 
paper took special note that 
there are many unfavorable 
factors in the nation’s economy, 
such as increasing deficits in 
the nation’s international ac- 
count and unabating investment 
demand, which will justify the 
issuance of danger signals. Al- 
though the central bank has al- 
Ways advertised the need for 
tightening the money market, 
the paper said, it is to be re 


gretted that the bank actually 
has been “quite lukewarm on 
this issue.” It is natural, it 
said, that the bank raised its 
money rate since it wants to 
tighten the money market and 
curb the accommodation of 
loans. The paper charged the 
bank had made a big blunder 
in easing the higher rate ap- 
plication system at the same 
time. 


Yomiuri Shimbun, comment- 
ing on the raise in Bank of 
Japan's interest rate, said 
the move was inevitable 
as there is no _ immediate 
decrease in the demand for 
funds for private’ invest- 
ments and import financing. The 
paper said it was technically 
good that the money rate has 
been increased by ag much as 
two rin, in order to hold down 
the demand for the above funds. 
The paper said, however, the ef- 
fects of the move will appear 
earlier than generally expected. 
It asked the Government to be 
on guard against any effects 
which the move may have on 
the small enterprises. It fur- 
ther asked the Government to 
lower the money rate when the 
nation’s international account 
improves. It welcomed Gov- 
ernor Yamagiwa’s’ statement 
that he is not considering any 
raise in the interest rates for 
company debentures. 


J 


Kahoku Shimpo (Sendai) 
doubted the propriety of Prime 
Minister Kishi’s statement that 
the planned reshuffle of the 
Cabinet and the ruling party’s 
hierarchy will be carried out 
after Kishi’s return from United 
States. The paper admitted, 
however, that it will be wise 
of Kishi to postpone the re- 
shuffle in order to avoid un- 
necessary troubles in the party 
on the eve of his departure. But 
it reminded the Prime Minister 
that several of the _ persons 
around him were involved in 
the notorious shipbuilding 
scandals, 


Osaka Shimbun (Osaka) said 
that the indignation of the peo- 
ple at the scandal cases origi- 
nated in the fact that there are 
no extenuating circumstances 
in any scandal. No one would 
know how to defend, the paper 
said, scandals which are per- 
petrated by the misuse of the 
privileges of public officials and 
the people’s trust in them, It is 
natural, the paper said, that 
Prime Minister Kishi has 
stressed in his latest press in- 
terview the need for eliminat- 
ing malfeasances from Govern- 
ment and public circles: The 
question, however, it said, will 
b> the fact that although the 
past Prime Ministers have al- 
ways blared their determination 
to oust malfeasance, it used to 
end in mere lip-service. la 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


Bourguiba and Nasser 


Nasser in Cairo the master of 
the Arab world. 

In Tunisia the progressive 
nationalism of Bourguiba pro- 
vides a genuine and promising 
alternative to the revolutionary 
movement which Nasser is lead- 
ing. Where there is no such 
alternative, as for example in 
Jordan itself, there is not mucn 
left to do except to suppress the 
revolutionary forces by martial 
law and to sit as long as pos- 
sible on the lid of the cauldron. 

x a mR 


Both the Soviet Union and the 
United States are involved in 
the conflict between the revo- 
lutionary forces and the estab- 
lished order. Our policy is to 
support the established order 
against the revolutionary move- 
ments. Wherever we can, we 
encourage the existing rulers to 
be progressive and benevolent 
as for example in Saudi Arabia 
we support them nevertheless 
because they maintain the ex- 
isting order as against the revo- 
lutionary and fanatically anti- 
Western popular forces which 
Nasser excites. 


The Soviets, on the other 
hand, support the revolutionary 
forces wherever and whenever 
they can do so without com- 
mitting themselves to military 
action or even to iarge financial 
contributions, They support 
Nasser’s revolution not because 
he is a Communist. They sup- 
port it because if Nasser suc- 
ceeds, he will ruin irretrievably 
the Western European and 
American position in the whole 
Middle East. 


It does not necessarily follow 
that the Soviet Union could 
take over what the Western 
nations would lose. Nasser’s 
revolution, if he gains the mo- 
mentum of success, would prob- 
ably produce not a new social 
order but prolonged disorder 
and anarchy. But from the So- 
viet point of view this woui:l 
mean that America and Europe 


were no longer in a strategic 
ition to threaten the soft 
under-belly of the Soviet Union. 


One of the questions we are 
bound to ask ourselves 18 
whether we must accept with 
historical fatalism, as one of the 
unchangeable facts of life, this 
contest within the Arab com- 
munity, with the Soviet Union 
on one side, with ourselves on 
the other. I must say that 
nothing has as yet come out of 
Moscow which suggests that this 
grim and dangerous contest can 
be moderated, much less ended. 
The latest officia: Soviet state- 
ment this week treats as a plot 
against Arab independence our 
support of King Hussein against 
those who would overthrow 
him, and bring Jordan under the 
domination of Egypt and Syria. 

But if nothing has come from 
Moscow which suggests that 
negotiations and arrangements 
are possible, nothing has come 
from the President and Mr. 
Dulles which suggests that they 
have any thought of negotiation 
and an accommodation which 
would recognize the indubitable 
national interest of Russia in 
the Middle East. Nothing has 
come from them which suggests 
that they have anything more 
constructive in mind than a 
policy of unconditional sur- 
render. 

I think well of what I under- 
stand we have done in Jordan. 
But martial law under a little 
king is not a durable order of 
things. We must look ahead, 
and our position for the long 
pull will be stronger, so it seems 
to me, if we make it known that 
the issues in the Middle East— 
about the canal, the oil, the 
bases — are not irreconcilable, 
and that we do not exclude 
absolutely and forever an ac- 
commodation with the national 
interests of Russia. 

(Copyright May 2, 1957, New York 

Herald Tribune Inc. All rights 

reserved.) 
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WASHINGTON 


MERRY- GO-ROUND 


By DREW PEARSON 


ANA 

WASHINGTON — While the 
Russian disarmament proposal 
at London was generally disap- 
pointing, Harold Stassen has 
been much more optimistic in 
private talks with President 
Eisenhower. 

Nubbin of Stassen’s advice is 
that the Russians are bargain- 
ing for a new summit confer- 
ence with Ike. If they get it, 
they will go farther on the road 
to disarmament. 

Stassen bases his views on 
private discussions with Rus- 
sian delegate Valerie dZorin, 
who, in turn, has been acting 
under complete instructions 
from the Kremlin. Stassen 
seems convinced of Zorin’s earn- 
estness. 

Prior to last week’s Russian 
“open skies” proposal in Lon- 
don, Zorin had told Stassen that 
this detail could be settled 
quickly at a new Big Four meet- 
ing which would bring together 
Eisenhower, Bulganin, Prime 
Minister Macmillan of England, 
and Premier Mollet of France. 

Secretary of State Dulles has 
been more skeptical, feels the 
whole thing may turn out to be 
a false alarm. However, there 
is no question about Stassen’s 
enthusiasm. This was behind 
his hurried trip to see the Pres- 
ident and return immediately to 
London. 

Note—Dulles, on learning of 
the proposal for another sum- 
mit conference, interposed a 
personal but emphatic veto. He 
said that a summit conference 
would merely permit the Rus- 
sians to reconstruct their dam- 
aged prestige suffered a result 
of Hungary. 

Red Troublemakers 

It was intended only for the 
eyes of American diplomats, 
but the State Department has 
prepared a confidential report 
on “Communist penetration in 
the Middle East.” 

This bluntly charges. that 
Arab Reds are acting “on orders 
from Moscow” to foment riots 
and disturbances. Their aim, 
claims the report, is “to effect 
anti-Western alliances.” 

The report has_ important 
bearing on trouble in Jordan 
and the question of whether the 
Eisenhower Doctrine against 
Communist penetration of the 
Near East should be invoked, 

“Soviet clandestine operations 
in the Middle East are concen- 
trated mainly in Syria and Le 
banon,” the secret report states, 
“where a network of Commu- 
nist espionage, subversion, and 
other ‘fifth column’ activities 
extends from Damascus and Bei- 
rut to Aleppo, Homs-Hama, and 
other centers in the eastern 
Mediterranean area. 

“The most noted Communist 
in the Middle East is Khalid 
Bikdash, a  Moscow-trained 
Syrian Kurd, who became the 
first acknowledged Communist 
to be elected to the Syrian Par- 
liament ... (but) the main 
center of Soviet undercover sub- 
versive activities in the Middle 
East is the Beirut headquarters 
of the Lebanon Communist 
ayrty . .. 

“The LCP Central Committee 
has been headed by Mustafa Al- 
Ariss, .but the Communist 
parties of Syria and Lebanon 
are governed by a joint central 
command under Khalid Bikdash. 
However, Soviet intrigues and 
subversion in the Middle East 
are directed by a secret MVD 
official holding a Soviet diplo- 


matic post in Beirut. This 
comes from Turkish sources.” 

Summarizing Red strategy in 
the Middle East, the report 
claims; 


“Soviet long-range strategy in 
the Middle East is governed by 
4he following considerations: 
(1) expansion of Soviet influ- 
ence in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean region; (2) diversion of 
Arabian oil resources from the 
West to the Soviet bloc; (3) 
winning Muslems to tolerance 
of or active sympathy with 
communism, to open the way 
for ultimate communization of 
the entire region.” 


Washington Pipeline 


The Government has ordered 
an exhaustive research program 
into the possibility of control- 
ling tornadoes. It would use 
cloud seeding and mild explos- 
ives to disrupt them before they 
gather force...It- seems hard 
to believe, but the British Gov- 
ernment is considering towing 
oil around the African cape in 
huge plastic bags. The bags 
would hold 9,000 tons of oil and 
could be towed like giant saus- 
ages by tugboats. Anything to 
avoid paying tolls to Col. Nas- 
ser...Shortly before he reSsign- 
ed, Jordan’s Prime Minister 
Khalidi appealed secretly to the 
American Embassy to stop eco- 
nomic aid to Israel. He claimed 
this would do more to help his 
anti - Communist Government 
stay in power than anything the 
United States could do...A poll 
by GOP Congressman William 
Minshall of Ohio got the most 
enthusiastic “yes” of all to the 
question, “Should the United 
States continue to support the 
United Nations?” Eighty-four 
per cent indicated they were 
anything but isolationist, 


Senator Soaper Says: 


By BILL VAUGHAN 

NANA 

The King of Greece is given 
a raise, thus disproving the old 
theory which has kept so many 
young men from going into the 
king business that there is no 
opportunity for advancement. 


Poets are lavish in the verses 
they devote to praising scenery, 
and the billboard industry may 
demand equal rhyme-time to 
present its side of the case. 


The tiny pill-size radio trans- 


mitter which can be swallowed: — 


to give the doctor a direct broa:- 
cast on what’s going on inside 
the patient is wonderful, of 
course, but we don’t need it to 
get our stomach’s opinion of the 
11 p.m, bowl of chili, 


One of our missiles has now 
reached a speed of 10,000 miles 
gn hour, as science, having long 
since outstripped the improp- 
able, breaks through the impos- 
sible and approaches the ridicu!- 
ous, 


The rate at which the doctors 
are extending the life span is 
disturbing. Where is the fun of 
running up this big national 
debt if we’re still going to ve 
around to pay it off? 


Now that the automobile in- 
dustry has introduced a hard- 
top that folds down, maybe 1t 
will come up with an entire car 
that can be-folded to fit into the 


garage. 
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KOKO? 


“Whieh one are you, mother? 
Cluck something!” 
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Mock Joya 


Cormorant Fishing 

Ugai or cormorant fishing 
starts at Nagaragawa in Gifu on 
May 11. This unique method 
of catching ayu (a kind of 
trout) by using cormorants is 
very old and in ancient days 
it was a common practice in 
many districts. The ugai at 
Nagaragawa has been particu- 
larly famous as the Imperial 
Court and military rulers pro- 
tected it. Today the old ugai 
is only preserved at Nagaraga- 
and a few other places. 

At Nagaragawa those who 
handle the birds are still dress- 
ed in old costumes and the an- 
cient way is faithfully preserv- 
ed. 


The cormorants used for ugai 
are caught during the winter 
on the rocks of the sea coasts 
at Ibaraki or Owari. It takes 
about two weeks to train them. 
A ring is put on the bird’s long 
neck to prevent him from swal- 
lowing: the fish it catches. When 
a few have been caught, the 
cormorant is made to give them 
up. 

Ugai is done only on a moon- 
less night, or before the moon 
rises and after it sets. Torch 
fire is used to lure the fish. The 
usho or chief cormorant handl- 
er and his assistants take their 
birds on a small boat. At the 
proper spot, the kindling in an 
iron basket hanging from the 
bow of the boat is lighted, 


The usho handles 12 birds at 
one time, maneuvering each 
with a rope, and his assistants 
take care of about five pirds 
each. The bird dives in and 
catches ayu, and when the 
neck is swollen with fish, it is 
hoisted into the boat to release 
the fish. 


The U is a big bird, almost 
two feet high and black in 
color. It has a very peculiar 
characteristic, Each group has 
its leader whom all others fol- 
low. Then after the leader, 
they have a definite order in 
which they jump into the river 
or come back to the boat. There 
is always loud squawking and 
flapping of wings whenever 
this order is violated. 


Ugai has also been made into 
a Noh play, in which the ghost 
of an aged cormorant handler 
who died in the river at Isawa 
in Yamanashi, appears and the 
preaching of Priest Nichiren 
saves his soul. It has also 
been made into a Kabuki play. 


Readers in Council 


Dog Thieves 
To the Editor: 

I am writing to you, not for 
myself, but for the heartbroken 
children I know who have suf- 
fered the loss of their beloved 
pets to the heartless dog thieves 
row operating in this city 
(Nagoya) and, perhaps, in other 
cities too. Within my area, 
alone, four families have had 
their dogs stolen within the 
last few months. All of the 
dogs stolen were puppies reg- 
istered with JKC, except one, 
which was a full grown AKC 
toy shepherd. In every case 
the dog was untied and the 
collzr or harness removed and 
left in the yard. I have been 
told that within an hour of the 
theft the enimal is on its way 
to another town or city. 


The police investigate but are 
unable to locate the missing 
dogs or apprehend the culprits. 

I sincerely hope your readers 
become aware of this vicious 
dog stealing ring and take more 
care in the protection of their 
pets so their children won’t be 
crying like my neighbor’s chil- 
dren are. ' 

ROBERT W. FIGURES 
Negoya 
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= || MATTER OF FACT 


By STEWART ALSOP 


Deal With the Russians? 


. 


WASHINGTON — President 
Eisenhower, Secretary of State 
Dulles and Presidential adviser 
Harold Stassen have all made 
small, hopeful noises about dis- 
armament in the last few days. 


, It is important to understand 


what the hopeful noises r2ally 
mean—and what they do not 
mean. 

To start with the latter point 
first, they do not mean that 
there is the slightest prospect 
of the sort of general settlement 
which most people think of 
when they see the word “dis- 
armament.” Above all, the 
hopeful noises do not mean 
that there is any prospect at 
all that the terrible new 
weapons will be controlled, and 
eventually eliminated from the 
world, as envisaged in the old 
Baruch-Acheson scheme. 

2 > s 

What the hopeful noises do 
mean is that there is some 
faint evidence to suggest that 
the Soviets may be willing to 
talk turkey about a mutually 
advantageous deal—the sort of 
deal hostile powers have often 
made in the past. The deal 
would have two essentia!, and 
very important, purposes: 

First, it would be desigred to 
close the membership list in the 
atomic club—to make sure that 
no fourth country, after the 
United States, Britain and the 
Soviet Union, obtained a stock- 
pile of atomic weapons, 

Second, it would also be de- 
signed to provide some reinsur- 
ance against surprise atomic at- 
ts-: by one side against the 
other. 

Atomic bombs, it should be 
understood, are not particular- 
ly difficult to make these days. 
A second-class power with a 
second-rate industrial plant 
could turn out nuclear weapons 
if it were determined to do so. 
Thus the possibility that some 
future Mussolini, Peron or Nas- 
ser could get his finger on an 
atomic trigger is perfectly real, 
and it is a nightmare to the 
American policy makers. 

- hd * 


It is reasonable to suppose 
that it may also be a nightmare 
to the Soviet policy makers. 
Eisenhower, Dulles and Stassen 
are proceeding on that assump- 
tion. In London, Stassen is 
therefore proposing to his So- 
viet opposite number, Valerian 
Zorin, that there should be a 
cut-off date for the production 
of fissionable material for war 
purposes as of March 1 next 
year, to apply to the whole 
world. 

It is also reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Soviets may share 
vith the United States and the 
Western powers a desire for 
some assurance against sur- 


prise attack. It may seem obvi- 
ous to Americans that this 
country will not, and constitu- 
tionally can not, launch a sur- 
prise attack cgainst the Soviets. 
But it is not at all obvious to 
the Soviet leaders, steeped as 
they are in Communist doc- 
trine, and uncomfortably aware 
as they are of the ring of Amer. 
ican beses surrounding the So- 
viet empire. 

The evidence that the Soviets 
may be genuinely interested ia 
making a deal with this dual 
purpose is not conclusive, Dut 
at least it exists. Having first 
rejected out of hand President 
Eisenhower's “open skies” pro- 
posal for aerial inspection, the 
Soviets are now talking about 
aerial inspection in a zone 500 
miles on either side of the Iron 
Curtain. Again, having at first 
rejected Sir Anthony Eden's 
proposal for progressive “demil- 
itarization” of a similar zone in 
the center of Europe, Soviet Pre- 
mier Bulganin has now accepted 
the proposal in principle, 

Above all, the Soviets seem, at 
least, to be. talking seriously, 
with a minimum of the usual 
propaganda content. To be sure, 
the odds against Stassen’s nego- 
tiating a really solid agreement 
are still high. Aside from the 
towering political roadblocks, 
the technical obstacles are also 
very great. Even if both sides 
genuinely wanted to adopt Stas- 
sen’s proposed cut-off date for 
atomic stockpiling, for example, 
it is difficult to see what tech- 
nique could be used to enforce 
the cut-off, not only in the three 
atomic powers, but universally. 

* . ® 


But it is at least “possible,” as 
the President has said, thet a 
mutually advantageous dea! 
along the lines described above 
might be negotiated. If it is, : 
will be a major development. 
But it is important to under- 
stand that it will not represent 
true disarmament, and above all 
will not eliminate the threat of 
atomic war, the major threat to 
world civilization. 

The plain fact is that the 
threat cannot now be eliminat- 
ed, even if both sides seriously 
wished to do so. A city-destroy- 
ing hydrogen bomb, after all, 
can be hidden as easily as, say a 
medium-sized trunk, and no con- 
ceivable inspection system could 
uncover a concealed stock of the 
weapons already manufactured. 
A deal with the Soviets could oe 
genuinely advantageous to both 
sides, but it will not change the 
essential sjtuation—the two 
sides of the world will still con- 
front each other across a yawn- 
ing ideological gulf, armed with 
the means of mutual suicide. 


(Copyright 1957, N.Y. Herald 
Tribune Inc.) 


- Czech Loyalty to Moscow | 


By HEMEN RAY 


The Soviet empire is still feeling 
the effects of the Hungarian revolt 
and the sweeping changes in Po- 
land, Repercussions have weakened 
the Kremlin grip on all the satel- 
lites. All, that is, except Czechoslo- 
vakia. In the following article a 
reporter recently back 
describes the dis- 


{..m Prague 
he saw and 


heartening things 
learned.—Editor. 


BERLIN (INS)—A neutral ob- 
server says the Soviet Union 
plans to use satellite Czechoslo- 
vakia as its first line of attack 
in the event of a nuclear war 
with the free world, 

The Russians, the source told 
this reporter recently, have 
erected several rocket and mis- 
sile stations in Czechoslovakia 
and are equipping the 300,000- 
man Czech army with atomic 
artillery and missiles. In addi- 
tion, he said, the Czech air force 
is reported to have A-bombers. 

The informant, an experienced 
observer of the situation in 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
empire, said the Czech army is 
the largest and most loyal of all 
the satellite military machines. 

This reporter’s personal in- 
vestigation tended to confirm 
the neutral source’s claim that 
the people of Czechoslovakia, 
the most westernized and ad- 
vanced satellite nation, are the 
furthest away from an attempt- 
ed break with the Kremlin. 

In fact, the neutral observer 
said the Czech army would be 
Russia’s best tool in crushing 
an attempted revolt by any of 
the satellites, 

The Czech army’s officers are 
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Like all six-year-olds, Peter 


and Stop Me 


By BENNETT CERF— 


| 


abhorred washing, and came to 


the dinner table one evening with elbows black as pitch. Sent 
back to the bathroom for repairs; he dawdled there so long that 


his mother called, “How are you 
coming, Pete? Elbows clean 
yet” 

“Not clean,” he called back 
triumphantly, “but I got them 
to match,” 

> > . 

The father-to-be had run the 
entire gamut of emotion in the 
hospital. corridor, and was a 
veritable wreck when the nurse 
popped in to tell him happily, 
“It’s a girl!” 

“Thank heaven!” gasped the 
father, with tears streaming 
cown his face, “Thank heaven 


my daughter will never have to undergo the torture I’ve just 


exper;enced!” 


Nine-vear-old Marion, ‘taken by her parents for her first trans- 
contirental rail journey, was thrilled when the train plunged into 
a long tunnel in the Rockies. When it finally emerged at the other country. Once they have done 
end, Marion exclaimed, “Look, Mom! It’s tomorrow!” 

Copyright 1957, by Bennett Cerf. Distributed by King Features Syndicate. 


Soviet-trained and equipped and 
there was no agitation in the 
army’s ranks during the Hun- 
garian rebellion, 

On the whole, Czechoslovakia 
would seem to be the best hope 
of Moscow in Central Europe. 
The mood is one of passivity, 
the result of fear and tension. 
The current atmosphere in Pra- 
gue is reminiscent of the worst 
days of the Szalinist era. Czech 
Communist leaders have turn- 
ed a flourishing democracy in- 
to a super-police state, 


Almost daily, Czech citizens 
are being arrested as alleged 
“Western spies.” Just about 
every person tried is sentenced 
to death or life imprisonment. 

The spy scare is an effective 
excuse for oppressing the popu- 
lation even more. It is now 
virtually impossible to strike 
up an acquaintance with a 
Czech. 


After nine years of Commu- 
nist rule and the new campaign 
of “revolutionary vigilance” the 
ordinary Czech is a cautious 
lan. The most harmless mis- 
step can lead to betrayal by a 
neighbor, even a son, 


Czechoslovakia is the only 
one of the satellites to exalt its 
communism in the vld Stalin 
style. : 

In Prague a great stone hall 
of the dead is flanked by Czech 
and Soviet flags. The first Com- 
munist President, Klement 
Gottwald, lies mummified in 
Le.iin-Stalin fashion. 

Stalin’s huge granite figure 
s‘ill glowers over Prague and 
Soviet flags flap on countless 
poles. The Czech leaders are 
reluctant to discard the trap- 
pings of the period in which 
they gained power. 

Ever faithful to Moscow, the 
Czech leaders have made it 
known they will not grant the 

ple even. é fraction of the 
liberty they once enjoyed. On 
the contrary, the bosses are in- 
creasing their efforts to gain 
the absolute obedience of the 
intellectuals and students. 

A top figure of the Czech 


| Communist Party central com- 


mittee told this correspondent: 
“We have always denied free- 
dom to criticize and discuss the 
government to our people. And 
we will.deny it in the future. 
“We are more concerned 
with our party position and the 
development of communism in 
Czechoslovakia.” 
As a result, even the tradi 
tionally rebellious students of 
Czechoslovakia are quiet. An 
intellectual] leader summarized 
the prevalent wait-and-see <tti- 
tude toward liberation from 
communism: 
“We are waiting for the Poles 
and Hungarians to free their 


it we will automiatically ‘be 
free.” 
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U.S. EXHIBIT 


Include Big Display 


Of Farm 


Participation of the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture in the Japan International 
Trade Fair at Tokyo, May 519, 
1957 demonstrates to the people 
of Japan the. close cooperative 
working relationships maintain- 
ed in a mutually benefiting pro- 
gram to promote the agricultur- 
al marketing objectives of the 
two countries. 

Featured in the Agricultural 
Pavilion are cotton, wheat, to- 
hacco, and soybeans for which 
market development agree- 
ments have been worked out 
with cooperating agencies. Also 
on display are tallow, dried 
fruits, milk and dairy products, 
breeds of dairy cattle, and pop- 
corn. 

American farmers have found 
in postwar Japan a prized mar- 
ket for many of the commodi- 
ties they are so well equipped 
10 produce. From 1948 through 
1951, Japan held second place 
among American foreign outlets 
for farm products. Since then 
it. has ranked first. 

Japan is the leading foreign 
buyer of U.S. cotton, rice, bar- 
ley, soybeans, tallow, and hides 
and skins, and ranks second as 
a buyer of wheat. 

In turn, the United States is 
one of the world’s leading buy- 
ers of Japanese exported prod- 
ucts. 

Following are some facts and 
tigures concerning the chief U.S. 
farm products exhibited at the 
current fair, excluding wheat 
which is covered in a separate 
story on Page 16 of this supple- 
ment, | 


Tallow 


Six hundred square feet are 
allotted to the tallow exhibit 
where soap of all types is high- 
lighted. 

ish oil was the _ original 
source of raw material for Japa- 
nese soap-making. Very little 
tallow was available and very 
little tallow was used. 

During World War II days, 
there was a lack of even fish oil 
and imports of tallow—mainly 
from Australia and China—were 
dried up. Prewar, Japan re- 
lied upon 100,000 tons of fish oil 
annually, and upon a mere 10,- 
000 tons of tallow. 

Nowadays, however, soap 
made in Japan is.made ‘prima- 
rity from American beef tallow. 
Of all the ingredients used, 70 
per cent is tallow, and of all 
tallow imported, 95 per cent 
originates in the United States. 

Approximately 100,000 to 120,- 
000 tons of beef tallow arrive in 
Japanese ports each year, 95,000 
to 110,000 tons coming from the 
United States. 


Dried Fruits 


Japan's domestic: production 
of soybeans totals about 500,000 
tons, far short of home require- 


ments. It is thus necessary to 
import an additional 800,000 
tons. In recent years the bulk 


of soybean imports has come 
from the United States. 

American soybean exports to 
Japan totaled 3,000 metric tons 
in 1946; 10,000 tons in 1947; 24,- 
000 tons in 1948, 159,000 tons in 
1949; 95,000 tons in 1950; 293,- 
000 tons in 1951; 162,000 tons 
in 1952; 409,000 tons in 1953; 
443,000 tons in 1954; 572,000 
tons’ in 1955, and 536,000 tons 
in 1956. 

As is widely known, soybeans 
in Japan are used for the manu- 
facture of “miso,” “shoyu,” 
“tofu,” “natto,” flour of toasted 
soybeans, in edible oils, and in 
many other foods, 

The soybean is also a raw 
material having great utility 
for edible oils such as soybean 


oil, salad oil, frying oil, and 
even industrial oils. 
As a_ food _ product, its. 
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Products 


This is because soybeans are 
rich in proteins and fat, com- 
paring favorably with fish and 
livestock sources. 

The soybean has wisely been 
called-the “Meat of the Fields.” 

Soybean protein has highly 
nutritious glycinin as its 
chief constituent. It con- 
tains, furthermore, such _ sub- 
stances as  lignin-tryptophane- 
methionine, and powerful nutri- 
ments to augment diets caused 
by excessive dependence upon 
rice. These are the amino acids 
which are indispensable for 
growth of the human body and 
the maintenance of life. 

As an industrial nation, Ja- 
pan needs a better and more 
balanced diet; a cheaper, vet a 
more effective diet. Soybeans 
help provide this. 

American soybeans thus play 
an increasingly important role 
in aiding the Japanese people 


to gain this. better, more 
balanced, more effective diet- 
necessary to health, long life, 


and happiness. 


Tobacco 


Told under the legend, “The 
Birth of Pearl,” this display 
stresses the use of fine-quality 
Bright Leaf Virginia tobacco in 
making top-grade Japanese 
cigarettes, one of which is the 
Pearl brand. 

Approximately 40 factories 
all over Japan manufacture 
cigarettes. Of these, a great 
many use Virginia tobacco in 
their blends and turn out the 
four top-quality cigarettes prod- 
uced in Japan. 

These are Fuji, which uses 
40 per cent Virginia tobacco; 
Peace with 25 per cent; Pear! 
with 10 per cent, and Hikari 
with 7 per cent. 

In terms of a million piece 
units, the four brands sell as 
follows 201; 7,709; 2,197, and 7,- 
745. 

Tobacco imports from Amer- 
ica have been very heavy during 
the past five years. At least 
5,000,000 pounds worth approxi- 
mately 2.5 billion yen are im- 
ported each year on a fixed 
basis. } 
-In 1956 Japan accepted from 
America through special im- 
ports about 5,922,000 pounds of 
Bright Leaf Virginia tobacco, 
worth in the neighborhood of 
3,086 million yen under the pro- 
vision of U.S. Public Law 480. 


Soybeans | 


Many Americans have had the 
opportunity of visiting Japan 
in the postwar years, Almost to 
aman... or a woman, all have 
been astonished and impressed 
by the. quantity, 
variety and, most especially, the 
size of the fruits and vegetables 
grown in Japan. 

Strawberries, squash, radish- 
es, peaches, grapes, watermel- 
ons,—all are huge. Yet all too, 
are sweet, fragrant, and tasty. 

Year-round fruits grow in 
some climates of Japan, and this 
suggests that the Japanese need 
little in the way of dried fruits. 
However fresh fruits are not 
available to all people at all 
times and dried fruits might 
well supplement the diet in off- 
seasons. 

The United States has excess 
dried fruits and is willing to ex- 
port them to Japan, thus helping 
provide a _ better-balanced diet 
on a cheaper, more economical 
basis. 

The process of dehydration, 
by which dried fruits are made, 
adds a tangy new taste. Too, 
there is little if any loss of the 
essential nutrients or food value 
in the process of turning fresh 
fruit into the dried stage. 

Dried raisins thus far consti- 
tute the bulk of dried fruit im- 
ports. They are rich in high 


valued highly. 


tinued on Page 16, Col. 7 
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WHEAT EXHIBIT—One of the most striking features of the U.S. agricultural display is the 
1,000 square-foot wheat exhibit where attention is focused on a large variety of foodstuffs made 
with American soft white wheat. U.S. wheat is expected to play an increasingly important 
part in Japanese daily life, especially since a program is now being pursued by the Oregon 

- Wheat Growers’ League to build up the school lunch program here under an agreement with 
the Foreign Agricultural Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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In the nearly 12 years since 
World War II, Japan has rebuilt 
and expanded her war-damaged 
economy to a level far exceed- 
ing her prewar attainment. In 
1946, the index for industrial 
production plummeted to 30.7, 
based on 1934-6. Today, the in- 
dex stands comfortably above 
the 200 mark—showing that 
Japan has more than doubled 
her industrial base and increas- 
ed her output seven-fold since 
1946, 

In measuring Japan’s postwar 
industrial effort, 1950 is an im- 
portant date to ‘bear in mind. 
In that year, industrial produc- 
tion was still substantially be- 
low prewar levels. But in 1950, 
the Law Concerning Foreign 
Investment was enacted to en- 
courage foreign firms to lend 
assistance to Japanese industry 
in the painful reconstruction 
process. 

This private assistance enter- 
ed in a myriad of ways—in joint 
investments with Japanese com- 


panies, in technical assistance’ 


and in cash loans, Although 
many factors were at work in 
the Japanese economy, it is 
significant to note that Japan's 
greatest industrial advance oc- 
curred in the years following 
the enactment of foreign invest- 
ment legislation. 


Need for Knowhow 


Although Japan had_ great 
need for huge amounts of capi- 
tal to reconstruct her factories, 
she had equally great need for 
technical knowledge. The prob- 
lem was not merely to restore 
industry to what it was, but to 
bridge a 10-year gap during 
which Japan was virtually cut 
off from technological develop- 
ments in the rest of the world. 

There is little question today 
that without this private techni- 
cal assistance, Japan’s re-entry 
into world markets as a major 
exporter might have been inde- 
finitely delayed and her eco- 
nomic growth stunted from the 
beginning. 

Up to the end of February, 
1957, the Japanese Government 
had approved 652 technical as- 
sistance or patent licensing 
agreements between Japanese 
and foreign firms—over 70 per 
cent of them American manu- 
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facturers. Each in its own 
way helped pull Japan up to a 
level in technological skill com- 
parable to that of the most high- 
ly industrialized nations in the 
world. 

Collectively, they help ex- 
plain why Japan has made such 
spectacular industrial progress 
in recent years. Technological 
and capital assistance, coupled 
with the enormous energy and 
determination of the Japanese 
people, is the answer. 

What kind of things did Japan 
learn in these~ years . from 
American industry? The tech- 
niques cover an enormous range 
of products, touching almost 
every major economic activity 
in this country. 


Some Examples 


Here are just a few examples: 

An American firm introduced 
the process of manufacturing 
nylon in 1951. In the same year, 
a Japanese drug firm received 
technological help relating to 
the production of streptomycin 
—a drug valuable in reducing 
the tuberculosis rate in Japan, 
Later, terramycin and aureomy- 
cin were produced in Japan 
with the aid of American drug 
companies. The valuable san- 
forizing process was also intro- 
duced, making Japanese cotton 
textiles shrink-proof, 

A Japanese company learned 
to make. fluorescent bulbs from 
its American instructor. Other 
concerns received technical 
help in manufacturing marine 
radar and LORAN equipment 
widely used in commercial avia- 
tion to increase safety, 

American business machine 
manufacturers brought up-to- 
date accounting methods to Ja- 
pan—methods which streamlin- 
ed administration and lowered 
expenses. ° 

The Japanese television in- 
dustry was launched with pri- 
vate American technical help. 
And only three years ago, the 
revolutionary transistors—tiny 
electronic devices that take the 
place of radio tubes, require far 
less power, and last much long- 
er—were put on the market by 
a Japanese firm licensed by an 
American manufacturer, 

But the overwhelming bulk 
of the technical assistance re- 
ceived by Japan was not con- 
cerned With such well-known 
products and processes. It in- 
volved a vast array of essen- 
tial industrial methods and in- 
novations which laid a_ solid 
foundation for Japanese indust- 
ry to advance further. 


Patent License 


Before we go into interna- 
tional licensing, it may be use- 
ful to review the purpose of 
patents in general. A patent is, 
in effect, a reward for discover- 
ing or developing a new pro- 
duct or method. It protects the 
inventor by giving him the sole 
right to utilize the innovation 
and to profit by it, Internation- 
ally, it also protects him, but 
only if he has registered the 
patent abroad. 

In many cases, the holder of 
&@ patent may give others a 
license or right to produce ‘the 
identical article in return for a 
royalty or fee. The fee is his 
just compensation for the years 
he spent developing the product 
or, in the case of a large corpo- 
ration, for the millions of dol- 
lars invested in the research 


and development which led to 
the new product. 

With modern industry and its 
products growing more complex 
by the year, this investment in 


research is expanding enor- 
mously, and the company is en- 
titled to some return on it. Even 
if the new product comes in a 
sudden flash of genius to the 
inventor, he deserves something 
for being the first to discover it. 

Now, it may be that an en- 
gineer in another part of the 
country or even in another 
country discovers the same 
thing quite independently of the 
first inventor, Patent law in all 
nations, as well as international 
agreements, still recognize the 
exclusive right of, the first in- 
ventor on his patent. Indeed, 
patenting couldn't be run in any 
other fashion, 

In most cases it is very diffi- 
cult to determine avhether a 
second discovery of the same 
product is really original or 
merely a copy. And even if an 
inventor was researching the 
same product, a patent already 
granted might speed his pro- 
gress. Like most other advanc- 
ed countries, Japan recognizes 
and abides by these principles. 

An international patent li- 
cense, then, is a right to manu- 
facture a product developed in 
another country. Generally 
speaking, the right is given in 
return for royalty payments or 
some other compensation from 
the license, 

Sometimes it involves only the 
patent right, with only a few 
blueprints if the process is sim- 
ple or already known. But this 
is only the beginning as far as 
private American technical aid 
to Japan goes. 


Vital Assistance 


Often the American manufac- 
turer will send over not only 
technical data but even teams 
of engineers and technicians to 
help the Japanese maker to un- 
derstand the new product or 
method and to begin manufac- 
turing. Despite Japan’s indus- 
trial skill, this direct assistance 
can be vital. 

Many new products require 
completely different techniques 
to produce them, Others de- 
pend on precision and extreme- 
ly close to tolerances. Such 
cases require far more than just 
blueprints, and American in- 
dustry is ready to furnish 
whatever assistance is required. 
Often, a Japanese firm will learn 
basic improvements in_ tech- 
niques that can be applied to 
all its manufacturing operations. 

A patent agreement or tech- 
nical aid contract can cover just 
one product—or a wide range. 
Some agreements provide that 
the Japanese firm will have the 
right to use any patent made 
by the company over a certain 
number of years and furnish a 
constant flow of technical data. 

In this way, the Japanese firm 
can be assured that as soon as 
a new product appears, it will 
automatically be given the 
know-how to manufacture it. A 
great many American firms 
maintain resident engineers and 
technicians in Japan to supply 
the latest technical data to its 
licensees and to furnish it any 
engineering help it requires. 

A final word about royalties. 
They vary considerably from 
case to case, but in general the 
royalty rate is roughly propor- 
tional to the amount of as- 
sistance required. It stands to 
reason that a blueprint costs far 
less to send to Japan than a 
team of technicians over 4a 
period of months and the royal 
ty should naturally be higher 
in the latter case. 

Sometimes, instead of apply- 
ing a normal rate on only the 
part of a manufactured article 
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greatly reduced rate is applied 
on the manufacturer’s entire 
output of that particular pro- 
duct. 

But no matter what method of 
computation is used, one thing 
is certain—royalties never 
amount to more than a minute 
part of the selling price of a 
product. In° most cases, the 
royalty payment represents well 
under one per cent of the final 
cost to the consumer. 


‘Why Import? 

Occasionally someone asks 
“Why should. Japan import 
techniques and conclude patent 
licenses? Japan has advanced 
industries. She should be able 
to develop these products, or 
some variations of them, her- 
self.” 


True. Given enough time and 
capital Japan probably can per- 
fect many of the new products 
and techniques American com- 
panies are assisting her in. 

But many Japanese firms 
simply do- not have sufficient 
time or money to develop simi- 
lar innovations themselves. 
Japan, which leans heavily on 
foreign trade to support her 
economy, cannot afford to be 
technically behind other coun- 
tries, even momentarily. Her 
experts depend on her ability 
to furnish new and improved 
products to her customers 
abroard. It’s important to re- 
member that many imported 
techniques apply to a _ wide 
range of export goods. 


The capital problem is just 
as serious. American manu- 
facturers are spending stupend- 
ous sums today for research 
and development. Modern in- 
dustry has become so complex 
that every advance represents 
an enormous investment in 
time and money. 

Although many prominent 
Japanese companies‘are enlarg- 
ing their research facilities and 
staff, countless others simply 
cannot afford expensive devel- 
opment projects. The same is 
true in other countries; Ameri- 
can industry is spending far 
more money for research than 
its counterpart in any other 
country. It is a major reason 
why American industry leads 
the world. 

But there is really no need 
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The U.S. Exhibit at the Japa- 
nese International Trade Fair, 
Tokyo, May 5-19, illustrates a 
new kind of foreign trade. In- 
stead of the movement of finish- 
ed products, this new sort of 
trade, increasingly popular be- 
tween the U.S. and Japan, 
features movement of ideas. 


In the dozen years since end 
of the war, Japan has not been 
flooded with American goods, 
but it. has been liberally fur- 
nished with American techno- 
logy, design and _ production 
methods so that Japanese manu- 
facturers could produce up-to- 
date items on their own. 


Thus jobs have been given to 
millions of Japanese workers, 
producing all sorts of items 
that had their origins in U.S. 
research laboratories, Likewise, 
many U.S. manufacturers have 
benefitted from Japanese _ re- 
search advances. So it is that 
many marvelous items, whether 
so-called “wonder .drugs” or 
fluorescent light bulbs, television 
sets or what you will, are as 
commonplace in the Japan of 
1957 as they are in the U.S, and 


Japan’s economy has boomed to 
an unprecedented degree. 


And at the U.S, exhibit this 
year visitors will get a very 
dramatic view of the new things 
emerging just now from the 
laboratories and production 
lines in America and which will 
no doubt be found in Japan in 
coming times, 


Highlights 
For instance, there is color 
television. Visitors to the U.S. 


Exhibit will see a _ complete 
studio and dramatic cast for the 
production of full color shows. 
Visitors may either watch the 
cameras and actors in action, or 
they can observe the show under 
actual transmission conditions 
on a number of large screen re- 
ceivers located nearby. 

More than a_ $1,000,000 in 
latest Radio Corporation of 
America color television equip- 
ment has been installed at the 
U.S. Exhibit. A number of in- 
teresting shows are scheduled 
daily, from 11:30 a.m. to 5:30 


p.m. 

Two different types of atomic 
reactors are being displayed in 
model form so that internal 
workings can be plainly observ- 
ed. One type is shown by the 
Atomics Division of the Amer- 
ican Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany, and the other by the 
Atomics Division of the North 
American Aviation Co. 

Another interesting item 
among the 15 major wonders in 
the U.S. Exhibit is the Westing- 
house electronics oven. Visitors 
will see water brought to a boil 
inside a paper cup in a matter 
of seconds. Chickens can be 
cooked in a few minutes. The 
heat is generated within the food 
being cooked. The oven doesn’t 
heat, not even the dish contain- 
ing the food, so foods can be 
served without benefit of pots 
and pans. Not only is time sav- 
ed, but the disagreeable clean- 
ing-up job, too. 

Still another exhibit will show 


to justify patent licensing and 
technical aid in these terms. 
The Japanese producer who 
has concluded a contract with 
an American firm has done so 
simply because he is a business- 
man and it’s good business. 

There is a corollary to this 
patent licensing question. Japan 
herself is licensing producers in 
other countries and furnishing 
them technical aid in 68 agree- 
ments as of December 1956. 
Most of this has been channeled 
to less advanced countries in 
Southeast Asia. 


Sometimes, the techniques 
Continued on Page 17, Col, 2 
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-, | Movement of Ideas 


the new solar battery which ac- 
tually takes energy from the 
sun and stores it. Visitors will 
see such a battery, charged by 
Tokyo sunshine, running a smali 
motor and performing other use- 
ful feats. The device was de- 
veloped by the Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. , 

Other exhihits feature newly 
advanced X-ray machines, com- 
plex micro-wave communica- 
tions systems, an electronic or- 
gan and other items. The ex- 
hibits are set up to operate and 
be demonstrated almost continu- 
ously. The various wonders 
displayed result from the very 
large importance given by Amer- 
ican industry to research. 


Vast Expenditure 


Vast sums are spent-each year 
in the search for new and im- 
proved products. The search is 
so successful that some large 
concerns, notably in the chem- 
ical field, boast that more than 
half of their current preduction 
was in the test tube stage only 
10 years ago. 

Since research and develop- 
ment is so valuable and so ex- 
pensive, the U.S. Government, as 
well as governments generally, 
recognize that special rewards 
should be available. These re- 
wards include patent protection. 

The help that a U.S. firm is 
able to extend a Japanese con- 
cern usually consists of two 
parts. 

The first part includes the 
grantjng of permission to use 2 
patent under a licensing agree- 
ment. *This provides that a cer- 
tain percentage of the sales 
price of each item shall be paid 
the patent owner for the pri- 
vilege of benefitting from the 
original research and invention. 

Agreements are negotiated 
separately for each product. In 
some instances the licensing 
may cover an entire complicat- 
ed machine, including*its ap- 
pearance and design, or it may 
cover only a small but strategic 
}part or circuit. But the agree- 
ment is usually based on a very 
small percentage charge for 
each item produced. 

The whole plan is to make a 
small profit on thousands or 
even millions of units rather 
than a large profit on just a few 
units. The advantage of this is 
that it permits the use of. local 
materials and labor. Instead of 
buying large amounts of imports 
at high dollar cost, ideas are 
bought at relatively low cost, 


Technical Help 


The second way in which help 
is extended by U.S. firms to 
licensees is through the provi- 
sion of technical help. Quite 
often the problem confronted 
by a Japanese producer is not 
just permission to use a patent. 
His problem may lie in not 
knowing the production steps 
requisite, or in not having 
workers trained in the precise 
requirements of the given pro- 
duct. To solve this problem the 
Japanese .producer may need to 
have technicians from the U.S. 
actually set up his facilities and 
instruct his workers, 

Japanese firms have taken ad- 
vantage of the licensing process 
in great number. AS a conse- 
quence employment has increas- 
ed, and Japanese industry has 
been given an important lead in 
having goods available for the 
export drive. 

At the U.S. Exhibit Japanese 
visitors will see for themselves 
that there is no dearth of new 
and useful items coming from 
American laboratories. These 
will be available to progressive, 
modern-minded Japanese firms 
that are interested in profitable 
raising of living standards 
through the production and dis- 
tribution of an abundance of 


good things for better living. 
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he current fair, this electronic 
range produced by Westinghouse Electric is able to cook foods of all types in a matter of minutes 
, Fueled by high-frequency radio energy, the range uses no heat 
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whatsoever, making it possible, for instance, to boil water in a paper cup container. 


KITCHEN ELECTRONICS 


The postwar Japanese is, on. 


the average, taller and healthier 
than ever defore. In large part, 
this is the resv!t of spectacular 


advances since the war in medi- 
ca] science which have battled 


some of »man’s most dreaded 
diseases relentlessly and suc- 
cessfully. 


But another factor in the na- 
tion’s improving healtn record 
_is the greater attent’on of the 


nation’s citizens-to the impor- 


tance of proper food and a bal- 
anced diet. 
Electronic Sterilization 

In Japan, where millions of 
‘amilies still do not own an ice- 
box, iet alone a _ refrigerator, 
food preservation presents a 
major problem, A leading 
American company, General 
Electric, however, has an effec- 
tive answer—mass production 
sterilization of food products by 
electron-beam irradiation. IH is 
equally effective for drugs and 
medicines, 


Such treatment kills germs 
without heating and without 
any loss in flavor. Food pro- 
cessed this way stays fresh and 
pure at normal room tempera- 
tures for days and even weeks. 


_ It doesn’t take much imagina- 
tion to see that, for example, 
fish sterilized in this manner 
can be a boon to the Japanese 
retailer (sakanaya-san) whose 
loss from spoilage is greatly re- 
duced, His customers are pro- 


tected against disease from fish 
d meat which have not been 
adaqguately refrigerated. 
It holds the same advantages 
for the Japanese housewife. If 


she has no icebox she runs less 


chance of serving contaminated 
food to her family. And if she 
owns a refrigerator or icebox, 
her foodstuffs will last much 
longer than before. 


An even more dramatic inno- 
vation perfected by American 
industry lies in the realm of 
food preparation. Westinghouse 
Electric has put on the market 
an electronic, heatless cooking 
range that may revolutionize 
kitchen work. 

Too fancy for Japan? Maybe, 
at this moment when the sim- 
ple charcoal hibachi is used by 
so many families for cooking. 
But not for very long. For the 
electronic range promises real 


economy for the thrifty Japa- 


nese housewife — particularly 
after the development of nu- 
clear power. 

Revolution in Cooking 


The Westinghouse electronic 
range consumes a maximum of 
3,100 watts of electric power— 
about the same as an ordinary 
electric stove. The saving lies 
in the amazing speed 


An egg can be poached in only 
20 seconds, A layer cake is 
ready in six minutes and a bak- 
ed potato im four. A medium 


with 
which food can be fried, boil- 
ed, roasted or baked in it. 


chicken, which ordinarily re- 
quires two and a half hours of 
roasting, is ready’ in a record 
20. minutes, 

If this puzzles you, consider 
that the range never gets hot, 
nor do the pans used for cook- 
ing. The only heat present is 
generated right in the food it- 
self. Even the air in the oven 
remains cool, 

Microwave Application 

The secret lies in another ap- 
plication of modern electronics 
—this time microwaves. In the 
electronic range, these high fre- 
quency radio waves are convert- 
ed inside the food into heat. 
These waves are reflected by 
metal, transmitted by glass and 
china—and absorbed only in the 
food. 

What makes cooking so rapid 
is the fact that this microwave 
energy penetrates the food 
from all sides to generate in- 
stant heat uniformly through- 
out. No physical changes take 
place in the food other than 
those resulting from the heat 
generated. 

The result is that the kitchen 
—e cool, there is no dan- 
ger of burns, and the range can 
be cleaned simply by wiping it. 
It is not possible for the food 
to burn or scorch the pan. And, 
of course, because the cooking 
time is so shortened, the Japa- 
nese housewife in coming years, 
may find electronic cooking far 
‘more economical than conven- 


tional methods. 


MICROWAVES 
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When fhe first public demon- 
stration of microwave telephone 
communication was 
across the English channe! 
some quarter of a century ago, 
the way was opened for the 
development of a brand new 
and highly important field in 
communications. 

Microwave simultaneously an- 
swered a number of pressing 
communications needs in the 
years which followed. It offer- 
ed reliable communications for 
industry, government and pub- 
lic users—a radio link that 
operated in snow, rain, ice, fog, 
or magnetic storms. When 
wire line communications were 
disrupted, microwave would 
still function efficiently. 

A microwave system could be 
installed far more quickly and 
at only half the cost of land 
wires. Maintenance was at- 
ly simplified. Additional chan- 
nels could be added simply and 
at minor cost. And in recent 
years with more radio and tele- 
vision stations crowding the 
airways, microwave, tucked 
away in a relatively unused 
portion of the radio spectrum, 
offered the only answer to re- 
liable, inexpensive communica- 
tions. 

Multiple Uses 

In the United States, micro- 
wave transmission is used not 
only in telephone and telegraph 
circuits, railroad and airline 
communications and oil pipeline 
communications; today, micro- 
wave lengths can transmit con- 
tinuous information on _ the 
level of water in a reservoir 
or oil in a tank to a central 
control point miles away. It 
provides a constant flow of in- 
formation between a company’s 
head office and its distant 
plants. 

Microwave can be used to 
control industrial operations at 
a distance, such as adjusting 
valves. It can measure and con- 
trol pressure, suction, tempera- 
ture, power consumption and 
other factors. 

This multiplicity of uses has 
led to the creation of entirely 
new kinds of industrial equip- 
ment. For example, Federal 
Telecommunicattions Laborator- 
ies, the research arm of Inter- 
national Telephone and _ Tele- 
graph Corporation, has develop- 
ed a microwave system which 
provides up to 46 channels on 
a single radio frequency—an 
enormous saving in equipment 
costs. 

The same firm has also mar- 
keted a portable microwave ra- 
diotelephone unit which weighs 
only 125 pounds and incorpo- 
rates the transmitter, receiver, 
antenna and other components 


in a single compact package.” 


Printed circuits have made this 
economy of space possible. The 
unit draws only as much power 
as an ordinary electric toaster 
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See the unusual new 
Westinghouse products 
ait the United States Pavilion 


See the exciting new electrical and electronic products 
created by Westinghouse research to bring better living 
to every home...greater productivity to every industry. 
Find out how living will be easier and more comfortable 
for you in the years ahead—thanks to these new 
“~adlevelopments from Westinghouse, manufacturer of 
more than 8,000 electrical and related products that — 
harness the power of electricity for your benefit. 


ALSO BE SURE TO VISIT: 


U. 3.-JAPAN FAR EASTERN ATOMIC EXPOSITION 
Exhibit Hall, Shirokiya Department Store, Tokyo, May 12-19 
Exhibit Hall, Sogo Department Store, Osaka, May 24-31 

Commission 
executives and officials of Westinghouse, world 
leader in atomic power, will report on new develop- 


ments, including construction of the first full-scale 
commercial U. S. atomic power station. A model of 


vou can se SURE... rs Westinghouse @ 


Westinghouse Electric International Company, 4¢ Wall Street, New York 5, U.S. A. 


U. 8. Atomic 


- look at your future! 


ELECTRONIC RANGE: High-frequency radio en- 
ergy roasts a chicken in 20 minutes, bakes a 


potato in 4. 


RAYESCENT LIGHT: World’s newest light source, 
thin wall-size panels emit light—no bulbs, no 


fixtures. 


CINE FLUOREX: New motion-picture X-ray with 


magnified image provides brilliant continuous 


picture for doctor. 


NIVCO SUPER ALLOY: New metal alloy devel- 
oped for high-temperature steam turbine blades 
soaks up damaging vibrations. 


ATOMIC POWER PLANT: First full-scale com- 
mercial atomic-powered electric generating sta- 


tion in U. S., with reactor by Westinghouse. | 


COBALT 60 THERAPY: New X-ray unit employ- 
ing radioactive Cobalt 60 is new weapon in at- 
tack on malignant diseases. 


BOOK OF THE FUTURE: Ten unusual research 


triumphs from Westinghouse soon to be made 


available to Japanese industry. 


CONFERENCE ON PEACEFUL USES 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
Sankei Hall, Tokyo, May 12, 14, 16 


this 60,000-kilowatt station, soon to go into opera- 
tion at Shippingport, Pennsylvania, will be on dis- 
play. Description of the operation of this unique 
station and its Westinghouse atomic reactor will be 
given in bdth Japanese and English. 


given 


but can transmit and receive 
simultaneously over seven chan- 
nels, with excellent signals up 
to 30 miles line-of-sight. 

In the United States Pavilion 
at the Japan _ International 
Trade Fair, one of the more 
complex industrial applications 
of microwave is being shown. 
Here it was used to transmit 
hysical information to an ana- 
og digital computer for inter- 
preting and recording. 

Electronic Computer 

The analog digital computer is 
a powerful union of an analog 
machine, which performs 
mathematical functions on non- 
numerical, direct measurements 
of physical properties such as 
size, weight, voltage, etc., and 
a digital machine which handles 
ordinary numbers. Together, 
they process these direct, non- 
numerical measurements and 
convert them into digits for re- 
cording. 

The application of these com 
puters to applied research and 
modern industry are too com- 
plex to be described here. Ina 
general way, we may Say that 
the greatest value of electronic 
computors lies in the great speed 
at which they perform compli- 
cated mathematical functions 

One of the limitations of micro- 
wave is that it functions only 
to line-of-light distances averag- 
ing about 30 miles. The use 
of repeater stations has made 
possible multi-purpose systems 
more than 1,500 miles in length, 
designed for push button remote 
control. But engineers have 
long sought a direct system of 
long-range microwave _ that 
would eliminate the costly string 
of repeaters. 

Here, too, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion has made important strides 
in beyond-the-horizon micro- 
wave transmission. Engineers 
found, to their surprise, that 
microwave signals could some- 
times be picked up hundreds of 
miles from the transmitter, or 
far beyond the line-of-sight limit. 

Long-Range Transmission 

This led to the discovery that 
microwaves could be bounced off 
the troposphere or ionosphere, 
atmospheric layers enveloping 
the earth, and reach receivers 
hundreds of miles away. 

This method of transmission 
is still in experimental stages. 
Because microwave is highly di- 
rectional, the signal must be 
aimed at an invisible atmos- 
pheric layer to strike an unscen 
receiver. 

However, the research carried 
on by ITT and other Amer- 
ican firms is rapidly making 
long-distance microwave a com- 
mercial reality. Because it can 
span areas of water and rugged 
terrain, this new communica- 
tions system will prove invalu- 
able. Japan will want to profit 
by this American research to 
install her own long-range sys- 
tems. 

Other new electronic develop- 
ments are designed to make 
business administrative work 
easier. For instance, Interna- 
tional Standard Electric Corp- 
oration’s Desk-Fax Transceiver 
is a small simple unit which 
transfers written or printed ma- 
terial instantly to a distant unit. 

The same machine, weighing 
less than 20 pounds can receive 
messages. It has application in 
interplant communication and 
particularly in receiving and 
transmitting ordinary cables and 
telegrams tween a business 
Office and the telegraph station. 
A 150-word message can be sent 
in two minutes, practically ell- 
minating messenger 
time. 
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‘COLOR TELEVISION—One of the 
color television by the Radio Corporation of America. 
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main highlights of the U.S. Exhibit is a demonstration of 
It marks the first time for this 


SS 


op " 


remarkable development of TV to be seen in this country. 


Only a very few years ago, 


a television set was a novelty 
in Japan. Thanks to the eid 
provided by American firms un- 
der dozens of licensing arrange- 
ments with Japanese manufac- 
turers, however, Japan has been 
able to bridge another difficult 
research, 

Today, Japanese television 
sets are the equal of those pro- 
duced anywhere—and the num- 
ber of viewers is growing al- 
most daily. 

Color television is the next 
logical step—and an extremely 
complex one. Millions of dol- 
lars have been spent in re- 
search in the United States to 
perfect the best possible sys- 
tems for transmitting full color 
pictures from studios or news 
scenes to the viewer’s living 
room. 

As entertainment, its value is 
obvious. The color TV _ set 
owner can enjoy the vivid cos- 
tuming and colorful settings of 
everything from Noh plays to 
musical comedies. He can bet- 
ter distinguish teams and play- 
ers in sporting events. And 


‘for on-the-spot news coverage 


he can gain w feeling of being 
personally present. 

One of the special pieces of 
equipment developed in the 
United States to serve the new 
requirements of the color tele- 
vision industry is Century 
Lighting Company’s color wall. 
This is used as a background 
and light source for color sets 
and permits the engineer to il- 
luminate the set with any color 
in the spectrum in any desired 
intensity—all at the turn of a 
few simple controls. 


For Medical Research 

But color television is far 
more than a mass entertain- 
ment. medium. Its greatest 
value may lie in important ap- 
plications in education, science 
and industry. 

For example, RCA has devel- 
oped a medical color television 
camera which serves a_ real 
need in medical training, diag- 
nosis and research. The camera 
can be installed in the operat- 
ing room, allowing en unlimit- 
ed number of students to ob- 
serve the close details of an 
operation which could other- 
wise be seen by only a few. 

By providing realism, color 
television bridges the gap be- 


tween learning and experience 


and imprints the scene n. re 
-permanently on the student's 
memory. In operations on 
small areas, such 4s the eye, 
telescopic lenses mounted on 
the color camera may even per- 
mit the viewer to see better 
than the operating surgeon. 
The same benefits apply in 
teaching dentistry, nursing and 
other medical fields. 

Color television can be ap- 
plied to microscopy, allowing 
an entire class to examine biolo- 
gical specimens. With medical 
science growing more and more 
complex, such training aids are 
invaluable to speed up the edu- 
cation of medical students. 

Its ultimate medical applica- 
tions seem virtually unlimited. 
Color television can link far- 
flung hospitals in a network 
where doctors in each can ob- 
serve, as if at first hand, the 
surgery, diagnosis and research 
accomplished many miles away. 
Extending the network to medi- 
cal schools, applied medicine in 
action can be brought directly 
into the classroom. 

Color television has impor- 
tant practical applications in in- 
dustry as well, where either 
lon>-distance viewing is essen- 
tial or physical conditions make 
it impossible for a person to be 
present. It may be used to ob- 
serve the color of metal in a 
blast furnace. 


Industrial Use 

Color television may be valu- 
able in a tin plating plant 
where the metal’s hue indi- 
cates the uninformity of the 
plating. Under automation it 
permits central supervisory con- 
trol of the manufacturing pro- 
cess. In many such cases, view- 
ing in color is essential. 

Finally, whether in color or 
black snd white, television has 
another hurdle to jump—the in- 
tercontinental one. Special 
equipment for spanning entire 
continents and oceans is now 
under development in the 
United States. 

The vistas opened up by in- 
tercontinental television — 
whether in news coverage, edu- 
cation or entertainment—are 
boundless. And to attain these 
benefits it is clearly to Japan’s 
advantage to learn what she 
can of the technological pro- 
gress of other countries. 

The RCA color television dem- 
onstration at the Tokyo inter- 


EW HORIZONS IN TV 


national Trade Fair is operated 
by a crew of 10 RCA engineers 
and technicians of the RCA 
Community Relations Depart- 
ment, in cooperation with the 
RCA International Division. 
Richard H. Hooper, Manager, 
RCA Shows and Exhibits, is in 
charge. 

Production of the various 
color television shows is under 
the direction of Joseph C. Mul- 
len, of Hooper’s staff and com- 
prising the crew are Len Ewing, 
Frank Helgeson, Bob Gold, Ed 
Sattler, George Closs, John Mar- 
chetti, John Fox, Bud Scully, 
and Bud Harrison. 

RCA Display 

In addition to the color exhi- 
bit, RCA plans to show a selec- 
tion of major developments at 
an electronics display in which 
other American manufacturers 
will participate in the United 
States Building at the Fair. 

The showing of RCA color 
television in Tokyo, has been 
arranged through the Interna- 
tional Office of Trade Fairs, 
United States Commerce De- 
partment, to be one of the main 
features at the American exhi- 
bit at the International Trade 
Fair. 

“Japan was the first country 
in Asia to introduce black-and- 
white television,” A. F. Watters, 
vice-president and operations 
manager of the RCA Interna- 
tional Division, recalled. “It 
thus seems natural that the 
Japanese should be the first in 
introducing color television in 
the Far East. 

“Color permeates Japanese 
life. It is vital in art, drama 
and daily life. Almost every- 
thing in Japan of public inter- 
est is based upon delicately and 
artistically balanced color 
schemes. They understand 
color harmony, and we look for- 
ward with confidence to a great 
contribution from Japan in 
color television, as this new 
dimension of television expands 
around the world. 

“It is in the realm of early 
possibility that there will be an 
exchange of color television pro- 
grams between Japan and the 
United States, in which Japan's 
extraordinary appreciation of 
color will be brought to Amer- 
ican audiences, as well as to 
peoples of other nations.” 


U.S. Firm Leads Way 


In Telecommunications 


International Standard Elec- 
tric Corporation is an associate 
of International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, an Amer- 
ican-owned company that ranks 
with the world’s largest in the 
development, manufacture, sale 
and installation of electronic 
equipment, the operation of 
telecommunication services, and 
the granting of patent licenses 
and technical aid on an inter- 
national scale. 


ISE either owns, operates, or 
is export representative for the 
31 manufacturing companies of 
the IT & T System, which com- 
prises some 72 plants, 117,000,000 
square feet of floor space, and 
122,000 employes in 19 coun- 
tries. For all of these factories, 
the ISE Export Department nor- 
mally handles sales outside the 
country of origin or its posses- 
sions. 


ISE experience goes back to 
the earliest days of the electrical 
communication industry, its 
oldest company having been 
founded in 1882, just six -years 
after the invention of the tele- 
phone. 

ISE laboratories have contri- 
buted much to the well-being of 
mankind by their inventions, 
such as Rotary automatic tele- 
phony, microwave radio, pulse 
systems of multiplex microwave 
transmission, the selenium recti- 
fier, and the instantaneous dili- 
rection finder. 

ISE and its associates have 
manufactured and installed over 
4,000,000 lines of Rotary, 2,000,- 
000 lines of Step-by-step. 600,- 
000 lines of R-6, and .100,000 
lines of Relaymatic dial auto- 
matic telephone equipment in 
63 countries and territories, in- 


-|cluding the United States, 


ISE telephone installations in- 
clude national telephone net- 
works by wire or radio in Ar- 
gentina, Belgium, Bermuda, 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, 


j) Puerto Rico, and Spain; metro- 
politan telephone networks in 


Brussels, Cairo, Copenhagen, 


Geneva, The Hague, 
City, 
Tegucigalpa, 


tional and toll 


international 


centers in Amsterdam, Brussels, | 3 
London, | 3 
Madrid, Mexico City, and Zurich; | : 
and cables and carrier equip-|: 


Buenos Aires, Lima, 


ment for much of the European 


long-distance network, including 
the first coaxial cable in Great |; 
Britain, the first modern post-|% 


Istanbul, | = 
Lima, Madrid, Marseille, Mexico | {ge 
Paris, Rio de Janeiro,| #223)... Ra ae 
and Zurich; na- es gate Sd ae cae 


war coaxial system on the Conti- | 


nent, and a 373-mile coaxial sys- oe 


tem with a 142-mile underwater 
repeatered section that is one 
of the longest and technically 
most up-to-date of its kind in 
the world. 


ISE and associate com 
have installed microwave links 
for purchasers including tele 
phone and telegraph companies 
and administrations; govern- 
ment and private power, light, 
and water utilities (including 
the Bonneville Power. Admin- 
istration and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the United 
States); petroleum, gas, and 
pipeline companies; airports; 
and television stations, 

In the United States, it was 
estimated in August, 1952, that 
40 per cent of all microwave 
systems constructed or under 
construction outside of the Bell 
System were the work of ISE 
associates. 


ISE and its associates have in- 
stalled in Europe the first long- 
distance intercity microwave 
television link; in the United 
States, the first such link to 
carry sound and picture signals 
on the same microwave circuits; 
and, in Latin America, complete 
transmitting stations in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, with another in progress 
in Tijuana, Mexico. 

ISE and associate companies 
are the recognized leaders in 
radio aids to navigation, Their 


complete postwar instrument 
landing systems have been in- 
stalled in Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Ireland, Italy, Lebanon, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, 
Portugal, Sweden and Switzer- 
land. 

Between 80 and 90 per cent 
of the four-course radio ranges 
installed throughout the world 
are of their manufacture, as was 
approximately half of the air 
surveillance radar and precision 
approach radar for the ground- 
controlled approach systems 
used by the United States in 
World War II. Distance meas- 
uring equipment and very high 
frequency omnidirectional range 
equipment are also among their 
products. 

Complete airport installations 
have been made in many parts 
of the world, including the Gen- 


que being 

demonstrated at the U.S. Central Exhibit is this radio direction 

finder which is used for locating radio beams in order to locate 
the position of shipping. 


eral Pistarini Airport in Buenos 
Aires; and an entire air naviga- 
tion and communication net- 
work is being installed in 
Venezuela. 


For the convenience of its 
customers, ISE maintains an 
Engineering Service to survey, 
plan, and design telecommuni- 
cation projects ranging from a 
single radio transmitter to com- 
plete telephone, telegraph, and 
airport installations. 


Furthermore, ISE supplies 
everything needed for such in- 
stallations, including items not 
manufactured within the Sys- 
tem, such as pole-line construc- 
tion materials and tools, gaso- 
line and diesel electric genera- 
tors, power transformers, air- 

rt lighting and traffic signal- 
ng equipment, and electrical 
indicating instruments, 
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COLOR TV 


COLOR WALL 
REMOTE CONTROL TV 
MICROWAVE 
CINE-FLUOREX X-RAY 
SUPER STEEL-ALLOY 
ELECTRONIC RANGE 
ZERO RADIOGRAPHY 
TV X-RAY 

SOLAR BATTERY 
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PETRO-CHEMICALS 


BOOK OF THE FUTURE 
SOLUTION RESEARCH REACTOR 
POOL RESEARCH REACTOR 
NUCLEAR GENERATOR 

RADIO DIRECTION FINDER 
MAGNETIC LIGHT 
ELECTRONIC AUTOMATION 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN 
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PRESENTING PRODUCTS OF 


AMERICAN RESEARCH 


Every country of the free world 
greatly benefits from the sharing and 
exchange of scientific research and tech- 
nical knowledge. 

Today, American private enterprise 
is helping many countries of the growing 
community of free nations, by sharing 
with those who wish to benefit, through 
licensing, the results of America’s years 
of valuable scientific research. Japan's 


Subsidiary of 


Associote Licensees: 


Nippon Electric Company Ltd. 


“UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT . 


JAPAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, 1957 


rapid industrial progress has been made 
possible in part by the research and 
technical knowledge that has been shared 
with them through licensing. 


In the future, America will offer 
still greater technical knowledge to the 
free world—knowledge that will raise to 
new heights the standards of productivity 
which in turn will raise the standards of 


peoples and nations. 


EXHIBITORS 


American Machine & Foundry Company 
International General Electric Company a. 
A Division of General Electric Company, U.S.A. ; 

International Standard Electric Corporation 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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Company 


(Jepen) Ltd. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


weubCS MOST GLOMUS VOICE 


(Omi Kyodoi Sha) 
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Management: Staff: TV Production: 
General Manager: Allen E. Beach Generel Assistent: Yoshio Hayashi Program Director: Edwin L. Dunhom Construction & 
Assistent Manager: Thomos L. Craig Office Manager: Harriet Vernick TV Consultent: Masao Kojima Decoration: Japan Ad Boord 
cs ser Lee Rombotis Secretary: a gos Secretary: Marumoto Concrete: — Kensetsu 
Robert Mullin otsuo Tsuda Dome Erection: ji Sadao 
— —— Services: Japan Custodial 
Forwarding: Odawara Shoten 


Westinghouse Electric International 


American Electronic Enterprises, Ltd. 
An Affiliate of Radio Corporation of America 


PD E. |. Du Pont De Nemours G Company 
Japan Agents: Americen Treading Compony 
Meruwe Bussen K.K., Tokyo 


Exclusively Represented by 
The Omi Brotherhood, Ltd. 


Hopkins & Munfrey 
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It is a well known fact that 
the Japanese oils and fats in- 
dustry as well as soybean food 
processing industry depends 
largely upon imported U.S. soy- 
beans rich in protein and avail- 
able at lower cost. 


The annug!l production of U.S. 
soybeans is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. More than 10,000.- 
000 tons were harvested in 1955 
and the estimated crop for the 
current year, according to re- 
ports made by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on Sept. 10, 
1956, exceeds the figure of 12,- 
000,000 tons. 


Improved Quality 


Undoubtediy the quality of 
U.S. soybeans is improving year 
after year, particularly so since 
Sept. 1, 1955 when the new 
grading standards went into ef- 
fect, and all soybeans imported 
into Japan definitely show signs 
of improvement with analytical 
figures, on the whole, conform- 
ing to those of the standard. 


Nevertheless, imported U.S. 
soybeans still contain about two 
per cent foreign materials and 
broken beans and colored beans 
to a considerable extent. 


Although it may be a bit too 


pliance to a request for no con- 
tent of foreign materials or 
broken beans, it is the mission 
of the Japanese American Soy- 
bean Institute to endeavor to 
gradually pave the way for this 
achievement so that Japan will 
in the near future be receiving 
U.S. soybeans of perfect quality. 

In order to attain this objec- 
tive, it is one of the duties of 
the Institute to study arrival 
conditions of imported USS. 
beans and how they compare 
with domestic soybeans when 
they are actually consumed, and 
to also listen to complaints and 
wishes and then refer these to 
the Department of Agriculture, 
soybean producers or exporters 
for their attention. 

Soybean Institute at Work 

In other words, this Institute 
is here to receive complaints, 
carry out research work for 
the fmprovement of uses of 
soybeans and soybean products, 
introduce .new soybean prod- 
ucts manufactured in U.S.A. 
and if desired to help in making 
business connections. 


This year the Institute will 


Exclusive Broker: 


Head Office: 
Tokyo. 


at PINEAPPLE 


Daiichi Bussan Kaisha, Ltd. . 


No. 2, li-chome, Shiba Tamura-cho, 
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Minato-ku, 


Branch Offices: Sapporo, Sendai, Niigata, Nagoya, Osaka, Fukuoka, 


etc. 


much to ask for immediate com- 


MEAT OF THE FIELD’ 
—SOYBEANS FROM U.S. 


jinvite a delegation representing 
the U.S. soybean industry to 
Japan to: develop trade rela- 
tions and to familiarize them- 
selves with various Japanese 
sovbean uses. Likewise in 1958 
It will send a delegation from 
Japan to the United States. 


With experience and research 
results gained in _ previous 
years, the Institute will ad- 
vance into the field of education 
and promotion. It has assigned 
a part of this work to agencies 
affiliated with Ministries of 
Welfare and Agriculture. Stu- 
dies as to how to develop uses 
of U.S. soybeans will be made 
to educate the public in the 
high nutritious value of soy- 
beans, the “Meat of the Field.” 


Although extensive use of 
soybeans has been developed 
since the end of the war as raw 
materials for food and fodder, 
there may be still more room 
for improvement with further 
discoveries of numerous prod- 
ucts. In America soybean flour 
is consumed to a considerable 
extent for food purposes and 
time may come when it might 
even replace wheat flour. 


U.S.Japan Cooperation 


It is hoped that the Japanese 
people will be able to enjoy a 
bumber crop every year by con- 
quering natural disasters 
through scientific means, but it 
certainly is unreasonable to 
map out a working program for 
a whole year on the basis of 
figures of such bumper crops. 


It is because of the rareness 
of a bumper year that people 
manifest joy. Since years of 
normal or below normal crops 
are usual in Japan, it is very im- 
portant that the Japanese should 
always be prepared with plans 
for the food problem. Fortu- 
nately U.S. soybean offers the 
world a bountiful supply of 


food. Studies for m@re uses of 
soybeans should not be 
neglected. 


The Japanese American Soy- 
bean Institute is willing to co- 
Operate with those in the soy- 
bean industry who are making 
researches and contributing to 
the improvement of soybean 
food by sharing a part of the 
expenses necessary for research 
or promotion, 


The American Soybean Asso- 
ciation is entrusted by the U:S. 
Department of Agriculture with 
full authority to look after proj- 
ects to be carried out by the 
Japanese American Soybean In- 
stitute. Expenses for the opera- 
tions of the Institute are dis- 
bursed from U.S. Surplus Agri- 
cultural Products Overseas Sales 


Funds under P.L. 480. 


SOYBEAN EXHIBIT—The soybean exhibit in the U.S. Agricultural Pavilion tells the story of 
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American soybean production and shows how soybeans imported from the United States are 
used in making various types of Japanese foodstuffs. 


Japanese Fast Becoming 


Race of Wheat-Eaters 


The Agriculture-Forestry and] 


Welfare Ministries of the Japa- 
nese Government have estab- 
lished a definite program to 
improve the Japanese diet and, 
accordingly, the health of the 
Japanese people. Use of more 
wheat is a major part of this 
diet improvement program. 
Wheat uses fell into five cate- 
gories—the baking (bread and 
cake) industry; the wet noodle 
industry; the dry noodle indust- 
(cookie and 


ry; the biscuit 
cracker) industry; and _ the 
macaroni industry. 

Wheat food intake is the 


cheapest way for Japanese to 

improve their health by correct- 

ing dietary inbalances, 
Growing Consumption 

Wheat is broken down into 
roughly the following percen- 
tages: 14 per cent as flour; 26.3 
per cent as bread; 17.6 per cent 
as wet noodles; 19.8 per cent 
as dry noodles; 11.9 per cent as 
biscuits, etc. and 10.4 per cent as 
macaroni and others, 

Already metropolitan Tokyo 
consumes on an annual basis 33 
per cent of its food intake in 
wheat foods and dishes, 

Over-all wheat imports are 
large. In 1954, they stood at 
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VISITORS 10 THE 4TH JAPAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


FAIR ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VISIT OUR DISPLAY 


AT BOOTHS 529-547, SANGYO KAIKAN, OTEMACHI. 


Est. 


1892 


(Je 


OSAWA& CO.,LTD. | 


International Division 
5 Ginza Nishi 2-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


Inc. 1919 


2,040,000 metric tons, of which 
the United States supplied 1,148, 
000 metric tons.. In 1955, four 
nations including Australia, Ar- 
gentine. and Canada, furnished 
Japan 2,177,000 metric tons of 
which America exported 1,127,- 
000 tons. And in 1956, while 
the over-all import was 2,286,172 
tons, the bulk, or 1,081,000 tons 
originated in the United States. 

The 1957 imports will equal 

those for 1956. 
School Lunches 

A program is being pursued to 
build up and expand the school 
lunch program in Japan, The 
Oregon Wheat Growers’ League 
under an agreement with the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is working with the Japan 
School Lunch Association and 
the Japanese Ministry of Educa- 
tion to further this important 
campaign, 

The project is intended to ex- 
pand the school lunch program 
to rural areas, It is expected to 
bring 500,000 more Japanese 
children into this program, to 
add to the approximately six 
million children now receiving 
a complete school lunch, 

Children should start early in 
this project when they are 
young enough to profit the most 
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from taking wheat dishes; young 
enough to develop a taste that 
will last a lifetime. 

Already Japan is wheat-con- 
scious. Japanese wheat millers 
have toured the United States 


and an American group is 


scheduled to visit Japan to ex- 
change information on produc- 
tion, processing and uses of 
wheat, 


Better Nutrition Program 


The nutrition program, spon- 
sored by the Japanese Nutrition 
Associaiion, has eight mobile 
kitchens mounted in buses and 
staffed by Japanese nutritionists. 
These kitchens are used in all 
parts of tne country and prac- 
tical demonstrations are being 
given on the preparation and 
cooking of wheat foods. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on 
the nutritive value of wheat. 


A Bakers training School, es- 
tablished in Tokyo, has graduat- 
ed 100 bakers who are now con- 
ductin; clinics for bakers in 
their home prefectures. Local 
bakers are being taught how to 
make tasty wheat breads and 
other products. 

One hundred fifty prefectural 
home extension agents, in co- 
operation with the Food Life 
Improvement Association, are 
now giving dempnstrations 
throughout Japan on how to 
cook various foods made from 
wheat, . 
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MAKING CIGARETTES—Brightly-uniformed Japanese 
attend a cigarette manufacturing machine at the tobacco exhibit 
in the U.S. Agricultural Pavilion. This is part of a large display 
entitled “The Birth of Pearl” stressing the use of fine-quality 


Bright Leaf Virginia tobacco in making Pearl brand cigarettes. 
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FARM PRODUCTS 


Continued From Page 13 


natural sugar content, food con- 
tent and fuel value. 


Raisins are a source of sugar 
energy—the content is 63 per 
cent—and are thus valuable as 
a sugar substitute. Natural rai- 
sin sugar is a monosaccharide 
and replenishes body energy 
faster than any other kind of 
sugar, 

All dried fruits are high in 
sugar content. Dried dates have 
61.2 per cent, dried figs 55.0 per 
cent. dried peaches 51.0 per 
cent, dried prunes 41.5 per cent, 
and dried shredded coconut 36.0 
per cent. But raisins lead the 
field, with 63 per cent. 

The food content of raisins is 
as follows: water 24 per cent; 
proteins 2.3 per cent; ash two 
per cent; fat 0.5 per cent; sugar 
63 per cent, and other carbohy- 
drates 8.2 per cent. And raisins, 
as with all dried fruits, are tasty 
sources of health giving miner- 
als, being rich in _ calcium, 
magnesium, potassium, sodium, 
chloride, sulfur, iron, and phos- 
phorus, 

Popcorn 

Popcorn is truly an American 

product. It was familiar to the 


Indians of North and South 
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POPCORN EXHIBIT—Japanese visitors sample American popcorn at the Tokyo fair. Conceived 


in'red and white, this U.S. exhibit features popcorn machines in operation to show how popcorn is 
made. In the middle stands a popcorn fountain, shooting kernels of popcorn high into the air. 


America long bfeore the white 
man crossed the seas. 

The “Pale Face” in North 
America became acquainted 
with it at the first Thanks-giv- 
ing dinner in 1630 when Indians 
presented early settlers with 


several deerskin bags filled with 
the fluffy, white novelty. 


Since then popcorn has be- 
come a truly American food and 
has been closely associated with 
many of the good things of the 
American way of life—baseball, 
and other sports events, movies, 
snacks, recreation in the home— 
just to mention a few. 


‘A nation like Japan, with its 
love for baseball, motion pic- 
tures, and home enjoyments, 
can just as easily take to the 
healthy popcorn-eating habit. 


Popcorn gives more muscle. 
It gives more heat energy. It 
is high in caloric value. Pop- 
corn Tastes Good Too! 

Popcorn popped has 1,825 
heat energy units per pound 
and 404 calories per 100 grams. 


Popcorn, as a nutritious food, 
contains an abundance of es- 
sential minerals—iron, phos- 
phorous and calcium. It also 
contains thiamine, riboflavin, 
and niacin. 


Dairy Products 


Emphasis in this exhibit is 
directed to the nutritional value 
of milk and dairy products as a 
part of the daily diet. There are 
displays of nonfat dry milk 
solids: different varieties, types 
and packages of cheese; but- 
ter and other dairy products, 


Also displayed are models of 
five different breeds of Amer- 
ican dairy cattle: Ayshire, 
Brown Swiss, Guernsey, Hols- 
tein-Friesian and Jersey. With 
these models attention is called 
to the part good breeding stock 
plays in better dairy production. 


The number of students re- 
ceiving milk with their school 
lunch ‘s increasing by about 
half a million each year. Tech- 
niques for recombining are con- 
stantly being perfected to im- 
prove the taste of milk and 
make its use more widespread. 


About 19,700 tons of powdered 
milk (nonfat dry milk solids) 
are imported annually from 
America for use in the Japanese 
School Lunch Program. 

Cotton 

The cotton display features 
both Western and traditional 
Japanese style clothing made 
from United States raw cotton 
imports. Western style cloth- 
ing is becoming increasingly 
popaler in Japan and various 

inds are displayed for wear 
at home and away, at work and 


at play. 
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INSTRUMENTS AND AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 
) FOR FOR FOR FOR 
INDUSTRIAL NUCLEAR HEATING INDUSTRY 
PROCESSES POWER & AIR CON. 
DITIONING 
Precision Instru- Hi I ge ae Electronic, pneu- Precision MICRO 
ments forindicat- and r elec- matic and elec- Switches and 
ing and recording tronic and pneu- tric control sys- mercury switches 
and control of matic controls tems for ships, for aircrafi, au- 
flow, pressure, and instrumenta- transportation ve- tomotive, marine, 
temperature, hu- tion systems for hicles, schools, railway and other 
midity and liquid all types of Nu- theaters,hospitals industrial and 
level in all in- alia Ranchers. and all commer- commercial ap- 
dustrial proces- cial and residen- plications. 
tial buildings. 


Y AMATAKE-HONEY WELL 


HONEYWELL 
Head Office: Yaesu Bidg., Marunouchi, Tokyo. 
i Tel.: (28) 6751-9 
Factory : Kamata, Tokyo. Tel.: (73) 6171 
Branch Offices: Osaka, Nagoya, Kokura 
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Products 
‘Nos. 4136, 4137 in Bidg. No. 4 of 
the Japan International Trade Fair. 


»™ 


An affilicted compony of the 
CARRIER CORPORATION with — 
27 years of Manufacturing ond 


Engineering experrence in Jopan 


J TOYO CARRIER ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


No. 24, 3-chome, Kabuto-cho, Nihombashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo [xn 


Tel. : 56-0725. 


Branches: Osaka, Nagoya, Fukuoka. 
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Du Pont Company presents 


ee the “Magic Barrel”"—a demon- 
’\stration of diverse end prod- 


| ‘My ucts from petrochemicals at the 
_4,.\Tokyo International Trade Fair. 


“|The “Du Pont Magic Barrel” 


produces some of the modern- 


igs day miracles that are made 


© |from crude oil and natural gas. 
= 7) All the items that are demon- 
* - \strated at the Trade Fair, have 


-\a profound effect on our every- 


 @ daylife. 


attending the Tokyo trade fair, takes a piece of Alathon rope 
from the Magic Barrel to explain its virtues to Kiyoshi Kikuchi, 
president of Maruwa Bussan K.K. The Magic Barrels in the 


picture are a smaller-sized 
display at the fair. | ae: 


version of the one currently on 


Traffic Safety Is 


Everyone’s Business 


By N. G. 


There were 760 blood smeared 
splashes on the roads of To- 
kyo in 1956 and every one of 
them meant death. How many 
other splashes meant pain or 
permanent injury, cripples if 
you will, is a matter of record. 

Bighty-five per cent of all 
traffic difficulties involve hu- 
man fallures—that leaves only 
15 per cent for mechanical prob- 
lems and even mechanical prob- 
lems can often be traced back 
to failure of an individual to 
have proper maintenance of his 
car. 

Now, these 85 per cent fail- 
ures are due to a disregard of 
the three major keys to safe 
driving that is (1) alertness, 
(2) consideration for others 
and (3) a wise choice of speed. 

You might say that “that 
blood splash” was caused by 
speed but speed kills only in 
the hands of the person not 
properly equipped to handle it. 
A wise choice of speed, de- 
pendent on conditions, might 
have avoided a great deal of 
grief. 

Wise choice of speed takes 
the practice of 
looking out for alleys, pedes- 
trians particularly’ children, 
intersections, school zones and 
many other potentially danger- 
ous conditions. 

Everyone who drives knows 
that rain, snow, slick roads, 
not to mention “that tired feel- 
ing” increase the hazard of 
driving and should be sufficient 
cause for a careful choice of 
speed. 

Consideration for others 
covers a multitude of problems 
often forgotten by the driver, 
the bicycle riders, the pedestri- 
an and of course the child who 
has not yet learned that such 
a thing could save his life. 

The child playing ball in the 
street only knows of the need 
to catch the ball—he is oblivi- 
ous to others—he must depend 
on the driver, of the car that 
might kill him, to be using a 
wise choice of speed as he 
passes the ball players. 

The bicycle rider who sud: 
denly turns out into the road 
is inviting death due to his lack 
of consideration of the driver 
of the automobile behind him. 

And the driver who rides the 
rear of the car in front is ignor- 
ing the fact that he cannot stop 
immediately, no matter how 
good his brakes, forgetting to 
consider that the fellow in 
front may have to stop sudden- 
ly. 


McFADYEN 


distance is six meters at 15 
K.P.H.—12 meters at 30 K.P.H. 
and 18 meters at 45 K.P.H. 
This, with good brakes—what 
about poor maintenance. of 
brakes? Signaling your inten- 
tions is a consideration of 
others that at least mav save 
you a dented fender. 

Alertness to conditions 
around the driver as well as 
alertness in. considering what 
the other driver might do is es- 
sential to good driving. All 
blame cannot be pleced on the 
driver either, because the driv- 
er is absorbed in many con- 
stantly changing conditions— 
the pedestrian, cyclist and 
other users of the roads and 
highways must be alert to the 
danger he faces. 

The best wey to find the key 
to safe and efficient driving of 
tion. Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Company in cooperation with 


ning a safe driving campeign 
leading off with a movie which 
is now in production and which 
will feature actual cases of 
careless driving, ending in acci- 
dents. 

The truly poor driver is the 
one who lacks knowledge of his 


good driving. 

Speed kills? No, only the 
wrong use of speed by an in- 
competent driver. Asleep at 
the wheel? Tired? Intoxicated? 
Or just plain “don’t give a 
damn about the other fellow?” 
Will you be one of the 85 per 
cent in 1957? 


TECHNICAL AID 


Continued From Page 13 


imported from the United States 
are re-exported in a different 
form. For example, a prom- 
inent Tokyo electrical goods 
manufacturer was licensed by 
an American concern to produce 
transistors. The Japanese maker 
in turn developed new applica- 
tions and circuit designs for 
transistors: and has now licens- 
ed another American producer 
making radios. Technical coop- 
eration is a two-way street. 
In evaluating the importance 
of international technical aid, 
one thing is clear. International 
licensing and industrial assis- 
tance is not just a stop-gap 
measure to be used only when 
a nation’s economy is shattered 
by war. It is a normal and 
extremely vital feature of the 


' The minimum safe following 


industrial development. 


ss killer and 


the Metropolitan Police is plan-| f; 


car and or the fundamentals of | ? 


For instance, Du Pont’s “Nu- 


3 Green” helps farmers produce 
» |more and better crops from the 
; #|same space of land. 


Methoxychlor is a new in- 


“| gredient for insecticide, which 
#\is completely safe to animals 
yi and humans, though it is death 
ve ito insects. 


Pont’s “Telvar” weed 
“Arasan” seed dis- 
also help farmers 


Du 


infectant, 


a produce better crops. 


Du Pont’s polyethylene plas- 
tic film remains tough and flex- 
ible even at a temperature of 40° 
below zero, Fahrenheit.  Al- 
though moistureproof, this film 
actually breathes oxygen. Poly- 
ethylene is widely used in Japan 
for seat covers, raincoats, over- 
shoes and other wearing ap- 
parcel. 


“Freon-12” is a safe, modern 
refrigerant made by Du Pont. 
By using “Freon-12,” we no 
longer need fear poisonous 
fumes, fire or explosion from 
leaks in refrigeration equip- 
ment. A colorless, clear liquid, 
“Freon-12” is so cold that it 
boils at a temperature of 22° 
below zero, Farenheit. 


The “Du Pont Magic Barrel’ 
spills its bless into our 
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HAMMOND ORG 


One of the most popular 
American exhibits at the cur- 
rent Trade Fair is the Ham- 
mond organ. The Hammond is 
an organ without pipes or reeds 
—without air-pressure system 
or vibrating parts. It covers 
the entire range of musical tone 
color with extraordinary beauty 
and flexibility. Its volume is 
adaptable to every type of in- 
stallation—any organist can 
play it, J 
The console is no longer than 
a waiting desk. The sound 
cabinet can be placed to suit 
your convenience. There is 
nothing to build in—the Ham- 
mond is ready to play wherever 
there’s an electric outlet. Space 
is no limitation. The same 
Hammond Organ that thrills 
the congregation of a large 
church will fit into a fourfoot 
corner of your living room—the 
only difference lies in the sound 
cabinet equipment used. 


At last, the age-old dream of 


Ray-0- Vac Japan 
Boosts Exports 


The year 1956 marked the 
beginning of substantial ex- 
porting by Ray-O-Vac Co. 
(Japan) Ltd. In 1956 and in 
the first quarter of 1957, Ray- 
O-Vac Japan exported light- 
ing and radio batteries to 
Africa, the Near East and the 
Far East. Such countries as 
Nigeria, Kenya, Morocco, 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Ceylon, 
Thailand, Singapore, North 
Borneo, Indonesia and others 
were recipients of Ray-O-Vac 
batteries. The value of ex- 
ported dry batteries ran over 
$400,000 in the last fiscal year 
for Ray-O-Vac Japan. The 
company hopes the 1957-58 
fiscal year will see a substan- 
: tial rise in the value of bat- 


——————— 


tery exports out of Japan. 
A recent change in the man- 
agement of Ray-O-Vac Co. 
(Japan) Ltd. might also be 


instrumental in increasing 
exports. The Tokyo Shiba- 
ura Electric Co. recently 


bought the Okada Dry Bat- 
tery Co.’s common stocks 
and in the future Ray-O-Vac 
Company of the United States 
and Toshiba will be jointly 
managing Ray-O-Vac Japan's 
manufacturing operations, 


homes, The curtain, for in- 
stance, made of Du Pont “Dac- 
ron” acrylic fiber, is strong, re- 
sistant to sunlight and mildew, 
while “Orlon” has so many ad- 
vantages as a fiber that it is 
used in many ways—from work 
clothing to sweaters. 


There are many other plastics 


an automobile is driver educa- be 
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tion of this instrument, 


organists is realized—an organ 
whose tones are invariably true 
and lovely—whose pitch and 
tone quality cannot be affected 
by humidity or change of tem- 
perature—an organ that simply 
cannot get out of tune, This 
particular virtue will be doubly 
appreciated by those familiar 
with the cost of servicing other 
organs. The upkeep of the 
Hammond is negligible, 

Another unique feature is the 
wide dynamic range of the swell 
pedal—approximately three 
times that of other organs. In 
a split second you can swell the 
faintest murmur into a mighty 
surge of sound—and let it die 
away again. Brilliant tone con- 
trasts never before possible are 
instantly available in the Ham- 
mond, 


Any complex musical tone 
(sound wave) consists of a 
fundamental tone plus a series 
of harmonic overtones of cer- 
tain .strengths relative to the 


chemicals. Beautiful 
resin has the peculiar pro 


“Alathon” 


that liquids may freeze inside 
it without doing any harm. 


gains its original form, no mat- 
ter how much it may be 
stretched. 


“Mylar” is a plastic film of the 
future. Looking like cellophane, 
it is one third as strong as steel 
and has high dielectric proper- 
ties. The motion picture indus- 
try will benefit greatly from 
thinner and stronger “Mylar” 
film. Tape recording machines 
are coming out with thinner 
“Mylar” recording tapes that 
Carry nearly twice as much tape 
on a single reel. 

The toughest industrial plastic 
made with the help of petro- 
chemicals is “Tefion.” It is un- 
affected by either high tem- 
perature or corrosive chemicals. 
The indestructible “Teflon” has 
another peculiarity that practi- 
cally nothing will stick to it, 
Bakers use it to coat baking pans 
with so tnat thousands of loaves 
of bread can be baked without 
a bit of grease. 

Practically all explosives are 
made with the help of petro- 
chemicals. An industrial explo- 
sive called “Butranib” S, which 
is used in exploring for oil, 
offers many cadvantages because 
it is completely safe to handle 
and transport. 

Of the Du Pont items exhibit- 
ed and demonstrated at the 
Fair the following are current- 
ly imported into Japan: Me- 
thoxychlor, Telvar, Arasan, 
Kermex, compressed sponge, 
Orlon, Lucite, Alathon, Buta- 
cite, Mylar, Teflon and Hypa- 
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on an electric organ and demonstration of a cut-way organ designed to show the internal opera- 


Hammond Organ on Display 


fundamental. A change in the 
strength of any overtone will 
alter the quality of the whole 
tone. The difference in sound 
between a flute and an oboe, 
for instance, is only the differ- 
ence in their overtones, 

The Hammond Organ, instead 
of supplying pipes or reeds with 
fixed tones, enables the organist 


‘actually to mix or create his 


own tone colors, by giving him 
separate control of each over 
tone. This is accomplished 
through nine harmonic controls 
of eight strengths each, 

In addition to this system of 
manual controls, there are 18 
pre-set keys (corresponding to 
combination pistons) where 
certain often-used tone combina- 
tions are already set up and in- 
stantly available. 

The organist at the Hammond 
can duplicate the sound of every 
musical instrument having a 
sustained tone, as well as create 
many new and striking tone 
colors never heard before. | 


“Butacite” is a plastic that re-| ae 
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‘KITCHEN EERING'’—Space 
saving hints for the kitchen 


are demonstrated in Mon- 
santo Chemical Company's 
new film, “Kitcheneering.” 


Shown here is an inexpen- 
sive pegboard painted to blend 
with the kitchen color scheme 
and attached to the wall, to 
become an easily accessible 
hanger for most used utensils, 


American Express 
Assists Visitors 
To Trade Fair 


American Express  Interna- 
tional Inc. and American Ex- 


press Company Inc. (Bank) 
have established headquarters 
at the Tokyo Trade Fair 


Grounds in order to assist visi- 
tors both with their banking 
and travel problems. The 
American facilities are located 
in Booth No. 316, Building 3 at 
the Harumi Pier. 


The Trade Fair Committee 
extended an invitation to the 
American Express Organization 
in Tokyo to operate at the Trade 
Fair. in view of the vast ex- 
perience which the ee 
has had in handling large 
gatherings such as trade fairs, 
conventions and congresses for 
many years now in its offices 
throughout the world. 


The American Express Co., 
Inc. (Bank) accepts for encash- 
ment travelers cheques, bank 
drafts and letters of credit, 
right at the Fair Grounds as a 
service to visitors. 

American Express _ Interna- 
tional Inc., which handles travel 
arrangements has an_— ex- 
perienced staff available at 
Harumi Pier to handle both 
local tour arrangements and 
international travel plans. 

American Express, in co- 
operation with Japan Travel 
Bureau, has arranged various 
tours for Fair visitors, such as 
trips to Nikko, Hakone and 
Kyoto, all of which can be 
booked on the spot, at the Fair, 


 ‘ 


} For the finest equipment } 
in 
INFRARED, ULTRAVIOLET & 
VISIBLE SPECTROMETERS & 
SPECTROPHOTOMETERS 
(Models 12, 112, 13, 21 & 
4000, and the new ilow- 
cost everyday instrument— 
the INFRACORD) 
FLAME PHOTOMETERS 
—The Model 146 
VAPOR FRACTOMETERS 
-—The Model 134-B 
PROCESS CONTROL INSTRU- 
MENTATION— | 
the Tri-Non & Bichromator 
Tiselius 
| ELECTROPHORESIS ! 
APPARATUS | 


THE PERKIN-ELMER 
CORPORATION 
Norwalk, Connecticut 
U.S.A. 

World’s Leader in Infrared 

Instrumentation | 
| Represented in Japan by the 
Nissho Co., Ltd., Osaka 
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For information, write 
DELAWARE RIVER PORT AUTHORITY 
Bex 69, Camden 1, N.J., U.S.A. 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., Pork Building 
in New York, N.Y., 42 Broadway 
in Chicege, Wi., 224 S. Michigan Ave. 


Deloware River Port 


Secon 


aye" 
es 


TARGET ! 


Wise shippers aim for 


= the Port of Phila- 


delphia’s 100 mile 


Sa inland location... the 


shorter route servin 
half the industries o 


Bi the United States; 


one-third of its total 
population |! 


PHILADELPHIA + CAMDEN + TRENTON + CHESTER + WILMINGTON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL TYPES OF DRY BATTERIES 


Ray-0-Vac Co., (Japan) Lid. 


1561, Minami Shinagawa 3-chome 
Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo 
Cable: Rayovac Tokyo 


SOLD 
_ THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


ia 


ee 


OR 


Yusen Building 


C.P.0. Box 115, Tokyo Tel: 28-7415/9 


BOOTH NO. 316, BUILDING NO. 3 
JAPAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


American Express International, Inc. 
The American Express Co., Inc. (Bank) 
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AMERICAN MAIL LINE LTD. 


Fastest Trans-Pacific Service to: 
Seattle-Vancouver-Portland 


a 


EVERETT ORIENT LINE 


Regular Service to: 
Hongkong, Singapore, Panang, 
Rangoon, Chittagong, Calcutta 
JAPAN-PHILIPPINES DIRECT SERVICE 


Shiddstde 


(ddd 


EVERETT STAR LINE 


Fastest Direct Service to: 
Bombay, Karachi, Persian Gulf 
Ports via Hongkong, Singapore, 
Port Swettenham, Madras, Colombo 


EVERETT SIAM LINE 


Regular Service to: 
Keelung, Hongkong & Bangkok 


Japan Ports 


EON ae 3 cere 


SOUTH EAST SHIPPING CO., LTD. 


Regular Service to Inchon & Pusan 
Bi-Monthly Sailings from 


dddddLSLLLLLALLALSS YN 
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EVERETT STEAMSHIP CORPORATION, S/A 


General Agents 


Offices in Japan: 
Yokohama Tokyo Kobe Osaka Nagoya Yokkaichi Shimizu 
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ISBRANDTSEN 


INDEPENDENT 


Dependable Regular Sailings 


Twice monthly from New York to Japan via 
BEIRUT, ALEXANDRIA, JEDDAH, KARACHI, 
‘ BOMBAY, SINGAPORE, HONGKONG and 
KEELUNG. 


Twice monthly from Japan Trans-Pacific 
to SAN FRANCISCO, PUERTO RICO, NORFOLK, 
BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA and 
NEW YORK. 


SAN FRANCISCO EAST BAY 


In addition to délivery direct to San Francisco, cargo ac- 
cepted for East Bay Terminals (Alameda, Oakland). Please 


contact our office for details. 


PUERTO RICO 


Cargo accepted for direct delivery to San Juan, Ponce, and 
Mayaguez. ' 


Excellent Passenger Accommodations Available 


AGENTS 


NISSIN UNYU SOKO K.K. 


2, 1-chome, 


Hongoku-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 


8-2766, 2771. 
3-1966/7 


Tel. 24-1473, 4003. 
Yokohama: 684, 6-chome, Onoe-cho, Naka-ku. Tel. 
Kobe: 70, Kyomachi, Ikuta-ku. Tel. 
Osaka: 12, 2-chome, Azuchimachi, Higashi-ku. 
Tel. 26-5871/2, 3971/9. 
Nagoya: 4, 4-chome, Minato-Honmachi, Minato-ku. 


Tel. 6-1601/5, 1608 
Shimizu: 2, 


l-ehome, Hinode-cho. 


** 


Tel. 3550/2. 
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BANK OF CHINA 


HEAD OFFICE: TAIPEI 


OFFICES IN JAPAN 


- >= 


TOKYO OFFICE: 


2, 1-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku 
Tel; 28-8068 (Manager) 28-3611/5 


OSAKA OFFICE: 


33, 4-chome, Azuchi-machi, Higashi-ku 
Tel: 26-4738 (Manager) 26-4735/7 


~*er = 


OTHER OFFICES: 


: | Wall Street & Worth Street, New York City; Havana; 
: ia | Bangkok; Saigon; Phnompenh; Sydney 


—_—  ( : Cable Address: CHUNCKUO 


Central Trust 
7} of China 


Tokyo Office: 
Naka 28th Bldg., 
No. 2, 1-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku 
Tokyo, Japan. | 
: Tel: (28) 7321-8 | 
Cable Address: CHINATRUST TOKYO : 


C.P.0, Box No. 214, Tokyo, Japan 


FREE CHINA INDUSTRIES SHOW 


BIGGEST PRODUCTION TO DATE 


Taiwan’s industries and mages 
were severely crippled at nd 
end of World War II when the 
island was returned to China. 
Nine+tenths of them were vic- 
tims of bombing, and the rest 
were forced to suspend opera- 
tions because of scarcity of raw 
materials, lack of maintenance 
and financial difficulties. 


Mark Rapid Recovery 


_ Since End of War — 


One of the Central Govern-| — 


ment’s first acts was to extend 


loans to Taiwan’s industrial /*: 


concerns to help them resume oe: 


production. By 1948, most of|*- 
the firms were back in opera-|*>. 


tion. Since 1951, with continu-|{ °° = © = =] 
ed Government protection, they} 
have been turning out more]: =~ 
products than they did in the} — 
peak production years of the|>.-=. 


Japanese occupation. 


When Taiwan returned to the a : : 


sovereignty of China, it had| > 


6,237 Government and private- 
ly-owned industrial plants with 


116,647 employes. Since then - 


the number of enterprises has 


grown to 16,154 and their em- : 


ployes total 309,887. 
Power Development 

The peak load for Taiwan’s 
power industry under the Japa- 
nese was 177,643 kilowatts in 
1944, Annual generating capa- 
city was one billion kilowatt 
hours. At the time of the re- 
trocession of Taiwan to China, 
the annual generating capacity 
had dropped to 457,000,000 
kwh., and the peak load was 
only 80,000 kilowatts. 

Broad rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion of the industry was 
needed. By 1946 the Taiwan 
Power Company had increased 
its output to 471,000,000 kwh. 
With power still inadequate in 
1953 to meet the needs of ex- 
panding industry, the Govern- 
ment implemented a Five-Year 
Electric Power Development 
plan. 

Its object is to double the to- 
tal installed capacity of electri- 
cal production by adding some 
300,000 kilowatts to the existing 
power system. The following 
large installations have been 
constructed under the plan: 

(1) Wulai first and second 
units—-increased capacity, 22,500 
kw. 

(2) Rehabilitation of Liwu 
Power Station and construction 
of its second unit—increased 
capacity, 31,000 kw, 

(3) Rehabilitation of Tung- 
men Hydro Station—increased 
capacity, 23,100 kw. 

(4) Two units at Tienleng— 
increased capacity, 53,000 kw, 

(5) Expansion of Northern 
Thermal Station — increased 
capacity, 40,000 kw. 

(6) Addition to Southern 
Thermal Station — increased 
capacity, 40,000 kw. 

(7) Expansion of Sungshan 
Thermal Station — increased 
capacity, 5,000 kw. 

(8) Expansion of Penghu 
Thermal Station — increased 
capacity, 1,000 kw. 

(9) Completion of the Cross- 
Island Transmission Tie Line to 
bring surplus power from the 


] 


“lexport is coal. 


| for domestic consumption and 
‘s surplus for export, 
* Minerals 


While not abundantly endow- 
ed with minerals, Taiwan does 
have fair amounts of coal, oil, 
gold, sulfur, iron _ pyrites, 


asbestos, marble and limestone. 


At the end of 1954, there were 


|956 mihing concessions cover- 
ing a total area of 15,604,120.81 


hectares. 

Coal—Taiwan’s chief mining 
product and principal mineral 
It represents 
more than 80 per cent of the 
total mining production. Coal 
fields, covering an area of 2,000 
square kilometers, are largely 


==! concentrated in the north. 


The total coal reserve is esti- 


* mated at more than 400,000,000 


traditional skill of his people is being used to good advantage 


in Taiwan in keeping the 


native Takasago art alive. 


Eastern system to the Western 
system. 

(10) Erection of Hsinchu 
and Patu substations, 


(11) Now under construc- 
tion are hydropower stations at | 
Liwu, Nanshi and Chukang. 

In 1955, power production 
tctaled 1,966,000,000 kwh, 78 
per cent produced by water 
power, 22 per cent by thermal 
power. Peak load at the end 
of the year was 336,113 kilo- 
watts, a new record, 89 per cent 
above the Japanese _ peak. 
There were 650,000 consumers 
of electricity in 1955, and they 
enjoyed the second lowest rate 
in. the world, only slightly 
higher than the service rate in 
Norway. 

Other Industries 

Textiles—Annual cotton Pn 
production in 1945 was 1 
kilograms. The following year 
it had risen to 410,000 kilo- 
grams, and now stands at 23,- 
000,000 kilograms. The manu- 
facture of cotton fabrics has en- 
joyed a similar expansion, start- 
ing with an output of one mil- 
lion square meters in 1945. By 
1946, production ‘was up to 
2,700,000 square meters, and 
now is approximately 165,000,- 


000 square meters. | € 


Wheat flour—In 1946, produc- 
tion was 3,900 metric tons. To- 
day it is 135,000 metric tons. 


Chemical fertilizers—In 1946, 
the output was 5,000 metric 
tons. Today it exceeds 150,000 
metric tons—about five times 
the highest annual production 
during the Japanese occupation. 

Cement—At the end of World 


War II, the production was less 


than 100,000 metric tons. It 
now is 550,000 metric tons—80 
per cent higher than the Japa- 
nese peak. 


New Industries Since 1945 


Products from Taiwan _ fac- 
tories now represent a large 
sampling of daily consumer 
needs. 

Industrial enterprises initiat- 
ed since 1945 include the 
fabrication or manufacture of 
aluminum products, bicycles, 
bobbins, buttons, chemicals, 
cleansers, collapsible tubes, 
DDT, electric bulbs, electric 
clecks, motors and washing 
machines, electric meters, ena- 
mel, fire extinguishers, foam 
rubber, food flavoring, Knitting 
needles, plastic products, print- 
ing of textiles, silk weaving, 
solvents, spindles, sprayers, 
stamping machinery, stencil pa- 
per, steel piping, steel proceSs- 
ing, steel reeds, textile machi- 
nery parts, water meters, wood 
preservatives, woolen textiles 
and zippers. 


New factories are being con- 

structed for the production of 
artificial fibers, plastics, inter- 
nal combustion engines, tires, 
hemp rope, dyes and dehydrat- 
d food. 
As a result of the rapid in- 
dustrial development in the 
last 10 years, Taiwan no longer 
need import such necessities as 
fabrics, underwear, towels, 
tires, rubber shoes, soap, paints, 
flavorings, toothpaste,  tooth- 
brushes and electric bulbs. 

In fact, many of these items 
now are produced in _ such 
quantities that there is plenty 


THEIR OWN " PRODUCTS—Chinese S deceaeg preg par pa home on 5 thioubon which they have help- 
ed to make themselves in their own plant. Bicycles represent only one of a large number of 
new booming industries in Taiwan. 


“~|jtons. There are 750 coal min- 
=|ing concessions. 
“11955 totaled 2,354,000 metric 


Production in 


tons, with an output of 1,010,- 
000 tons recorded for the first 


= five months of 1956. Surplus 
_ =| coal is exported to South Korea 
--}and Japan. 


Petroleum—Taiwan has an 


pas \ s:jactive, if small, petroleum in- 
cate | a o . ©.| dustry. 

=} over half the island, produce a 
CHIN ESE ‘CRAFTSM AN—A Chinese Seadiiakien mete how the. 


The field, scattered 
good quality oil, and surveys 
now in_ progress indicate 
enough new wells may be ex- 
ploited in the future to meet 
civilian requirements, 

The industry is owned by the 
state, which has leased 27 
drilling concessions and ope- 
rates 78 reservations. Chief 
products of the government- 
owned Chinese Petroleum Cor- 
poration are crude oil, gasoline, 
petroleum, diesel oil, natural 
gas and carbon black. 

Drilling tests have uncover- 
ed several new deposits in the 
present fields, and additional 
tests are planned in new areas. 
The output of crude oil in 1955 
was 3,745 _ kiloliters. From 
January to May, 1956, it was 
1,357 kiloliters. 

Gold—Taiwan was once con- 
sidered one of the leading gold- 
producing centers of China, and 
its mines turned out 30 per 
cent of the country’s total gold 
output, 

The Chinkuashih Mine, 
operated by the Taiwan Metal 
Mining Corporation, is one of 
the largest gold mines in South- 
east Asia. In 1955, production 
on Taiwan totaled 874.40 kilo- 
grams of pure gold, and during 
the first five months of 1956 
was 528.12 kilograms. 


Sulfur and Iron Pyrites—Fol- 
lowing World War II, Taiwan 
relied on importation of sulfur 
and iron pyrites until the Kore- 
an War cut off its sources and 
Free China was compelled to 
meet its needs domestically. 


The minerals were found in 
the Tatung and Chihshin Moun- 
tains. Iron pyrites also were 
discovered in Chinkuashin, near 
Keelung, Tungmen and Juihuai, 
in the east, and Chutung in 
central Taiwan. 


Sulfur production totaled 
4,932 metric tons in 1955, and 
2,632 tons during the first five 
months of 1956. During the 


-|[same periods the production of 


iron pyrites was 29,019 and 14,- 
187 metric tons, respectively. 
Both products are sufficient to 
supply the island’s fertilizer, pa- 
per and sugar industries. 


Four-year Plan 


The Chinese Government 
adopted a four-year Economic 
Reconstruction plan on July 1, 
1953, for the purpose of increas- 
ing production and exports, and, 
at the same time, reducing im- 
ports. To implement the plan, 
a subsidiary unit of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Board was 
organized and named the In- 
dustrial Development Commis- 
sion. 

This body, appointed by the 
Executive Yuan, establishes a 
guiding policy for industrial 
growth. It reviews and screens 
suggested new enterprises and 
supervises their completion. 

Projects proposed for financ- 
ing by United States aid are 
studied by the commission, 
which offers suggestions on the 
most effective use of aid in in- 
dustrial development IDC also 
publishes a wide selection of 
literature on the general econo- 
my and specific industries, 


25, Paoching Road, 


Taipei, 


Taiwan 


Taiwan Sugar Corporation 


Cable Address “TAISUCO" 
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Chinese workers separate sugar from molasses by means of centrifugals at a —_ Taiwan sugar = ny oe 


List Headed by Sugar, 
Fruits and Paddy Rice 


Taiwan, because of its favor- 
able geographical location and 
climatic conditions, is suitable 
for sugar-cane growing. The 
sugar industry started. many 
years ago and was well develop- 
ed during the Japanese occupa- 
tion. During World War II, the 
sugar industry was completely 
crippled by bombing and the 
production was reduced to a 
minimum. 


After the restoration of Tal- 
wan to China, through various 
Government measures to assist 
the ailing industry, sugar pro- 
duction has been on the_ in- 
crease every vear. From 1952 
to 1954, the volume of produc- 
tion reached a record high. 

Since arable land in Taiwan 
is limited, the increase of pro- 
duction in post World War Il 
years has chiefly depended on 
the introduction of scientific 
agricultural methods and the 
improvement of species. The 
latter was achieved through 
cross-breeding of Taiwan sugar- 
cane with a species from South 
Africa. 

During 1955-56 sugar-cane 
plantation in Taiwan has ex- 
panded to 216,191 acres. There 
are 26 sugar refineries in Tai- 
wan with a total daily grinding 
capacity of 50,000 tons. During 
recent years, production of sug- 
ar has been on the _ increase 
and modern refining equipment 
has been installed. Sugar is 
Taiwan's principal export and 
is well known as such all over 
the world. 

Paddy Rice 


Taiwan, with its warm climate 
and sufficient rainfall, is also 
suitable for the plantation and 
growth of paddy rice. Taiwan's 
Pon-lai rice is especially pre 
ferred because of its glutinous 
quality and delicate fragrance. 

In spite of natural limitations, 
remarkable progress has been 
made in increasing the acreage 
of arable land and per unit yield 
in Taiwan through different 
forms of Government assistance 
such as construction of water 
irrigation works, direct alloca- 
tion of fertilizers to farmers and 
extension of loans to farmers 
at low interest. 

Although the population in 
Taiwan has increased sharply, 
food production has been more 
than kept up with the growing 
local consumption during the 
past few years. Present rice 
production can not only meet 
local needs, but supplies suffi- 
cient surplus to permit export. 


Canned Pineapple 
The production of pineapples, 


an important product of Tai- 


wan, is being: expanded year by 
vear. Through the _ careful 
selection of seedlings, the qual- 
ity of Taiwan pineapple is bet- 
ter than the pimeapples pro- 
duced in many other areas of 
the world. 


Consequently, the pineapple 
canning output in Taiwan has 
grown from 100,000 cases in 
1946 to the production target of 
900,000 cases in 1956, almost a 
tenfold increase. 


All the canned pineapple is 
for export. Importing countries 
are scattered throughout the 
world with Great Britain as the 
biggest buyer. Next to Britain 
is West Germany and then 
Japan, France, Sweden, Den- 
mark, the United States, Canada 
and the Netherlands in the 
order of importance. 


As a result of the improve- 
ment made in the processing, in- 
specting and packing, expert 
estimates put Taiwan's canned 


- pineapple production potential 


at over 1,500,000 cases per year. 
However, actual production is 
more or less dependent on the 
harvest and foreign market de 
mands. | 
Bananas 

Bananas are another impor- 
tant agricultural product and 
export item of semi-tropical 
Taiwan. The popular fruit is 
produced chiefly around Tai- 
@hung and Kaohsiung. In 1955, 


Taiwan produced 84,677 tons. 


The banana yield has shown a ee PR cst 
comparison | #4 


great decline in 


with the prewar peak produc- ee 


tion, though the area under cul- 


tivation has declined only mode- | jaime.” 
rately. Apparently farmers are | gn aes 
not bestowing the usual amount | ® eae 


of work and care on banana 


growth as a result of the low |g 


price the fruit fetches. 


The following table shows the | , 


progress of banana output in 

the last 10 years. 
Year M.T. Index 
1945 ....006 32,200 100 
1946 ..ee022 53,400 166 
1947 ..e-e00 124,400 387 
1948) .eeeee0¢ 110,500 344 
1949 .ecccce 98,400 306 
1950 ,...22. 117,300 361 
1951 .eeeeee 100,000 311 
1952 eeeeeee 106,900 329 
1953 eeeeeee 96,000 299 
1954 .6e5+e- 108,000 338 
1955 fccccee 84,677 263 


Banana export from Taiwan 
to Japan during the past five 
years was as follows: 


Year Ibs. 

1952 seccceccccce 90,086,600 
1953 ceccccccccee 48,021,700 
1954 eeeeeeeeeeee 66,044,300 
1965 scccccccccce 54,211,800 
BOGS ccccccccsece. 41,167,100 


Salt Production 


There are two salt-producing 
districts under the control of 
the Government, namely, the 
Taiwan and Fukien districts. 
The area of the salt fields in ope- 
ration in the Taiwan district 
totaled 4751.38 hectares. In the 
Fukien district, there is only 
one salt-producing field on Kin- 
men Island with a total area of 
9.04 hectares. 


Besides producing crude salt, 
the Taiwan Salt Works is also 
engaged in salt processing. It 
has a salt-refining factory at 
Anping producing washed and 
refined salt. 


The target of salt production 
set for 1955 was 292,000 metric 
tons, of which the Taiwan Salt 
Works was to produce 270,000 
metric tons and the Taiwan 
Alkali Company 22,000 metric 
tons. As a:result of the im- 
provement in equipment and 
the fine weather during the 
salt-producing season, 451,798 
metric tons were actually pro- 
duced in that year. 


Japan is a large importer of 
Taiwan salt. In 1955, salt ex: 
ports totaled 237,170 metric 
tons, of which 224,610 metric 
tons were shipped to Japan. The 
second largest importer was the 
Philippines, which took 5,700 
metric tons. Penang took 5,000 
metric tons, Hongkong 800 met- 
ric tons, British North Borneo 
60 metric tons and the Ryukyu 
Islands 1,000 metric tons. 


Camphor 


Camphor trees are easily cul- 
tivated in Taiwan’s semitropical 
climate and for that reason the 
island is one of the world’s chief 
sources of camphor products, 

The Taiwan Camphor Re- 
finery, erected in 1899, has a 
long history. Its equipment is 
divided into two main sections, 
the distillation plant and the 
sublimation plant. In the form- 
er plant, there are 12 distilla- 
tion towers and the latter con- 
sists of continuous sublimating 
and direct-fire sublimating in- 
stallations. 

On account of the abundance 
of camphor trees and the super- 
ior quality of its products, Tai- 
wan camphor retains a leading 
place and is well-known in the 
world market. It has been in 
competition with synthetic 
camphor for a very long time. 


The material for manufactur- 
ing camphor and its products is 
camphor wood. BB camphor 
powder, refined camphor pow- 
der, refined camphor slab and 
tablet, by-product oils (white oil, 
ho-oil, brown oil, terpineol oil 
and blue oil) etc. are produced 
by the distillation and sublima- 


tion processes. 


PICKING PINEAPPLES—A farm girl er ied ca, . 


plantation in Southern Taiwan. 


Taiwan's pineapples, importing large quantities of the fruit 


TAIWAN'S EXPORTS TO JAPAN 


Japan is a big customer for 


in canned form every year. 


Land Reform Project 
Brings Good Results 


“Land-To-The Tiller Program” 
is the name given an ambitious 
project of the National Govern- 
ment which in the last seven 
years has improved the lot of 
more than half a million farm 
families and has injected new 
vitality into Taiwan’s agricul- 
tural economy. 

Sixty per cent of Taiwan’s 
people are farmers, and in 1949 
only one-third of these owned 
all the land they cultivated. 
Another 23 per cent owned part 
of their land. All tenant far- 
mers were paying rents rang- 
ing from 50 to 70 per cent of 
the main crop. 

Under the Government’s rural 
land reform program, about 317,- 
000 farm families have been able 
to buy 495,600 acres of land, and 
the percentage of farmers own- 
ing all or part of their land has 
risen to 78 per cent. The re- 
maining tenant farmers enjoy 
lower rents and greater security. 

Three Stages 

In a nation where arable land 
averages only 0.2 acres per per- 
son (compared with 2.5 acres in 
the United States), farming effi- 
ciency is mandatory. Since im- 
plementation of the land-to-the- 
tiller program, farmers’ are 
developing a greater awareness 
of the important role they play 
in the welfare of their country. 

The program was carried out 
in three stages. In the initial 
phase, all farm rentals were 
reduced to 37.5 per cent of the 
total annual yield of the prin- 
cipal crop. Oral farm leases, 
which could be abused easily, 
were replaced by written con- 
tracts, all of which had to be 
registered with the Government. 

A minimum tenancy of six 
years was required of all leases, 
and present tenants were guar- 
anteed an option on renewal. 
All extra burdens on the tenant, 
such as rent deposits, advance 
rent payments, and rent on by- 
products were abolished. 

Second stage of the land re- 
form program began in 1951 
with the sale of about 151,200 
acres of public land. Some 122,- 
000 families benefited from this 
program. Each family was en- 
titled to purchase one-half to 
two chia (one chia equals 2.4 
acres) of paddy field or one to 
four chia of dry land. 

The sales price was fixed at 
two and a half times the total 


annual yield of the main crop 


| 


(rice for paddy or irrigated land 
and sweet potatoes for dry 
land.) Seventeen per cent of 
Taiwan’s farm families partici- 
pated in this purchase. 

The third step in land reform 
is the core of the entire pro- 
gram. This covered the turn- 
over of land from landlord to 
tenant under conditions favor- 
able to both parties. This third 
phase was completed during 
1953. 

- New Industrialists 

Owners of large land holdings 
were permitted to retain only 
three chia (about 7.2 acres) of 
medium grade irrigated land or 
twice that much dry land, and 
were compelled to sell their re- 
maining acres to the Govern- 
ment. The Government paid a 
price equal to two and a half 
times the annual production of 
the main crop. 

As a result of the land-to-the- 
tiller program, 106,049 former 
landlords now own four Gov- 
ernment enterprises — Taiwan 
Cement Corporation, Taiwan 
Pulp and Paper Corporation, 
Taiwan Industrial and Mining 
Corporation and Taiwan Agri- 
cultural and Forestry Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Various Benefits 


After enforcement of rent re 
duction, farm income has be- 
gun to rise and farmers are bet- 
ter able and more willing to re- 
turn some of this capital to 
their farm in fertilizer and im- 
proved seeds. Yield per acre is 
increasing. Some farmers are 
building new houses or improv- 
ing their old ones. Many are 
buying better water buffalo or 
pedal-driven rice threshers. A 
part of the increased income is 
finding its way to the family 
dining table in the shape of 
more meat and a better balanc- 
ed diet. Farmers can afford 
warmer clothing for their chil- 
dren. 

Just as important, Taiwan’s 
farmers are beginning to con- 
sider themselves masters of 
their own well-being and are 
taking greater pride in their 
homes, their farms and their 
communities. 

No longer “peasants,” trudg- 
ing through life in thankless 
labor for an unkown landlord, 
they are developing an inter- 
est in civic affairs and local gov- 
ernment. They are becoming. 
aware that in a democracy, 


}they too are important. 
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Steam gy Mecsas on Co. L td. 


Tokyo Branch: 


The New Ginza Daiichi Building 
», 7-chome, Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Tel: (57) 4141-5, Cable Address: “JOIN TSHIP”. 


Sub Offices 
Moji—-Kobe—Yehehann 


Head Office: 


48, Chungking Road, South 1, Taipei Taiwan, China 


Saiwan Yavigation Co, Lid. 
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Head Office: 


No. 1, Hwaining Street, Taipei, Taiwan 
Republic of China 


Japan Representative Office: 
Room Nos. 8 & 9 Chiyoda Daiichi Bldg. 
No. 1 Sannen-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Cable Address: “TWNCLTB” 


(58) 0863, 2581 
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NEW ADVANCE IN RADIOLOGY—The Cine Fluorex X 


[GEOR 
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-Ray 


Fluoroscopic Image Intensifier, now on display at the U.S. 
Central Exhibit, shows how continuous X-ray motion pictures 
with amplified image enable a radiologist to obtain details not 
previously discernible in conventional fluoroscopic screens. 


New Applications 


The conventional X-ray 
machine is known throughout 
the world as an indispensable 
aid to medical diagnosis. What 
is not generally known, how- 
ever, are new applications of 
X-rays developed in the United 
States. This is one good exam- 
ple of the many industrial con- 
cepts that through constant im- 
provement of basic designs have 
resulted in entirely new pro- 
ducts. 

General Electric, for example 
has perfected what is called 
xero-radiography. Instead of 
taking the picture on film, the 
X-ray image is projected onto a 
specially coated metallic plate. 
A charged cloud of. powder is 
brought into contact with the 
plate to produce a visible pic- 
ture. For a permanent record, 
a photograph can to taken of 
the plate,.which can be erased 
and re-used repeatedly. 


Its greatest advantage is 
speed. It requires 15 to 20 min- 
utes to process an ordinary 


X-ray. Xero-radiography can be 
completed in 30 seconds. A per- 
manent copy can be made on 
special paper in another half 
minute. 

Because it requires no film, 
except for permanent records, 
the xero-radiographic apparatus 
is considerably more economical 
than conventional X-ray. More- 
over, it provides better contrast 
and more detail; the tissue sur- 
rounding bones is clearly visi- 
ble, besides the bone structure 
itself. 


Another ma- 


revolutiona ry 


chine is General Electric's tele-_ 
which transmits | the possibility of air contamina- 


vision X-rav 
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Found for X-Ray 


certain organs such as the heart 
and to trace the circulation of 
fluids through the stomach. 

In industry, television X-ray 
is valuable for inspection and 
quality control. It can spot 
metal defects on the production 
line, check welds and castings, 
explore the innards of engines 
and precision instruments—all 
while they are in motion. 

It is particularly useful in la- 
boratory work—where tempera- 
ture or nuclear radiatiorf makes 
it impossible to station an ob- 
server with a fluoroscope near 
the object. The industrial tele- 
vision X-ray will have broad 
application as industrial utiliza- 
tion of atomic power progresses, 
enabling engineers to watch in- 
ternal processes with perfect 
safety. The camera signal can 
even be recorded on magnetic 
tape for permanent reference. 

The X-ray has also been ap- 
plied to the production assembly 
line as a continuous check of 
the contents of opaque contain- 
ers. General Electric’s. Hytafill 
monitor aims an X-ray beam at 
processions of, say, sealed cans 
of fruit juice on the belt, auto- 
matically rejects any can not 
filled to the prescribed level by 
tipping it over with a blast of 
compressed air. It can detect 
variations in level of one sixty- 
fourth of an inch and will moni- 
tor up to 900 containers . 
minute. 

Not only does the Hytafill in- 
sure that the final customer re- 
ceive the exact amount he is 


| supposed to, but also by con- 


trolling very slight variation 


X-rays through a television cir-| tion after processing is decreas- 


cuit to the screen of a receiver.| 
In medicine it permits the doc- | 


ed. The manufacturer is assur- 
ed of completely reliable inspec- 


tor to watch the movement of; tion and control. 


FOR TOUGHER METALS 


Japanese industrialists agree 
that one of the fields in which 
industrial Japan needs _ im- 
provement is in production of 
metals, such as special steel and 
other alloys. As industry ad- 
vances, the demand for metals 
to perform special difficult jobs 
increases. 

There are countless industrial 
examples where ordinary alloys 
cannot withstand the tempera- 
ture, pressure or other extreme 
physical characteristics of an 
industrial process. It is a field 
in which Japan can _ profit 
handsomely from American 
technical aid. 

Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration, for example, is one 
of the leaders of American 
research in metals testing and 
development. One of its newest 
products is Nivco—a_ special 
steel alloy designed specifically 
for the blades of -high-pres- 
sure, high-temperature steam 
turbines. 

Power engineers discovered 
vears ago that electricity could 
be generated. more efficiently 
the higher 
steam pressure and tempera- 
ture became. As a_e result, 
turbine pressures as high as 


5,000 pounds per square inch 
are in use in the United States. 
The best steel made in Japan 
will begin to soften at 1,000 
degrees Fahrenheit. Nivco 
steel can not only withstand 
1,200 degrees—it maintains a 
tensile strength of 100.000 
pounds per square inch at that 
temperature! Nivco’s great 
value lies in the fact that it 
greatly reduces. vibration in 
turbine blades, as demonstrated 
at the U.S. Central Exhibit. 
Without this and other alloys, 
more efficient power produc- 
tion would not be possible. 
Another Westinghouse prod- 
uct is a_ cold-rolled, special 
silican steel for giant power 
transformers. Called “oriented 
steel”, it has double the 
magnetic properties of ordinary 
steel, making possible’ sub- 
stantial savings in weight, cost 
and size of transformers. 
Finally, Westinghouse has 
developed a variety of signi- 
ficant research techniques for 
metals. One is a scale sensi- 
tive enough to measure one- 
hundredth - millionth of an 
ounce. It can weigh a single 
layer of oxygen atoms on a 
small sample of metal. 


TOKYO SET TO HOST 
U.S.-JAPAN A-MEETING 


Over 50 American industrialists 
and experts concerned with 
atomic energy development, in- 
cluding Dr. Gordon Dean, senior 
vice-president of General Dyna- 
mics Corp., and former Chair- 
man of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, will visit this coun- 
try by the end of this week. 


The purpose of their visit to 
Japan is to attend the U.S.-Japan 
Joint Atomic Industrial Forums’ 
Conference scheduled in Tokyd 
from May 13 to 15 and in Osaka 
on May 17. Among the expect- 
ed participants in the confer- 
ence are: 


U.S. Delegation 
Walter L. Cisler, president of 


‘ie the Detroit Edison Co. and for- 


mer president of the U.S. Atom- 
ic Industrial Forum; Alfred 
Iddles, president of the U.S. 
AIF and former president of the 
Babcock and Wilcox Co.; Earle 
W. Mills, vice-president of the 
U.S. AIF and president of Fos- 
ter Wheeler Corp.; Henry De- 
Wolf Smyth, chairman of the 
board of scientific and engineer- 
ing research, Princeton Univer- 
sity, president of American Phy- 
sical Society and former mem- 
ber of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission; and Richard S. 
Morse, president of the National 
Research Corporation. 

Further, the conference will 


be attended by representatives 
from many leading American 


ee 


companies embarking on atomic 
energy development, including 
General Electric Corp., Westing- 
house Electric Corp., North 
American Aviation, Inc., Ebasco 
Services, Inc., and Kaiser Engi- 
neers. 
Atomic Industry Exhibit 

Attending the conference 
from the Japanese side will be 
Reinosuke Suga, Chairman of 
the Japan Atomic Industrial 
Forum, and many other indus- 
trial leaders. 

In parallel with the Confer- 
ence, the “U.S.Japan Atomic 
Industrial Exhibition” will be 
Reld in Tokyo at Shirokiya 
Department Store from May 12 
to 19, and in Osaka at Sogo De- 
partment Store from May 24 to 
31. Forty Japanese and 2 
American ¢ompanies will dis- 
play their articles at the exhibi- 
tion. In the meantime, a meet- 
ing “For Peaceful Utilization of 
Atomic Energy and Youths” 
will be sponsored in Tokyo at 
Sankei Hall from May 13 to 15. 

In this way, Japanese and 
American industrialists, plan- 
ning to utilize atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes, are going to 
hold a big demonstration at this 
juncture when the Japanese 


Government is taking serious], 


steps in the movement to outlaw 
nuclear tests. 

Meetings of the joint confer- 
ence are scheduled in Tokyo at 
the International Conference 


Hall of Sankei Kaikan and in 


| Goan at the Chuo Denki Club 
under the co-sponsorship of the 


trial Forums. The aim of the 
joint conference is to promote 
international cooperation and 
exchange of information on re- 
searches and experiences on 
atomic energy development. 

In addition to the representa- 


a total of about 40 representa- 
tives from Australia, Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Iran, South Korea. 
the Philippines, Taiwan, South 
Vietnam, and the Lebanon, have 
been invited to attend the con- 
ference as observers. 

Consequently, the Japanese 
sponsors-of the conference hope 
that it will contribute greatly to 
the development of atomic en- 
ergy in Asia as a whole. 


Conference Agenda 


Among the mzin themes to be 
discussed at the conference will 
be atomic energy development 
and its basic studies, economy 
and technology as viewed from 
atomic power generation, indus- 
trial uses of radiation rays and 
radioactive isotopes, and U.S. aid 
plans for atomic energy develop- 
ment. 

Apart from the expected re- 
sults of the conference, it will 
further strengthen ties between 
Japanese and American com- 
panies, which have already de- 
veloped cooperative relations at 


varying levels in the past, 


Can you imagine owning a 
house whose roof is covered 
with a special material that ab- 
sorbs energy from the sun dur- 
ing the day and releases it at 
night to power your electric 
lights? | 

You can’t buy such a roof to- 
day. But you may be able to in 
the not-too- distant future, What 
will eventually make this possi- 
ble is one of American Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company’s 
newest products—the solar bat- 
tery. 

Scientists have long been fas- 
cinated with the possibility of 
harnessing energy directly from 
that greatest source of all energy 
—the sun—and putting it to 
practical use. 


The foundation was laid after 
the germanium transistor was 
produced and further research 
was conducted with _ silicon. 
Experiments with silicon—the 
principal ingredient of ordinary 
sand—showed it could convert 
sunlight into usable electrical 
energy. The device which did 
this was something like a tran- 


con treated with arsenic or 
boron. Several of these wafers 
together make up a solar bat- 
tery. 

This discovery carries enorm- 


ous implications. For one thing, 


_——— 


| STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


The lamp at the right is 


the materials of which the bat- 
tery is made, are among the 
most abundant on earth. Best 
of all, the solar battery is a 
really free source of energy— 
you are literally getting some- 
thing for nothing. 


The solar battery can be put 
to a myriad of uses, It can 
power a portable radio, a trans- 
mitter or a telephone. In the 
future, it may be capable of 
handling an important part of 
our total power requirements. 


Another remarkable discov- 
ery, this one by Westinghouse, 
is electroluminescence—a new 
source of electric light. In put- 
ting this principle to work, glass 
plates are coated with a plastic 
containing phosphor and cover- 
ed with an aluminum conduc- 
tive coating. Hooked up to a 
power source, the panel, win- 
dow-glass thickness, will prod- 
uce light. Not only the bright- 


SOLAR BATTERY—A EY SE shows how it is Yanna to carry on a oteldhane conversa- 
tion with the aid of a solar battery. 


Latest in Power and Lighting 


also operated by solar power. 


| ness but also the color of the 
light can be controlled by vary- 
ing the frequency and power of 
the electric current. 


At the moment, the panels of 
light are not quite as bright as 
incandescent or fluorescent 
lamps; electroluminescence is 
still in a developmental stage. 


But engineers predict that 
this new light source will ulti- 
mately be 10 times as efficient 
as incandescent lamps and two 
and half times as efficient as 
fluorescent lighting—this giving 
far greater light at lower cost. 


Not only can this inject new 
brightness and variety of color 
in the average home, but it can 
also solve many industrial light- 
ing problems. Because the 
panels are less than a quarter 
of an inch thick, considerable 
space saving is possible—as well 


as economy in power consump- 
tion cost. 


Japan and U.S. Atomic Indus- 


tives from Japan and America, ! 


sistor—a wafer of purified sili-}., 
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‘Model of pool type atomic research reactor exhibited by AMF Atomics, Inc. 


AMF HAS GOOD YEAR 


The year 1956 was an out- 
standing one for the American 
Machine & Foundry Company, 
the world’s largest maker of 
bowling equipment which is 
now actively engaged in the 
production of nuclear equip 
ment and guided missiles, 


Contracts for seven research 
reactors have already been sign- 
ed and five others are in the 
process of final negotiation. 
AMF has designed and will con- 
struct the first research reactor 
privately owned by American 
industry. This facility—Indus- 
trial Reactor Laboratories, Inc. 
—is to be built at Plainsboro, 
New Jersey and is a cooperative 
venture involving the American 
Tobacco Company, Atlas Pow- 
der Company, Continental Can 
Company, Corning Glass Works, 
National Distillers Products Cor- 
poration, National Lead Com- 
pany, Radio Corporation of 
America, Socony Mobil Oil Com- 
pany, Inc., and the U.S. Rubber 
Company as well as AMF, 


It will be utilized by the com- 
panies themselves and operated 
under the general direction of 
Columbia University. In Canada 
a research reactor will be built 
at McMaster University, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., and AMF has just 
been awarded a fuel fabrication 
contract for other Canadian 
reactors. 

AMF’s first reactor undertak- 
ing—a research reactor for Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute at 
Columbus, Ohio is now in fuil 
operation. 

Negotiations have been con- 
cluded or are under way with 
outstanding companies in Eng- 
land, Japan, Germany, and Italy 
for cooperation in reactor con- 
struction and for exploiting our 
developed skills and proprietry 
products. These include, among 
others, the United Control Rod 
Drive Mechanisms and Master 
Slave Manipulators. In this field, 
the company is becoming known 
as the “department store” of ato- 
mic energy. | 

A-Energy Wholesaler 


- Another promising project in 
the peaceful uses of the atom is 
AMF’s 1956 contract with the 
United States Army Quartermas- 
ter Corps to evaluate the appli- 
cation of gamma radiation on 
perishable vegetables and other 
foods of the army ration. The 
studies involved will continue 
through 1957. 

AMF’"s Bakery Machinery Di- 
vision had a record year in botn 
billings and profits. Of major 


importance is the leading posi- 


tion which “AMF-Union” Model 
K Continuous Feed Automatic 
Roll Machines, “AMF-Union” 
Pan-O-Mats, and “AMF-Union” 
Pan Feeders have gained in the 
baking industry as the result of 
steadily increasing consumption 
of rolls and buns. 

Sales and rentals of AMF to- 
bacco and cigar machinery con- 
tinued at high levels in 1956 
as national sales of most to- 
bacco products rose, 


The Filter Tip-Attachment 
sold well during the year. The 
company estimates that  ap- 
proximately 55 per cent of the 
filter tip equipment now used 
in the en industry was 
produced by A 

meray De Cigar Machinery 
Company’ rental ‘income, 
which has remained steady for 
many years, is one éxAample of 
how AMF has built a firm foun- 
dation of stable earnings. 


Guided Missiles 


The most significant 1956 de- 
velopment in Defense Products 
was the growth in the field of 
guided missiles, in which the 
AMF concentrated on the de- 
sign, development and manu- 
facture of: launching and 
ground - handling -- mechanisms. 
This specialization brought a 
$12 million subcontract from 
Radio Corporation of America 
to develop and manufacture 


the launching and_ ground- 
handling mechanism for the 
“Talos” guided missile. To car- 


ry out this project, the U.S. Air 
Force assigned AMF a major 
production facility at Rochester, 
New York. 

Another important contract 
in the guided missile field was 
awarded to. AMF’s Turbo Divi- 
sion at Pacoima, California, to 
develop and manufacture ac- 
cessory power supplies for the 


Air Force’s’ Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile (ICBM) pro- 
gram. 


The Turbo Division was a 
pioneer in the development of 
these small, compact accessory 
power supplies, which drive the 
internal mechanism of the 
guided missiles while they are 
in flight. Turbo units also 
were developed for several 
other leading guided missiles, 
including the Douglas “Nike” 


and “Sparrow”, Convair’s “Ter- 
rier” missiles, and several 
drones. 


Associated Missile Products 
Corporation at Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, has also had a year of 
expanded business in the de- 
sign, development and manu- 
facture of missile support 


——E 


) equipment. 


Early in 1957 the 
Pomona company was awarded 
a $19.5 million missile instru- 
mentation contract by the 
Glenn L. Martin Company. 

To carry out increased prod- 
uction requirements, Associat- 
ed Missile is expanding its faci- 
lities with an engineering and 
manufacturing field office in 
Englewood, Colorado, a suburb 
ef Denver, and a plant in El 
Monte, California. 

During the year, AMF sold 
the Colorado Springs property 
of the Micro-Pak Power Division 
for use bv the U.S. Air Force 
as part of the new Air Force 
Academy. The production of 
silver-zine batteries at Colorado 
Springs has been transferred to 


AMF’s Raleigh, North Carolina, 
laboratories. 
The leading position § that 


AMF occupies in many different 
fields can be attributed, in great 
degree, to the strength and ver- 
satility of its research, develop- 
ment and engineering staffs. 

These staffs, consisting of 
1,600 people working in AMF’s 
five research and development 
laboratories, conducted 135 re- 
search and development pro- 
jects in 1956 ranging from an 
electrical synchro weighing one 
pound to prototype automatic 
equipment for launching the 
“Talos” guided missile, weigh- 
ing about 25 tons. 

The dollar volume of the en- 
gineering work conducted by 
AMF for other industrial com- 
panies, Government agencies 
and defense contractors in 1956 
increased 92 per cent over the 
previous year, from $11,231,000 
in 1955 to $21,504,000 in 1956, 

Technological Advance 

Research, development and 
engineering projects are con- 
ducted for all areas of AMP, al- 
though the major portion of 
these activities are in defense 
products, bowling products, to- 
bacco machinery and atomic 
energy. 

During the year, a new en- 
gineering laboratory building 
for tobacco machinery and sil- 
ver-zinc batteries was opened at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, <A 
Central Research Laboratory 
was organized at Greenwich, 
Connecticut, to conduct basic 
and applied research in certain 
technical areas requiring long- 
range plans for potential  pro- 
ducts. A new hydraulic test 
laboratory was equipped and a 
digital and analog computer 
center was installed at Green- 
wich for advanced research, 


CALTEX OIL (JAPAN) LTD. 


Distributed in Japan by Nippon Oil Co., Ltd. 
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